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PREFACE. 


TT has not been aiicmpied in the present volume to pay 
muclt attention to the chronological order of the painters* 
lives, it being considered more convenient to consolidate the 
v«inous exponents of art. as far as possible, into sections or 
groups, according to their respective sympathies or similarities 
oF aim. Nor does the book profess to contain anything ap* 
preaching an exhaustive survey of the career of any painter to 
whom reference is made, nor to include the mention of every 
painter in the realm who is entitled to prominence in his 
profession. Such an attempt would have demanded far more 
space than is at my disposal, apart from being foreign to the 
intention of the work, whidi purports, as the title indicates, 
to be but a glance at some of the painters and paintings of 
the reign. 

I am deeply indebted to those who have kindly permitted 
their pictures to be reproduced in illustration of the work. 
Ver)’ many of these pictures have not been reproduced in 
any way before, and many of them are hedged about by 
intricate copyright ownership ; but from all who possess any 
interest in them, much consideration and kindness have been 
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received , and I desire to cordially acknowledge the valuable 
support which my work has met wth in this direction 

I am also much gratified at the kind patronage which the 
work has received at the hands of those who have subscribed 
to It, and whose names by their permission, appear at the 
commencement of the volume 

It is a regret to me that the intermittent leisure in a busy 
life has not been such as to enable me to mature many ideas 
which hate suggested themselves m the course of the work, 
or to bring to my aid a large amount of material which 
was fairly accessible 

The book however, may be considered sufficiently lengthy 
for its purpose and such shortcomings as may be found in 
It — and I am conscious that they are legion — will, I trust, bf 
met by that indulgence which sincerity of effort may perhaps, 
presume to claim 

A G T 


Guildhall, LoNDO’f, 

July 15M 1897 
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Painting in the Queen’s Reign. 


CHAPTER I. 

Rlfoui: de«iling with the main subject of this work, the briefest 
possible glance will be taken at the footsteps of art in this 
country before Her Majesty ascended the throne. It has been 
^id that in one notable direction British art differs from that 
of all other European schools, in that those schools have their 
root, more or less, in medieval times, whereas British art is 
modern. The painters of the British School of the eighteenth 
century had to create the belief that this country svas able to 
produce art, while Italy and the Netherlands, Germany and 
France, were already in a position to point to past and great 
achievements. With the advent of Hogarth, followed closely 
by Wilson, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, appeared 
the elements of a distinct British School at once original and 
creative. Satirizing the weaknesses and abuses of the age in 
which he lived, with a strength and prodigality of design fully 
on a level with his insight into human aims and fallacies, 
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men possessed must be attributed the establishment of the 
first important society for the promotion of the Arts in this 
country. In 1768, under the patronage of the reigning 
monarch George III , the Royal Academy of Arts was founded, 
with Reynolds as President, and to this Institution, with 
comparatively few exceptions, the leading painters of ,the 
British School have since belonged The propriety of union 
was discerned, with the usefulness of examples of the best 
kind, and teachers of the fixed and permanent principles of 
the profession, as the best and surest means of developing the 
talent and advancing the taste of the country The schools of 
study, both of the Life and the Antique, which the Academy 
opened, were quickly filled with ardent students , an annual 
exhibition was determined upon, the profits of which were to 
be applied towards the expenses , and in about the tenth 
year of the Academy’s existence it was enabled to intimate 
to the King (who had been contributing a thousand a year 
out of his privy purse towards the maintenance of the In- 
stitution) that it had so far prospered as no longer to need 
this aid from the kmgly purse and the grant accordingly 
ceased, since which time (1778) the Royal Academy has been 
self-supporting 

The rapidity and growth of art m this country, since the 
Royal recognition of it and the consolidation of its chief 
producers and teachers into a corporate body, have in a way 
made amends for the tardiness of its appearance For long 
the English had rested insensible to the charms of the 
Fine Arts , even Holbein in Henry the Eighth’s reign, and 
Vandyke, a century later, could be regarded in no other 
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' colour society ■was established in i S04, the same as now 
^ists in Pall hlall East, to afford encouragement and 
opportunities for periodical exhibition, exclusively to ^vorkers 
in that medium ; and some of the most brilliant exponents 
of this branch of art became consequently banded together- — 
Cotman, Barret, Turner, Varl^% De Wint, Prout, David Covj^ 
Copley Fielding. Robson, William Hunt, and others — whose ' 
devotion and nork, follon-ing on the foundation laid by Co2ens 
and Ginin, may be said to have been the means of raising 
the art of water-colour painting to its true posibon in the 
Fine Arts. The Ro)*aI Academj^ during the same period 
was enrolling amongst its members such eminent men as 
Turner, Callcott, Wilkie, James Ward. Raeburn, ^fulready, 
and William Collins, all of whom, with the e.xception qf 
Raeburn, hved to see the Queen ascend the throne; ^^hlle 
outside its charmed circle Thomas Barker of Bath, John 
Crome (the founder of the Norwich School), Patrick Nasm)-th. 
John Constable, James Stark, Aifi^ and Joseph Stannard, 
and George Vincent (of whom Barker and Stark alone were 
alive in 1S37) were pursuing their studious avocation, and 
leaving such records of lea^' dell and tranquil countrj'-side. 
or Hobbema-like mill and stream and winding path, as to 
this day command our admiration for the hearty deiotion 
to nature and patient sincerit}’ of aim which they show. 

Then, in 1823, the Society of British Artists was established, 
which now- holds its exhibitions in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall ; 
and in the North, in Edinburgh, the Ro)-al Scottish Academy 
had been formed, its eleventh annual e.\hibiiion being held in 
the >ear of the Queen’s accession, just anterior to which some 
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half-dozen names were enrolled 5n the English Academy, the 
absence of which- from the annals of British painting would 
be a loss not easy to estimate — C. R. Leslie, William' Etty, 
John Constable, Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
and Clarkson Stanfield — four of whom, af least, were destined to' 
achieve, during the present reign, some of their most brilliant 
triumphs. 



CHAPTER n. 


When Her Majesty ascenflcd the throne in 1837, the great 
landscape painter John Constable had but a few months pre- 
i'iausly breathed his last. He wtis represented, however, at the 
^Vcaclemy that year, albeit for the last time, In a work entitled 
“ Arundel Mill and Castle.” But many men upon whom had 
rested the landscape art of Great Britain, .and to, whom passing 
allusion has been made in the preceding chapter, were still 
alive, though in most aises-their greatest achievements either in* 
oi! or water-colour had been already accomplished. The great 
Turner [1775-^1851] exhibited four pictures at the Academy 
in the year of the Queen’s , accession, his contribution two 
years later being the ^veW known one In the National GalJery, 

“ The Fighting Tdm^raire tugged to her Last Berth,"- a work 
in which no deficiency of his great power was shown, and 
the spienaia’iana^cape o'eidngmg now co*’ MF/ xJa'f?<ira‘^\-inhpman“ 
of “ Proserpine ; the Plains of Enna" (ay X 49), in which he 
borrowed the lovely scenery of Sicily, with its lofty .mountain 
form and its waterfalls, The following year. (1840) the famous 
“Slave Ship” was exhibited, once owned by Mr. Ruskin, and 
now in the possession of TTiornton K. Lothrop, of Boston, 
U.S.A.;' and in 1843 “The Sun of Venice going to Sea” 
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{24 X 36), a fishing felucca putting to sea amid the bla^e 
of a summer morning. 

“Venezia’s Fisher spreads his painted canvas gay, 

. Nor heeds the demon tiho in grim repose 

Expects his evening prey.” 

Through the sparkling yellow and green of the water the vessel 
is making for the open sea, and the towers of Venice recede- 
in the background. Was the world beginning to understand 
Turner at this date, 1843 ? The famous “ Modern Painters, by a 
Graduate of Oxford,” was published in that year. Most painters 
. who have become celebrated have been said to be before 
their time, but • sooner or later the world has come up with 
them. It mattered indeed little to Turner: his finest work was 
done, but he painted on, brilliantly still, for some years ; and 
in 1846. the beautiful pair, now owned by Sir Donald Currie, 
were seen on the Academy walls — “ Going to the Ball, San 
Martino, Venice," and “ Returning from the Ball, San Martha, 
Venice." - They were both until 1895 in the possession of the 
•late Mr. James Price, of Paignton, South Devon, and neither 
has been engraved. Each is 24 x 36, and, lustrous ni their 
illisnination, one of the sunset, the other of the sun’s uprising, 
they picture the gay waters and life of the “fairy city," 

“ Rising like water columns from the sea. 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart," 

with a power and romantic feeling never, perhaps, m a greater 
deg'ree displayed than in this, his seventy-first year. From 
that time onwards, however, tiie great light began to flicker; 
works indeed, but of lesser note, came from his hand, 1850 

3 
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saw his last appearance on the Academy^ walls, and towards 
the end of 1851 he died, iinding^ a resting-place, as many 
illustrious painters since have done, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
but leaving behind him the magnificent bequest to the nation 
of one hundred and five of his vvorks in oil and an immense 
number of water-colour drawings. These are all to be seen 
now in the National Gallery. 

The best worh of Sir Augustus Callcott [1779— '* 44 ]. ‘ 

died seven years after the Queen's accession, was aJre,sdy,done, 
as also w,as John Sell Cottnan's. that most prolific worker a' 
landscape, architectural, and nwrine pieces, both in oil and^ 
water-colour; but in 1837 David Cox [' 773 — '* 5 ?]. in his 

sixty-fourth year, had twenty-two years to live, and, with a 
splendid record of work already behind him, was destined tc 
p,imt during the present reign many notable works. The 
beautiful “Vale of Cltvyd" (oil. 36 x'Sd. '» 49 ). 
collection of Mr. T. J. B.irratt. was one of. if not the, most 
famous : and by his kind permission it is here reproduced. 1' 
is termed by many the finest pastoral picture in the world, and, 
all the roan's sensitive characteristics and seasoned strength is 
,n the work. There 'are two of this title in oil ; the present 
one is known as the " Timmins Clwyd," and the other as the 
"Sharpe Clwyd." It was sold in the Murrieta Side in >892 
for .^4,725. There is also a water-colour of the same title 
{27 X at), which was sold at the late Mr. Buihor’s sale in iB 75 
for £iMh and is now in the collection of Canon Sale at Holt 
Rectory, Worcestershire. Many others of almost eciual merit 
in oU came 'from his hand, and ra water-colour an astonishing 
number, of which few shoW a firmer grasp of nature than 
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Mr. Stephen G. Holland's “Fighting Bulls" (lo^ X 14), 
or “ Carting Home the Plough," owned now by Mr. Alex. 
T. Hollingsworth, of Belsize Grove, in which the warm brown 
earth seems to teem with richness and life No strained 
effect is ever obsen’able in Coxs work, or any attempt to 
overstep the modesty of nature, his own natural simplicity 
of character stamping itself, t\ith telling effect, on all that 
he undertook It is strange to read of such a man that 
two drawings of his for which he received only .^25 each 
uere sold, not very many years ago, to a London dealer 
from the walls of a country house for .^3,500, and resold 
the same afternoon for 4,000 guineas , and yet to remember 
that the honest painter was more than once told to his face 
that he had mistaken his vocation, and certainly could not 
paint in oils 

The two great genre painters of sixty years ago— Sir David 
Wilkie, “wee, sunny-haired Davie," as his schoolmates c.illed 
him [1785 — 1840], and William Mulready [1786 — 1863] — had 
each touched the height of his fame, the former living but 
four years after the Queen’s accession and the latter twenty-six 
years The famous painter of “ Blind Mans BufT" and “The 
Penny Wedding," who once said that “ he could draw before 
he could read, and paint before he could spell," left, however, 
his impress on the Queens reign when, as Principal Painter 
in Ordinary to the Sovereign, he painted m 1837 the picture 
of the Queen’s First Council (60 x 92), now m the Royal 
Collection «it Windsor This impressive scene, when Her 
Majesty w.is but eighteen years of age, took place at Ken- 
sington P.ilace, and the picture may be said to be among the 
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very e<ir!test notable art productions of her reign. Of t\ 
personages represented in that illustrious group, Her Majest 
is now the sole survivor. 

The genius of Wilkie practically founded a school ur 
known before In this or indeed any other country ; th 
invention of Hogarth with the pictorial excellence of Ostad 
or Teniers is in his work; yet although the attention to ar 
in this country had been, as has been said, considerably arousec 
by its wide development since the establishment of the Academy 
the public were slow in detecting the merits of Wilkie. His 
works at one time were exposed for sale in a shop window al 
Charing Cross, and could be purchased for a few pounds; and 
one example, for which only could be obtained, Nvas sold 
thirty years later for eight hundred guineas. Thus, as an 
eminent critic once observed, “ the work of a great man is not 
encouraged until the reputation he has made makes it safe to 
encourage him ; then comes the laudation of the Press, with 
their astute display of critical lore." James Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, was once touched 6y a little work of Wilkie’s, long 
before Wilkie had emerged from obscurity. It was a mere 
sketch, but true enough to human emotion. In his own 
worhs *ne ^vrote ; “'i got only one snort ’iodic at 'it, ’oUt Ti 'saw 
nature so beautifully displayed that, in spite of all I could do, 
the tears burst from my eyes It was a scene from Allan 
Ramsay’s ' Gentle Shepherd,' in which the • lover is exerting 
all his power to play his sweetheart's favourite tune with proper 
effect ; the sweetheart is leaning on her cousin, and asking her 
‘if she has any guess what tune that is which the puff -fellow 
is trying?* I 'never," says Hogg, ^‘saw anything equal to 
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\t. 1 nave oiien wondered what became of that little picture, 

or how it was estimated, for there was never anything of the 
kind made such an impression on me: I never see an interesting 
figure, or a group, but I uniformly think to myself, ‘ Oh, if I 
had but Davie Wilkie here ! ’ " This little sketch is now in 
the possession of Mr. Charles Butler, of Connaught Place', where 
I saw it last December. 

Wilkie was but twenty-two wheh he painted the “ Blind 
Fiddler,” for which he received but fifty guineas, and scarcely 
twenty-nine when “ Blind Man’s Bufif” left his hand. Brilliant 
patronage soon surrounded him. Mr. Angerstein gave him 
;^9oo for the “ Village Festival," now in the National Gallery ; 
and for the Prince Regent he painted " The Penny Wedding,” 
called at first “ The Scottish Wedding,” into which he seems 
to have thrown all his power, so engaging is jt in its many 
incidents, its pretty and refined treatment, and its accomplished 
workmanship. It is now in the Royal Collection at Buckingham 
Palace, but was publicly seen at the Guildhall in this year of 1897 
as an example, and among the* best, of the great Scottish 
painter. The man of fine feeling tvas brought a year or two 
later into close contact with the man of action, the great Duke 
of We^linfgcm.. oyer. the. qictnre. of “ Chfdsea. PensinnerA, nRadincg 
the Gazette telling of the Battle of Waterloo," now at Apsley 
House. It is said the Duke arranged with Wilkie as to the 
grouping in the picture, and when at hist appearing satisfied 
that he should like the piunting, wasted never a word, but told 
the painter to “go on,” much as if he had said “March!” 

The appearance on the scene of such a man as Wilkie 
might be counted an era in art. His delineation of life and 



character in its various phases was such as the circumstances 
of the present day enable us to seize upon and appropriate 
with instant sympathy, while it contains so much of common 
human nature that' it appeals to the feelings of ever)’ age and 
of all countries. Such was the man whose light, once brilliant, 
burned low in the early years of the Queen’s'reign, , 

Mulready was fifty-one when the - Queen ascended the 
throne, and looking back then over his owm studious and 
academical life, at results sufficient to establish any painter’s 
I.isting reputation, was nevertheless destined yet to produce many ^ 
works which cannot be regarded in any other light than as 
masterpieces of their kind. Among these must be remembered 
one that ranks with his best, “The Sonnet" (14 x is, 1839), 
bought by Mr. Sheepshanks, and now in the South Kensington 
Museum ; another is “ Train up a Child in the Way he should 
go” (26 X 31), painted in 1841 for Mr. Thomas Baring, passing 
thence to the Earl of Northbrook, and from him to the late 
Mr. Ralph Brocklebank, whose son now owns it. “Choosing 
the Wedding Gown,” from Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield," 
was painted in 1846. He took his text from^those admirable 
.words of the reverend Vicar, “ I had scarcely taken orders a 
year, before I began to think seriously of matrimony, and chose 
my wife, as she did her wedding gown, not for a fine glossy 
surface, but such qualities as would wear well.” This gem of - 
work was one of Mr. Sheepshanks’s purchases, and can conse- 
quently be seen at any time in the South Kensington Museum. 

“ Burchell and Sophia in the Hayfield ” was another subject 
drawn from Goldsmith’s work. It ^vas in the Academy of 
1S47, and is a brilliant e.xample— vivid in colour and remark- 
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ibly clear in ’the atmospheric efiect—of a bright summer day. 
[t belongs to the -Earl of Northbrook, by whose kind permission 
It appears in this work. 

‘ Without doubt, in his earlier practice, Mulready endeavoured 
'to rival Wilkie in 'his style, and it was not until the -present 
reign had well set in that his art culminated in those works of 
originality and colour which arc well exampled* in the one 
reproduced. Gentle and industrious, his long life was a busy one, 
from the time when in youth he became the teacher in drawing 
of Miss -Milbanke (afterwards the wife of the famous poet Lord 
Byron), until within a few days of his death, when upwards 
of seventy-six, he attended as usual at the Academy Life 
School, where, ever a zealous worker as well as an encouraging 
teacher, so many of his well known life-studies were done. 
He was one of the few painters, if not the only one, who 
was elected 'Associate and Academician in one year, his name 
never appearing in the Catalogue with the lesser title. Among 
the many good works done by the Society of Arts was the 
gathering together in 1848 -of a selection of 208 of his works 
(drawings, sketches, and paintings), which were exhibited in 
the Society's rooms at the Adelphi. 

Contemporaneous with Mulready was that eminent colourist 
William Etty [1787 — 1849], who. freeing himself from the 
dreary p'ro'spect of a career in a printer's office, entered the 
Academy Schools at the age of eighteen, where, though clever 
and painstaking, he never carried off a medal, and for years 
his pictures were rejected at the Royal Academy. Of an 
extremely retiring and sensitive ‘nature, he applied his diligent 
r,C nnrip in whtch he took an .cnthusiastic delight. 
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to an end differing widely from Mulr^dy, and in realizing his 
poetic dreams developed a capacity as a rich and tender 
colourist unrivalled in -the English School. It is idle to deplore 
that he spent his eneigy so largely upon unworthy subjects-; 
in those he chose he clearly demonstrated what art could do’ 
with colours ; and his epic pictures show that he was capable 
at times of rising immeasurably above the subjects by which 
he is the more widely known. In the twelve years that 
remained to .him after the Queen's accession,' many works of 
fine quality, pure and beautiful in colour, were executed by 
him, notably ''The Bather at the Doubtful Breeze Alarmed" 
(25 X 19). now in the National Gallery, and the spirited 
“ Pluto and Proserpine " (52 x 78), painted for Lord Northwick 
and now in the possession of Mr. John Rhodes, of Pottcrnewton 
House, Leeds. It was formerly in the collection, until 1872, of 
that notable collector Joseph Gillott, one of the most liberal of 
art patrons, and who was known in every counting-house in 
Europe as the greatest manufacturer of steel pens. He had 
nineteen examples of Etty, seven Collins's, eight Mullers, and 
seven Turners; and his collection, when sold at Christie’s in 
1872, realized .;^i64,530. But while works such as those 
mentioned may be regarded as instrumental in adding to Elly’s ‘ 
V. H/i, 'yj. 'irs.ivuiK *5^ hiR. ’inmft n;UJ. 

endure, as, for example, “The Dangerous Playmate,'' “The 
Imprudence of Candaules," or, finest of all, "Youth on the Prow 
and Pleasure at the Helm’’ (62 X 46), painted in 1S33. where. 
"Fair laughs the mom and soft the zephyr blows." Youth 
and riciusure here arc ostensibly the pilots; but occupied \\ith 
lighter mnitcrs they allow the bo.at to drift at will, heedless of 
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the course they pursue Subjects such as these naturally gave 
scope for the exceptional power he had for painting the. nude 
human form with the lifelike warmth and grace he could com- 
mand , but a firmer stability still was gnen to his reputation by 
the nbiht) he displayed on the nine or ten occasions when im* 
pressne scenes illustrative of the higher attributes of human 
niture occupied his canvases These were all large, varying 
from 108 X uS to lao X 157 Three of them represent the 
history of Joan of Arc, and personify* Religion, Valour, and 
Loyalty, and five of them arc in the National Gallery of Scotland, 
of which three record the life of Judith, the remaining two arc 
*‘The Combat’ and “Denatah” (120 x 157) The finest of 
them all to my mind is the last-named, m which the verse is 
borne out with irresistible force of form and colour, “He was 
a mighty man, who had done many acts He slew two 
hon-hke men of Moab ” The strength of the picture can only 
be realized by standing m front of it I often wish that its 
position on the wall could be lowered so that this truly great 
work could be seen as it deserves to be It would be no 
easy task to find the man at the present day who could do 
Its like 

A follower of Etty but lacking those brilliant capabilities 
which made Etty famous, was Frost [1810—1877] who, for- 
saking portraiture, by which he had begun his career pursued 
those subjects of a mythological nature which lent themselves 
to Etty’s style At an early age he came in contact with the 
great colourist who seems to have given him much advice 
and to have developed in him a sympathy for his own work 
But the mastery of colour m the one man is never to be 
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found in the other, nor is the dignity of theme at all striking ; 
yet ‘in dealing with the human form he was often very graceful 
of line, studiously exact in execution, and pleasing in colour, 
but never original. /'Sabrina,” painted in 1845, shows many 
exquisite beauties of finished work ; and “ Una and the Wood 
Nymphs," 1847, and *'The Disarming of Cupid,” 1850, both 
of them in the possession of the Queen, and animated with 
many figures, must be classed among the best fruits of his 
work. There is a very beautiful upright work of his entitled 
“L’AlIegro” (38 X 28), said to have been one of the birthday 
presents of the Queen to the Prince Consort. Three beautiful 
figures, gay of step, and but semi-clad in their brilliant raiment, 
are advancing in a well lit landscape. It is drawn with great 
exactness and care, certainly without the fluency of Etty, but 
with a greater refinement of line and finish. I have heard it 
said that it was an enlarged replica of a section of a large 
work called “ Euphrosyne,” painted for Mr. Bicknell in 

William Collins [1788—1847] \vas Etty’s junior by a year, 
and profited no doubt from the association of his powerful 
friend, though in outlook and theme he was totally dissimilar. 
His best work was clone before' i S3 7. He loved the open 
fields and the still country life. Beginning first with landscapes, 
and then advancing to landscapes vWth figures or the introduction 
of simple incidents, which henceforth grew to be the life of his 
compositions, he gradually drew towards the rendering of coast 
scener>*, the slightest passages of which were given with 
unexampled sweetness, and finally during the last nine years 
of his life devoted himself to sacred subjects. Richly wooded 
places, with happy children at some innocent pastime, or young 
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loiterers in green I^ncs or about cottage doorways, were often his 
theme ; and i)crhaps the best examples of this happiest phase of 
his work could nowhere be better studied than in the collection 
of Charles Gasstot, of Upper Tooting, who possesses sevcnil, 
and is himself an ardent and consistent admirer of all Collins’s 
work. “ Barmouth Sands ” is his, and the fine open scene of 
“Shrimp-boys at Cromer,” and *' Borrowdale ” (the slightly 
smaller version of the one now in the Royal Holloway College), 
with its sweet sense of quiet and its beautiful display of foliage 
to the right, as fine ns Collins ever painted. “ The Nutting 
Party " is another, restful indeed, as most of Collins’s are, to 
the eye of those whoso occujations keep them in cities and by 
whom rustic life in its reality is not often encountered. This 
latter uork could only be equ^illed by Mr. Humphrey Roberts’s 
“ Children playing with Kittens ” ($o x 26). Police and content 
are in this most quieting picture, English every bit of it. From 
the group in front the path winds away towards another cottage. 
Strong but tender sh.idows lie upon the house*waIl and about 
the homely door, and the dark coat of one of the lads enriches 
the whole picture. “ As Happy as a King,” painted the year 
before the Queen came to the throne, was always a favourite 
'v.hh. as. 'vas. al.sa fhtt rharjnwr^ cif “ 

Civility,” one of his most important pictures, and now in the 
collection of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. The latter 
is a pretty idea ; the shadow only is seen of the passer-by for 
whom the three children are holding open the gate. A smaller 
version of this work, 18 x 24, is in the South Kensington 
Museum, where also is one of his best examples of coast 
scenery, “ Seaford, Sussex " (27 X 36), painted in 1844. /C31780 
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was p«ud for the “Cromer Sands" ‘(40 x 47), at the Joseph 
GiKott sale tn 1S73, the highest price ever bid for a work of 
his The price which Mr. Gillott paid the painter for it 
was /315. 

The great sea-painter Clarkson Stanfield [1793 — 1867] was 
in his prime in 1837 His famous “Mount St. Michael," now 
in the collection of Mr W. H Burns, of Upper Brook Street, 
had been painted seven years previously ; but the equally 
famous “Morning after the Wreck," showing a Dutch East 
Indiamm ashore in the Ooster Schelde, belongs to the present 
reign It w«as painted in 1844 for •^he late Mr E. Bicknell, 
and passed then to Mr John Brooks, and afterwards to Baron 
Grant, at whose sate m 1877 it reatued 2,550 guineas It is 
now in the possession of Mrs Coope One of the chief features 
of this magnificent work is the observance and study which is 
shown in the treatment of the water, which seems angrily chafing 
with something of the fury of the day before The restless 
waies are seen again m “ The Abandoned ’ (36 x 60), painted 
in j 856» and belonging to the Earl of Northbrook, by whose 
kind permission it is reproduced in this work Painted by one 
who began life as a sailor, there is no question as to the 
accuracy of any detail m the impressi\e scene The sea must 
have sunk many times into repose since the ill-fated crew 
abandoned the vessel, but it now. as if in sport, tosses the 
helpless hull to and fro Clusters oF shell fish have fastened 
on it, and the tangled cordage is mmgled now with the long 
sea-weeds that flaunt at her sides She is on the crest of a sea, 

.md her riven copper shows as she heels to starboard Neither 
on board or around is there sign of life — only the ^vaste of \sater 
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in 1856, and belonging to the Earl of Northbrook, by whose 
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— cind, surviving in my tempests, the wreck still remains the 
plaything of the waves 

The sea-pieces of George Chambers also owe their value m 
no small measure to the practical knowledge of the sea which 
he gamed during his apprenticeship on board a trading sloop 
Then, like Stanfield, he engaged in scene-painting Though 
his career was short, for he died at the age of thirty seven, he 
left an excellent record of work Whether in calm or in 
movement his painting of water is mvarnbly true, and his 
shipping IS put in with the eye of the expert Some of his 
pieces are very large, such as “The Bombardment of Algiers" 
and “The Battle of La Hogue,’ in the gallery of Greenwich 
Hospital , but his smaller work, now much sought by the 
connoisseur, possesses besides the knowledge of seamanship of 
which mention has been made a fine degree of firm finish, 
without ever losing breadth One of these — a little larger 
perhaps than many — is a piece of rough sea entitled "Off 
Margate,’ m which the free, strong, and impulsive touch of 
Muller is recalled This excellent work is in the possession 
of Mr Vaile, of Drayton Gardens 

Very different in treatment was E W Cooke [i8ii — 1880] 
Above all things form and severe draughtsmanship were hts 
delight The brush work of Chambers, or even the constrained 
freedom of Stanfield was to him a sealed letter Yet, when 
not too hard as unfortunately very many of his pictures are, 
his work has distinct attraction, and in some instances quite 
fascinates with its detail and rich colour He would shirk not 
an inch of his canvas but with firm, unimpassioned hand would 
honestly give you all that he saw Sir Wager Watson of 
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Victoria Street, has one of the \ery best of his works, and the 
late Mr Sno^vden Henry had the “ Schevemngen Pincks ' 
(24 X 34), painted in 1865, an exceedingly agreeable work of 
excellent focus and good colour " The Port of Venice.” with 
trabaccolo, or wine vessels of the Adriatic (17 x 29), an 1861 
picture, gives the gaudilj coloured sails with admirable, effect 
This was until recently in the collection of the late Sir Charles 
Booth, but has passed now to the possession of Mr C T Harris 
One of his freest works is in the possession of Mr. Charles 
Churchill, of Portman Square, “ A Strong Breeze off Hastings ’ 
painted m 1870 “ The Morning after a Heavy Gale — Weather 

Moderating" was painted earlier — in 1857, I think — and is one 
of the works that possess spirit An Indiaman has run on the 
Goodwins m a gale, and the men in charge of the floating 
light ha^e fired signal guns, which have been heard by the 
crews of the lifeboat and piIot>boat, both of which are bearing 
up for the sinking ship , and the sky falls in its blackness 
upon the sea 

Those painters of imaginative scenes John Martin 
[1789 — 1854] and Francis Danb) [1793 — 1861] were .it their 
best m I S3 7 They were both under fifty at that date, the 
former, a constant contributor to the Academy 'though never 
a member of it, dealing chiefly with Biblical subjects on a large 
scale, and with a freedom of design in the rendering of colossal 
architectural form, as conve)ed, m no linuled sense, the idea 
of grand and imposing proportions Albert Goodwin m England 
and Rochegrosse m France are not dissimilar to him m this 
respect m some of their work, but Martin differs from these 
men m that he astonishes but does not siiisfj I mention 
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Albert Goodwin because “The City of Dis" and “ The Taking 
of the Town of Mansoul” suggest some parallel; but academic 
truth characterizes both these works, • whereas Martin was more 
frequently than not deficient in this direction, and works, 
however great an design, that acknowledge this deficiency, must 
necessarily fail to secure enduring homage. His best works 
were painted anterior to the Queen’s accession, but in about 
the sixteenth year of her reign they were brought together 
and pubjicly exhibited in the Royal Exchange. Such subjects 
as ‘appealed most to the eye were the “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
the “Eve of the Deluge,” and “The Fall of Babylon.” But 
there were others with a grand sentiment of repose in them, 
“The Spirit of the Lord moved upon the Face of the Waters" 
and “They heard the Voice of the Lord God walking in the 
Garden in the cool of the evening ” being especially impressive. 
All of them were pictures of great breadth, many figures, and 
large size, and yet, despite their size, we find that in 1840 
two of them were on the line of the Academy, in so high an 
esteem were these imaginative pieces held. 

Francis Danby resembled Martin more particularly In such 
sulyects as “ The Opening of the Sixth Seal ” and the “ Passage 
of the Israelites through the Red Sea ’’ (now in the collection 
of the Duke of Sutherland at Stafford House), but he worked 
on smaller canvases and succeeded in attaining a sounder 
technique. The Academy admitted him as an Associate at the 
age of thirty-two. Many of his subjects, however, were widely 
different from the two just mentioned. Quiet evening scenes, 
with the sky illuminated richly by sunset glow, came with 
more enduring satisfaction from his hand ; and at times an 
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intense poetic feeling would sufluse the work, as in “ Calypso’s 
Island” (33 X 46), which Mr. Sheepshanks gave to the South 
Kensington Museum, where on a sandy shore, flooded by the 
setting sun, Calypso, as she paces, grieves for her lost lover. 
Another important work of his, by which .he 'became widely 
known, was the “ Upas Tree in Java." The Fisherman's 
Home ” (30 X 42), which represents him m the . National 
Gallery, is amongst his best examples. 

The architectural work of Samuel Prout [1783 — 1S52], by 
which he is chiefly identified in the' British School, was painted 
for the most part before the Queen came to the throne, and. 
always in water-colour ; but his last visit to the Continent was 
in 1846, and he then brought back from Normandy fresh 
examples of his e.xtraordinary skill. His earlier practice bad 
led him to picture the sceneiy of his native country, in which 
were interspersed occasional examples of shipping, bold and 
firm in drawing, such as “Hulks on the Medway" (17 X 22). 
or an equally fine work similar in character, belonging now to 
Sir John Fowler ; but it is to the old Continental cities that 
we must look for the material which inspired him, and in 
Avhich he found the subjects that came with such facility to 
his hand, and which have left his name famous. The old 
Venetian palaces, the time-worn cathedrals of "France and 
Flanders, the streets, the market-places, the porches and bridges, 
weather-stained and crumbling under the hand of time, are what 
he has preserved to us with conscientious yet picturesque 
fidelity. The Intricacy of ornament, demanding the closest 
application, Is seldom absent from any of these works, and in 
none is there ever to be found the evidence of haste. He 
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was thirty six when he first became acquainted with the Conti 
nent, and m the subsequent thirty three years an immense 
number of drawings were executed by him, yielding the painter 
comparatively small returns, but now highly prized and of great 
value , but his practice of never dating his pictures makes it 
difficult to assign to them the year of their production 
“Nuremburg” (21 x 28), now m the collection of Mr James 
Mason, is among his best works, but " The Rialto, Venice 
(29 X 41), or the ‘'Church of St Pierre, Caen” (16 x 24), 
may he instanced as also possessing his finest characteristics 
Working also at architectural scenes, but mainly in oils, 
David Roberts [1796—1864], who was scarcely forty one at 
the Queen’s accession, had already secured for himself a sound 
reputation, and at forty^three was admitted an Associate of 
the Royal Academy Evidence of his incessant industry is 
seen in the enormous number of paintings and drawings, chiefly 
architectural in subject, which he has left, taken for the most 
part from the cities of Western Europe and later from Syria 
and Egypt Much of his work, m the form of drawings and 
sketches in the Holy Land, Syria, Egypt, and Italy, was 
published m folio size, while much was engraved Two of his 
finest works are m the collection of Sir Charles Tennant, m 
Grosvenor Square, and scarcely any important collection is with 
out an example The late Mr Ralph Brocklebank, of Childwall 
Hall, Liverpool, had in his splendid collection the well known 
work “The Rums of Baalbec, Portico of the Temple of the 
Sun” (54 X 72, 1840), and this was generously given to the 
Walker Art Gallery, m 1893 By his three sons m memory of 
their father who was associated so long with that citj The 
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“ Interior of the Church of St Stephen's, Vienna* (36 X 24) , 
belonging to the Corporation of London, is one of his best 
interiors While the architectural details m all their intricacy 
are firmly handled, one is conscious less of the labour and 
application their execution must ha\’e demanded, than of the 
feeling of space and solemnity which is conveyed, but in 
this respect the large upright canvas in the possession of 
Mrs Thwaites, of Addison Road (66 x 52^), may be reckoned 
as among his noblest (1857) This is “The Interior of the 
Duomo, at Milan " The two great pillars which support the 
octagon, with the bronze and silver pulpits by which they are 
encircled, were the Nvorks successively earned out by Carlo 
Borromeo and the Cardinal Frederick The bassi relievi by 
which they are ennehed were executed by Andrew Pelhgone, 
and the caryatides supporting them represent the symbols of 
the four Evangelists, and the four Doctors of the Church, 
Saints Gregory, Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine All this 
elaborate detail is faithfully delineated by the painter, with no 
loss of breadth and feeling, while the human incident of the 
procession ascending the steps leading to the choir, and the 
visitors and devotees distnbuted in the mve, aid the impres- 
siveness of this magnificent interior 

The two great water colour landscape punters De Wint 
[1784 — 1849] and Copley Fielding [17S7 — 1855] had both passed 
the most brilliant part of their career at the date of the Queen's 
accession The former practised sometimes m oil, but he 
found his subjects, whatever, the medium, always on his natne 
soil the level country of Lincolnshire ha\ing a peculiar attnc 
tion for him Excellent examples of his v^ork are plentiful. 
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and invariably exhibit his keen appreciation of the sensitive 
effects of nature executed with deliberate touch, firm and 
confident Mr George Fenton Smith, of Putney Hill, has 
several fine specimens of his work “ Harvesting " is one 
(15 X 28), with the gold of the wheatfield fresh as if painted, 
as It probably was, out of doors and not touched afterwards , 
and “Moors with Sportsmen’ is another (13 x 28), once in 
the possession of Mr. Ayscough Fawkes These are of the 
more gentle undulating country His more hilly scenery may 
be instanced by the two Mr Stephen Holhnd possesses — 
“ Conisborough Castle, Yorkshire,” glowing m the still fulness 
of colour, and “On the River Dart' (22 x 36), where the 
coolness of the foliage along the beautiful river 15 not m the 
least interfered with by the close attention to detail which 
the painter has given throughout the work All the world 
knows how much he painted and how conscientiously, with a 
distinct individuality in expression The surrounding circum- 
stances of his life appear to have been eminently tranquil, and 
of a character conducive to the development of a painters 
powers — indeed so free was it of disturbing elements that his 
biographer characterized it as “as uneventful as the course of 
a Dutch river He was among the first to institute the now 
common custom of inviting ones friends and patrons to the 
studio to see the pictures that were about to be sent in for 
exhibition 

His contemporary Copley Fielding who survived him six 
jears painted with lighter touch and with slighter effect, but 
the extreme sensitiveness and delicacy of his work enable it 
to stand bj itself is the work of a man of independent outlook 
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His skies in particular revealed a fineness of perception and a 
capacity to express it that were remarkable, and he, with others 
also of his time, succeeded in their dexterous handling m 
reaching, as Mr Ruskin says, ** subtleties of gradation m misty 
light which were wholly unthought of before their time " Ex- 
amples of this in Copley Fielding s case are numerous, but 
equal to any are the “Bow Hill Downs’ (19 X 31) in Mr 
Abel Buckley’s exquisite collection, and “ Ben More, Isle of 
Mull (15 X -22), in the possession now of Sir James Joicey 
The downs of Sussex, “ depths of far distant brightness,” 
came with a peculiar aptitude to his hand, but wooded scenery, 
extended views of coast, and occasionally the wide, open sea, 
were his subjects and in 1849 he painted that extremely noble 
work termed “ A Grand Scottish Landscape ” (30 X 46), m 
the collection now of Mr Jesse Haworth, of Bowden, Cheshire, 
m which a high range with a snotvy peak is introduced 

The paintings of Sir Charles Eastlake [1793 — *865] are 
not numerous, and indeed dunng the present reign he was 
not identified so much with the actual practice of the profes 
Sion as with literature and occupations of a more or less public 
character , but his work is fairly recorded m the National 
Gallery by some excellent examples, the chief of which was 
painted m 1850, “The Escape of the Carrara Family from 
the Pursuit of the Duke of Milan" (50 X 40), a repetition of 
the work painted in 1834 That astute connoisseur Robert 
Vernon purchased it, and it is distinctly conspicuous for 
charactenstic grace of design and refinement of touch and 
expression 

Sir Watson Gordon [1790—1864] Winterhalter [1806—1873]. 
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and Grant [1810 — 1878] were among the best known as 
portrait painters when the Queen ascended the throne, and all 
three at that date were about midway m their career The 
first-named was eminent m his practice, and acquired a high 
reputation as a delineator chiefly of men of character and 
distinction, quite taking the place of Raeburn m the Scottish 
capital after the death of that distinguished portraiturist Win- 
terhalter was of foreign extraction, but he became a great 
favourite at the English Court, and has left much on record 
as a portrait painter m royal and aristocratic circles His work, 
however, cannot be said to rank high It is pleasing m 
arrangement, and at times graceful, or rather, polished — for he 
>vas quick and skilful in suggesting a certain superficial elegance 
when picturing some aristocratic sitter , but his work would 
never call for high commendation on the score of technique 
It was often meretricious, but nevertheless, for at least thirty 
years, he enjoyed considerable popuhrny In the Royal Col- 
lection are many specimens of his portraiture Sir Francis 
Grant, on the other hand, though not m any sense a great 
painter, nor showing what may be called the highest charac- 
teristics in portraiture, commanded a sound technique, and was 
master also of much power of design in the direction of 
elegance and simplicity, invariably securing at the same time 
a most striking resemblance in his portraits He had no 
regular artistic education, having indeed begun life as a bar- 
rister, and adopting art not until he was twenty-five Pictures 
of sporting character, such as ‘ The Melton Hunt, which 
attracted considerable attention m J839, and in which the scarlet 
coats m less talented hands would easily have made it a mean 
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His sktes m particular revealed a fineness of perception and a 
capacity to express it that were remarkable, and he, with others 
also of his time, succeeded in their dexterous handling in 
reaching, as Mr Ruskm says, “ subtleties of gradation in misty 
light which were wholly unthought of before their time” Ex- 
amples of this in Copley Fielding s case are numerous, but 
equal to any are the “Bow Hill Downs’ (19 X 31) m Mr 
Abel Buckley’s exquisite collection, and “ Ben More, Isle of 
Mull ’ (15 X -22), m the possession now of Sir James Joicey 
The downs of Sussex, “depths of far distant brightness,” 
came with a peculiar aptitude to his hand, but wooded scenery, 
extended views of coast, and occasionally the wide, open sea, 
were his subjects, and in 1849 he painted that extremely noble 
work termed “ A Grand Scottish Landscape ” (30 X 46), in 
the collection now of Mr Jesse Haworth, of Bowden, Cheshire, 
in which a high range with a snowy peak is introduced 

The paintings of Sir Charles Eastlake [j?93— 1S65] are 
not numerous, and indeed during the present reign he was 
not identified so much with the actual practice of the profes 
Sion as with literature and occupations of a more or Jess public 
character , but his work is fairly recorded m the National 
Gallery by some excellent examples, the chief of which was 
painted in 1850, “The Escape of the Carrara Family from 
the Pursuit of the Duke of Milan’ (50 X 40), a repetition of 
the work painted m 1834 That astute connoisseur Robert 
Vernon purchased it, and it is distinctly conspicuous for 
chnractenstic grace of design and refinement of touch and 
expression 

Sir Wat-^on Gordon [1790^-1864], W'lnterhiher [1806 — 1873J 
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and Grant [1810 — 1878] were among the best known as 
portrait painters when the Queen ascended the throne, and all 
three at that date were about midway m their career The 
first named was eminent in his practice, and acquired a high 
reputation as a delineator chiefiy of men of character and 
distinction, quite taking the place of Raeburn in the Scottish 
capital after the death of that distinguished portraitunst Wm 
terhalter was of foreign extraction, but he became a great 
favourite at the English Court, and has left much on record 
as a portrait painter m royal and aristocratic circles His work, 
however, cannot be said to rank high It is pleasing m 
arrangement, and at times graceful, or rather, polished — for he 
was quick and skilful in suggesting a certain superficial elegance 
when picturing some aristocratic sitter, but his work would 
never call for high commendation on the score of technique 
It was often meretricious but nevertheless, for at least thirty 
years he enjoyed considerable popularity In the Royal Col- 
lection are many specimens of his portraiture Sir Fra'’*^ 
Grant, on the other hand, though not m any sense-''^ 
painter, nor showing what may be called the 
tenstics m portraiture commanded a sound technique^ a 
master also of much power of design m the directu 
elegance and simplicity invariably securing at the same timv^ 
a most striking resemblance m his portraits He had no 
regular artistic education having mdeed begun life as a bar 
nster and adopting art not until he was twenty-five Pictures 
of sporting character such as The Melton Hunt, which 
attracted considerable attention in 1839 and m which the scarlet 
coats m less talented hands would easily have made it a me in 
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His skies in particular revealed a fineness of perception and a 
capacity to express it that were remarkable, and he, with others 
also of his time, succeeded in their dexterous handling in 
reaching, as Mr. Ruskin says, subtleties of gradation in misty 
light which were wholly unthought of before their time." Ex- 
amples of this in Copley Fielding’s case are numerous, but 
equal to any are the "Bow Hill Downs” (19 x 31) in Mr. 
Abel Buckley’s exquisite collection, and " Ben More, Isle of 
Mull” (15 X 22), in the possession now of Sir James Joicey. 
The downs of Sussex, " depths of far distant brightness,” 
came yiith a peculiar aptitude to h*<! Innd 
extended views of coast, and occasionally ti.u 
were his subjects, and in 1849 he painted that extremely noi^jw 
work termed " A Grand Scottish Landscape ” (30 x 46)1 in 
the collection now of Mr. Jesse Haworth, of Bowden, Cheshire, 
in which a high range with a snowy peak is introduced. 

The paintings oF Sir Charles Eastlake [1793 — *865] are 
not numerous, and indeed during the present reign he was 
not identified so much with the actual practice of the profes- 
sion as with literature and occupations of a more or less public 
character ; but his work is fairly recorded in the National 
Gallery by some excellent examples, the chief of which was 
painted in 1850, “The Escape of the Carrara Family from 
the Pursuit of the Duke of Milan" (50 X 40), a repetition of 
ihe w’ork painted in 1834. That astute connoisseur Robert 
Vernon purchased it, and it is distinctly conspicuous for 
characteristic grace of design and refinement of touch and 
expression. 

Sir Watson Gordon [1790 — 1864], Winterhalter [1806 — 1873J. 
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sive in their interpretation, either of the severer aspects of 
nature, as in “The Last Gleam before the Storm ’ (35 x 50, 
1847), or the more tranquil, such as the rich uplands of 
golden corn beneath a white clouded summer sky which 
came repeatedly from his hand, his work was ‘not m every 
case brought to the same degree of excellence, — at times it 
fell far short of what he was capable of accomplishing m the 
direction of finish, and an imposing effect, true enough m 
colour, was often to the critical eye brought low by careless 
because probably burned workmanship, accounted for possibly 
by the large demand which the dealere and others made upon 
his brush But his really good works are very numerous, a 
rich fruit of one life “Woodcutters’ (39 x 50), belonging 
to Mr Ralph Brocklcbank, of Tarporley , “ The Storm m 
Autumn ’ (36 x 53, 1856), the property of Lord Armstrong, 
“A Hillside Farm, Isle of Wight (1849), belonging to 
Sir Samuel Montagu, and which by his kindness is repro 
duced here, or the “Summer Eve by Haunted Stream 
(27 X 35> 1S53), m the collection of Sir Cuthbert Ouilter, may 
be instanced in passing as possessing in a strong measure his 
fine chanctenstics , while m works of smaller size few can 
excel the fine little example owned by Mr Abel Buckley, 
and once m the David Price Collection, *'A Fme E\enmg 
after Ram, North Wales (15 x 22) or “The Potato field ’ 
in the possession of Mr Alex T Hollingsworth, remarkable 
for the true effect of vuid light, — but both these works were 
painted anterior to the present reign Born forty-five >ears 
before the Queen came to the throne, Lmnell lived for 
fort) fi\c >ears after and he was ont of the few men of 
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great capictly who was not awarded membership of the Royal 
Academy 

Lee, Pyne, and Holland were each in middle life at the 
Queen’s accession Lee [1799 — 1879] found his inspiration m 
the placid scenes of English landscape, working later fre- 
quently with T Sidney Cooper, on whom he depended for 
the insertion of cattle in bis works The first joint production 
of the two men appeared in the Academy in 1848 Cooper, 
profiting from his close study of Verboeckhoven, had exhibited 
his first picture at the Academy as long ago as 1833, and, with 
the e'cception of Mr G F Walts, appears to be the only 
painter now living whose work was on the Academy walls in 
the year of the Queen’s accession Making an early reputa- 
tion for his clever rendering of cattle and sheep, often with wel 
studied and most pleasing skies, and portraying with practisec 
decision of touch the level countryland about his native city ol 
Canterbury, he still lives to enjoy the reputation his long life 
of excellent work entitles him To find the very finest speci 
mens of his work one must revert to the decade between 1846 
and 1856, when his exceptional capacity was at its best One 
particular specimen of 1S47 was exhibited at the Guildhall in 
1894, of singular power and excellence (42 X 56), another 
dated 1855 is in the collection of Mr J Pierpont Morgan in 
Princes Gate, and Mr Horatio Bright, of Sheffield, has one 
larger than either of the preceding, “Canterbury Meadows’ 
a splendid example once m the collection of Lord Northwick 
Many others of this period might be noted, for he has 
never been other than a prolific worker His joint produc- 
tions with Lee are also numerous The first picture that 
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distinguished connoisseur and collector Mr. Charles Butler 
ever bought 'was a Lee and Cooper, one of the .largest of 
its kind, and he possesses • it now in Connaught Place, 
regarding it perhapg not without some degree of ' sentiment, 
as being the earliest arrival of a collection that has since 
developed into one large numerically and of many phases. 
Another Lee and' Cooper of considerable distinction was sold 
in March 1897, at Christie's;' from the collection of Sir 
Charles Booth. This was called also “Canterbury Meadows” 
(41 X 57), painted in tSss*. cows standing in a stream near a 
fine group of trees and with a wide view over the flat countrj'. 

Pyne.[i8oo — 1870] was originally intended for the law, 
but abandoned 'that profession to become a painter, and at 
thirty-five gave evidence of his work on the Royal Academy 
wall! ‘To Venice is owing his more attractive productions, 
but the Rhine and other spots of beauty on the Continent 
have been recorded by him not without great feeling and 
appreciation of colour. Mrs. Charles E. Lees, of Oldham, has 
one of the best of the Venetian pictures (21 x 29). 

Holland [1800 — 1870] was best known in early life as a 
painter of flowers, and he did not apply himself until he was 
'iVinVj .-vrfe ‘it; 'di in\ -ff, -ttVinhi \(t Zreb'tmed nut 

only to make an adequate competence, but a conspicuous and 
lasting name. ’This was landscape, his power in that 'direction 
being greatly broadened and strengthened by a Continental 
tour, his sojourns in Venice, first in 1835. and again in 1857, 
resulting in many works of the most rich and pleasing quality, 
associated not infrequently with a touch of the romantic, which 
lent of course additional charm to the work. Mr. Alfred 
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Palmer, of Treading, has a small gem of this character ; and 
Mr., St^hen Holland owns a larger work, “St. Mark’s, 
Venice,” that glows with rich light, and possesses exceptional 
feeling, Mrs. Dyson Perrins, too, has several of the best of 
his Venetian pieces. Of his English landscapes there are 
many, and there is one entitled “Herne Bay” (27 x 36) in 
the collection of Mr. William Coltart, of Birkenhead, which for 
aerial breadth and sensitive gradations is not surpassed by 
any work of his. When by his Continental work he had 
proved himself a master in the management of rich and dee] 
tones, this silvery example of “ Herne Bay,” which wa 
executed during the first year of his return to England, in 
dicates the wide grasp he had acquired in the range of colour. 

An entirely original^ man was William Muller [1812 — 1845^ 
in his interpretation of nature in landscape. A pupil of*]* B 
Pyne, but developing into a far more robust handler of thf 
brush than that delicate colourist, he acquired a style and force 
entirely his own. Thirty-three was the narrow limit of his 
life, but even in this brief span he was able to leave behind 
him work which, far from being mere works of promise, which 
might be all one would be entitled to look for at that age, 
were many of them actual and considerable performances. The 
collection recently brought together in the Birmingham Art 
Galler>’'by Mr. Whitworth Wallis gave the best idea that has 
hitherto been given of the life’s work of this remarkable 
painter. He spent, much time abroad in Greece and Egypt, 
and .many records are left of these travels, one of them, quite 
a little gem (14 X 20), being bought by Mr. Robert Vernon 
and now in -the National Gallery. The most fiimous of his 
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foreign pieces is, however, the “Chess PU)ers’ (23 x 34), 
owned now by Mr James Mason, of Witney , executed m 
England in 1843, from sketches made m Egypt, and here 
reproduced by Mr Mason’s kind permission The whole 
work occupied him but two days It was outlined on an old 
deal panel, and he began by punting only part of the subject 
now seen , but as the day went on it grew in size and im- 
portance, and at the end of the first day the whole subject 
began to appear, each figure in its place, and great power 
and character coming on The next day he resumed work 
early, having covered the painting o\ermght with a thick damp 
cloth, so as to exclude the air and keep the paint from drying, 
and by the time it was dark on the second day the picture 
was finished, such as it is now It was m Mr Charles Birchs 
collection for some time, but he was led to part with it to 
Mr Joseph Gilloit, who gave him Turners “Mercury and 
Argus’ in exchange At Mr GiHotts sale in 1872 it was 
acquired by Mr J • Heugh for 3,950, when it passed to 

Mr Bolchow, at the sale of whose pictures m 1874 it realized 
a still higher price, ^4 052 

“The Slave Market at Cairo ranks next perhaps to the 
"Chess Players, realizing ;^2 890 in 1876 but ‘ The Baggage 
Wkiggon’ (40 X 83) painted in 1845 and belonging now to 
Mr Thomas Ashton and Turkish Merchants (54 x 83), 
dated also m 1845 and the property now of Lord Burton, are 
great works not far behind the two first mentioned Gillott 
was a liberal patron and kind friend to Muller, and Mr 
Willnm Smith m his “ Old Yorkshire ' makes curious mention 
of an incident in relation to this patronage Others sought 
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the outlook of a true lover of nature. He was* not seen at 
the Academy until 1831, being then forty-five, but he already 
had his admirers — a small band of connoisseurs* who had 
discerned his exceptional merits. In 1877 an exhibition of 
nearly a hundred of his works was held at Mr. Maclean’s in 
the Haymarket ; and the world was thus enabled not only to 
study the beauties, but to make Itself acquainted (which, 
comparatively speaking,, it was not) with the rare excellence 
and soundness of his ^\o^k. 

Exhibiting at the Royal Academy from 1S2S onwards, 
George Lance [1802 — 1864], the still-life painter, one of few 
of the British School who excelled In this phase of art, was 
addicted neverthdess in early life to subject pictures,' producing 
in 1836 “ Melancthon’s First Misgivings,” and in 1843 “The 
Village Coquette”, but his reputation as a painter rests upon 
his representation of flowers and fruit, for which he undoubtedly 
had a great natural gift, and of which the best examples were 
sent to the Academy in the early half of the present reign. 
Since the days of De Heem or Van der Bayren no painter has 
been so successful as a fruit painter in oil. Comparatively few 
pursue this branch of art, but it none the less needs study and’ 
‘great poiver of imitation to reach perfection, for faults are 
easily perceived by the acquaintance which every one has with 
the objects represented, small scope being allowed for the 
indulgence of the painter’s licence in this direction. 

A greater man, of course, in still-life was William Hunt 
[rygo — 1S64], working, howei-CT, only in water-colour. In bis 
earlier years he painted landscape, but owed his popularity at 
the commencement to his rustic figures and humorous studies 
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of boys “Good night,’ in Mr Orrock’s collection, is one of the 
most delightful of the latter “Too Hot” and “The Restless 
Sitter” are also incomparable examples, until recently in the 
possession of the late Mr George James , but of the former 
kind Mr Stephen Holland, in a work entitled “ The Flower 
Girl,” has one of the most charming examples, in which an 
endless variety of brilliant colour is cleverly focused In Hunt’s 
groups too, such as the “Cymon and Iphigenia” (22 x 29) 
belonging to Mr Charles Maw, and Mr Humphrey Roberts’s 
“ Preparing for the Ball,” a fine power of composition is dis- 
played, but this latter quality is seen m its full development 
in his painting of fruit and flowers and all kinds of still-hfe, 
to which he devoted almost exclusively the latter years of his 
life Upon these he expended the utmost care and delicate 
finish, combined invariably with splendour of colour and most 
skilful arrangement Every important collection of water-colours 
possesses examples of this character of which there are very 
many, all of them in point of excellence on a vcrj e\en 
level 

We have been dealing hitherto with painters who shone, 
though m nearly everj instance after the Queen’s accession, yet 
in most instances also before Her Majesty came to the throne, 
and we have arrived at the period of those whose more notable 
work was clearly done and whose reputations were formed m the 
present reign From these, however, we must make one excep 
tion — that of Sir Edwin Landseer [1S02 — 1873] who, coming 
from an artistic famil) , was early trained and watched over bj his 
' fither (himself an Associate of the Academy), who, it is said, 
sent lus son at an earlj age into the fields to sketch any animals 
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the young artist when they heard that so ^veahhy a patron 
was bidding for his works, and Muller allowed them to hue 
at large prices the very pictures that Gillott had commissioned 
him to paint Gillott became angry at this, and sent off" all 
the pictures he had by him to be sold in London by auction 
and “without reserve' This step so affrighted the art world 
that Mullers became a drug in the market, and the disappointed 
artist went m penitence to Gillott, who was generous enough 
to restore him to favour and to give him commissions to the 
end of his brief life 

The nation has been fortunate enough recently m having 
had presented to it, by Mr Holbrook GaskeJJ, an example of 
his sea, for “ Dredging on the Medway " shows the grey 
water in which he so excelled, with its strong cadence of rich 
tones in the sploshing waves The heavy dark mass of the 
dredger, with a brown sailed lugger alongside, casts a shadow 
to the nght that the artist has seized upon as a valuable 
point in the composition, while the cockle shell of a boat, 
pulling towards it from the left, holds the only touch of bright 
colour m the picture m the red cap and blue jacket of the 
boatman Naturally an attractive work, it is never free on 
students’ days from enthusiastic copyists Another of this 
kind, but smaller (21 x 35), is in the collection of Mr Charles 
Gdssiot, entitled “ On the Medway, ' where the scene, how* 
ever, ts more rustic — willows and alders on the banks, and 
ducks on the fresh rippling water The feature of both works 
IS the singularly pleasing effect of the prevailing tone of 
grey, that is recognized at once as nght This appreentor 
of Muller has during the present year added another of a 
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different cKardCter to his collection^ “A View at Gillingham 
on ' the Medway” (41 X *33), painted in 1841/ This is 
studiously composed and delightful in its masculine finish, and 
there is less evidence of impatience in it ‘than in his sea-pieces, 
where the moving effect and modelling of the waves sfeem 
protesting to be worked into enduring form so readily at his 
bidding, but which nevertheless in form and hue are sub- 
servient to his master hand Further dealing with these in 
the direction of finish would probably have been fatal to their 
freshness and air — to, in fact, their reality, which of course is 
the element which forces its charm upon the beholder. Fiercely 
indeed is this impatience emphasized in Sir William Agnew’s 
large “Eel Bucks at Goring” (49 X 81), painted when he 
was thirty. “ Left as “a sketch for some fool to finish and 
ruin ” is what the painter wrote in large letters on the back of 
the canvas, as he threw down his brushes and left to posterity 
a work which posterity would indeed be foolish to touch The 
almost blind force exercised in it in its rush of sombre, browns, 
rich greys, and impulsive lights makes any true lover of art 
rejoice that it is left in the condition in which it hangs in 
‘Great Stanhope Street 

Alfred Vickers the Elder [1786 — 1868] bore some resemblance* 
to Muller both in his landscapes and his dear grey seas, in the 
movement of which he too could claim considerable mastery • 
but his handling, though free and decisive, was more delicate, 
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effect is finely given with extremely sensitive gradations, and 
though a small (vork (20 x 24). i‘ » » S“' 

chose for it the happy title of "ChMren of the Mist"; awi 
truly they look it in their free mountain home. The possessor 
of this work is Mr. Jesse Hatvorthi ana Lanaseer svas'ivom 
to say of it that he received more complimentary notes about 
this little example than any other he ever paintea. Thomas 
Landseer, who engraved it, regarded it as his best engraving, 
li was painted for Mr, Joseph Miller, who bequeathed it to 
Mt Thomas Lloyd, C.E.; and it wits acquired by its present 
owner, through Christie's, in 1875. »bo“t 

“Chevy” (53 x showed a deerlbound lying in 

the Wood-stairted snow, with watchful' and patient eye, beside 

. . ,v has run to death. Over chetr trail follows on broad 

.the stag It 11“ ^ - 

wing the expectant eagle ; and the known character the dog 
bears is given in the picture’s title, ** Sure's death, Chevy will 
fte’et leave him." .It is said that this picture came about by 
Landseer being on the scene when a deer was shot at. A 
collie dog gave chase to it, and on Landseer observing how 
useless it was, for it would never overtake the deer, the 
keeper rqoined, “Weel, sir, if the deer got the ball, sure's 
’ deeth, Chevy wiU no leave him ! ” And so it was : the deer 
had been wounded, and the d<^, following the trail of blood, 
never left it. Landseer and the keq>er found it lying by the 
deer, as shown in the picture. The wtwk ivas in the posses- 
sion of the late Mr. Htchard Hemnung. it was sold at 
Clirisiie’s in 1895 f^*" ;^3»202, and is now owned by Mr, J. B 
Robinson, of South African fame. 

But the most majestic, and probably- the most popular, 0 
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he might come across His innate genius declared itself ere he 
v-as SIX y^rs of age and drawings made by him at this earl) 
period are still preserved He was barely thirteen when his tvork 
first appeared on the Academ) walls which for fifty eight years 
aftenvards it tias his lot to adorn with a remarkable series of 
pictures the like of which had ne\er before existed m the 
British School Entering the Academy classes at the age of 
fourteen he soon acquired command of the technicalities of 
painting and ere the Queen had ascended the throne h^d 
achieved a brilliant repute as the most distinguished painter of 
animal life who had yet been known This repute was uell 
deserved by the production of many >\orks incidental to the 
animal world but chiefly of dogs and horses of i truth that was 
mstantl) recognized on all sides and which at the same time 
^\ere of sound workmanship The year of the Queens accession 
saw the exhibition at the Academy of that most pathetic little 
work The Highland Shepherds Chief Mourner now secured 
to the nation in South Kensington Museum under the bequest 
of the late Mr Sheepshanks From that 5 ear to the close of 
his life his works were eagerly looked for and quickl) secured 
b) the rich patrons of art Jacob Bell John Sheepshanks 
Robert Vernon and others It is impossible to enumerate his 
work^ here or indeed to do more than glance at i few of 
the more remarkable of them Many of the subjects were 
drawn from the Highlands of Scotland and the incidents con 
stand) occurring there of deer life or deer stalking ill of which 
arc good and true but some stand out be)ond others There s 

Life in the Old Dog Yet exhibited the )ear after the Queens 
accession was a large camas showing a hound tint Ind 
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bounded headlong over a precipice lying badly hurt beside the 
dead deer it had been chasing. A man has been let down by 
a rope, and is supporting the dog’s head on his knee as he 
shouts to those above* *' There’s life in the old dog yet," which 
nevertheless, by the artist’s subtle touch, seems to have death 
written in its eye. In a smaller work, called " Laying Down 
the Law," painted in 1840, and owned now by the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth, the Blenheim spaniel was introduced 
after the picture was completed, at the special request of the then 
Duke. The Queen has an early impression of an etching of the 
"picture, without this spaniel. ‘‘The Sanctuary" was painted in 
1843 for Mr. Wells, of Redleaf; but he gave it up to the Queen 
at the request of the Prince Consort, and it is now in the Royal 
Collection. It was inspired by a poem called “ Loch Maree." A 
weary stag has taken to the water to escape its pursuers, and 
has just gained footing on an island sanctuary after a long swim, 
his arrival scaring a flock of wild ducks from their retreat : — 

•‘How blest the shelter of that Jsland shore! 

There, while he sobs his panting heart to rest, 

Nor hound nor hunter shall his bir molest" 

So tranquil are the waters of the lake that the entire course 
of, the wearied swimmer lingers on the surface. 

“ A Random Shot " was another of his Scottish pieces, and 
one of his most pathetic. A hind has been shot, and by it 
stands a fawn, whose footprints in the snow, where it has 
pattered round in its lack of comprehension of its mother's 
stillness, are painfully rendered. This was exhibited in 1848. 
A few years later appeared (1S53) a troop of deer dimly seen 
approaching through a thick mountain mist. The atmospheric 
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his dccr pictures is “The Monarch of the Glen "'(64 X 66), 
piunted in 185a. It shows a stag, crowned with its twelve 
tines, standing among the clouds on an eminence of rock and 
he.iiher. His quick 'ear seems to have caught some sound 
foreign to it, and the sensitive nostrils expand as if scenting 
danger. This splendid specimen of the master is now in the 
possession of Mr. T. J* Damiit, of Bell Moor, Hampstead, 
by whose kind permission it is reproduced in this work. It 
w.is intended by Landseer to fill a panel on the wall of the 
Peers’ Refreshment Room in the then new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, as one of three subjects illustrative of the chase. It 
was sent on approval to the “Committee of -Fine Arts.” but 
was rejected by a vote of the House of Commons, and the 
painter, being anything but unmoved at the proceeding, the 
more especially since he had offered the picture to the nation 
for only £^00, sent it to the ensuing Academy Exhibition, 
185 1 1 where it evoked universal admiration, and was promptly 
purchased by Lord Londcsborough for .^840, the copyright 
of it, purchased by Messrs Henr)-^ Graves S: Co., bringing 
a further .^500 to the artist. It has since gre.itly increased 
in value. Lord Londesboroi^h sold it to the first Lord 
Cheylesmore, and at his death, in 189a, it passed to its 
present owner for upwards of j^y.ooo. 

“ WTicn first the daystar's clear cool light, 

Chasing night's shodosrs grey, 
iVith silver touched each rocky height 
That girded wild GlenStrae, 

Uprose the monarch of the glen. 

Majestic from his lair, 
juneyed the s^ne viith piercing ken, 

And snuffed the fragrant air.” 
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T])ese were the lines appended to the title in the Royal 
Academy Catalogue, taken from “ The Legends of Glenorchy ’ 
The work was engraved first by Thomas Landseer in t852, an 
artists proof of which realized ;^i20 it Christies in 1894 1 ^ 

was engraved again in 1893, and very successfully, b> J B 
Pratt and published by Messrs L^gatt Bros , of Cheapside 
Sir Cuthbert Quilter has the finelj finished “Midsummer 
Nights Dream,’ painted m 1851 for Mr Brunei, the famous 
engineer and architect of the Great Eastern steamship as one 
of a set of Shakespearian subjects by different artists, the price 
of each being ;^420 Nine years later it was sold at Christie’s 
for ;^2 940 to the hte Earl Brownlow, from vhose son it 
passed to Mr Quilter All the ide.is m this work, from the 
gnuze-winged fairy to the exquisitely painted rabbit with Peas 
blossom riding on it derive value from the fine colour and 
charming execution ‘ Peace and ‘ War, The Maid and 
the Magpie and ‘ Shoeing the Bay Mare are great ex- 
amples of the power he acquired and the nation is fortunate, 
through the munificence of Mr Jacob Bell m being the 
possessor now of all these four works 

One great work, entitled ‘The Otter Hunt (76 x 60) 
was painted about the time of the Crimean War for Lord 
Aberdeen, who loved that particular sport and who, according 
to Bedford was wont to point out every hound in the picture 
by name so truly were all the portraits of his favourite pack 
painted as they bayed around the huntsman who held tiloft 
the speirtd otter The picture was purchased by Messrs 
Agnew after Lord Aberdeens death for ^2,500 and it was 
sold to Mr Simuel Mendel, at whose sale Messrs Agqea 
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ag-.un purchased it, and in 1S77 acquired it for the third time 
for ^^5,952 at the sale at Christie’s of the collection of Baron 
Grant, ^vho had given, it is said, ;^9,45o for It. 

In "Man Proposes and God Disposes" the unusual shape 
of the canvas — 8 feet in length by only 3 feet in height — 
was adopted presumably as calculated to give a better idea 
of the immensity of that lone region stretching right and left 
into which the daring of the Arctic explorers had led them 
to penetrate. The great poet’s words on the cenotaph to Sir 
John Franklin in Westminster Abbey, 

“ Not here I the white North has thy bones," 

but followed the tribute the great painter paid in this picture 
to the lost Englishmen of the Erchm and Terror in 1849. 
Here in a tumbled chaos of ice are two polar bears; they 
have come on the remnants of a human expedition — a mast, 
the skeleton of a man, the nb of a boat, and a telescope ; one 
has in his teeth what remains of a Union Jack, which he 
endeavours to dr^ from the fallen mast ; the other, with 
uplifted head and closed eyes (an action so natural to the 
carnivora), is crunching up a bone, from which the flesh has 
long since disappeared. In the cold air the hot breath coming 
from the nostrils of the beasts conveys an idea of the enormous 
vigour of the brutes, and with consummate skill and unfaltering 
hand are they drawn and painted, A false line or a wrong 
shadow would have been fatal to the one pulling at the 
Union Jack, its limbs all huddled together and its bulk* 
straining itself with the novel thing it has got hold of. 
The picture was sold in t88i at Christie’s for ‘^^6,615, 
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the highest uuclion price obtained up to tlwt time for a 
Landseer, and it now hangs in the galler)' of the Royal 
Holloway College. 

“The Sick Monkey" was a touching picture, and exhibited 
the painter’s free brush work, apart from the pathetic incident. 
It belongs to the Earl of Northbrook. One of his lat^t 
works was the “ S wanner)* invaded by Sea-eagles," exhibited 
in iSdg, occupying then the chief place m the large room 
at the Acidemy on the occasion of that body's first exhibi- 
tion at their new quarters in Burlington House. . It passed 
into the collection of the Marquis of Northampton, and thence 
to US present owner, Lord Masham, of Swinton, Yorkshire. 
It is the largest Landseer painted, being "o x ro8, and was 
begun _many years before its final completion — Indeed it has 
been said that a brother Academician now living was con- 
cerned in its final touches. 

Landseer's career from first to last was a highly pros- 
perous one It was natural that a man of bis genius should 
have many patrons, and his works were never on his hands. 
To paint savage animals was nev-er, or rarely, to his taste, 
but he seldom failed in anything he undertook. Had he not • 
been under the Royal command to paint, for instance, the 
picture of “Van Amburgh the Lion-tamer," as he appeared 
with his animals at the, London theatres, it is doubtful 
whether it would ever have been undertaken. He is not 
happy in it, and the subject is not altogether dei’oid of 
degrading effect, but the animals are nevertheless handled as 
his hand alone could handle them, the tiger especially, whose 
head, "rolled back, is a wonderful piece of drawing and 
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bnlhant painting A repUca of this work, varied m certain 
details, IS m the possession of the Duke of Wellington, at 
Apsley House 

Perhaps no painter of the British School is so widely 
known throughout the country as Landseer, and none have 
been identified in a greater degree with the Queen s reign 
than he Four hundred and sixty one of his pictures drawings, 
and sketches were exhibited at the Academy s winter exhibi- 
tion in 1S74, and a most reliable catalogue of his works and 
engratings has been compiled by Mr Algernon Graves, the 
present representative of the house that published nearly all 
the engravings from Landseer’s works A large number of 
these engravings were included m the exhibition above referred 
to, and among them was one for which Mr Graves had paid 
Landseer five guineas, and another for which he had paid 
him ;^3 000, the former being the illustration of " Wamba 
and his Dogs for the Wa^crley Novels, and the latter "A 
Dialogue of Waterloo 

England was fortunate in about the middle of this century 
in having not only many painters of great note, but a growing 
number of art patrons among whom there are three who 
stand out conspicuously from the rest, by reason of their 
collections, accumulated with great taste and judgment, 
becoming eventually the property of the nation Their names 
are familiar to all — Robert Vernon, John Sheepshanks and 
Jacob Bell — all of them men of great wealth, and animated 
by the desire to elevate the intellectual character and advance 
that national distinction which is the surest and most endur- 
ing So marked an effect had Robert Vernon on British 
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art, that the fact -of his selecting a picture out of an 
exhibition went far to establish the reputation of the painter. 
He boasted of no gallerj% ‘but every room in his large 
mansion in Pall Mall was filled with pictures, to the number 
of about one hundred and ninety, the most conspicuous'feature 
of the collection being the absence of mediocrity. One 
hundred and fifty'seven of these works became the property 
of the nation in 1S47. Mr. Sheepshanks’ gift in 1857 con* 
sisted of two hundred and thirty-three works, and Mr. Jacob 
Bell’s in 1859 of eighteen, of which seventeen were notable 
examples of the British School and the remaining one the 
famous “Horse Fair” by Rosa Bonheur. 



CHAPTER 111 . 

For the first years of the Queen’s reign remarkable works con- 
tinued annually to appear from the brush of many of those already 
mentioned, but other painters with promise of eminence were 
now making their impress : Leslie, Webster, and Horsley in 
genre; Dyce, Maclise, Ward, Egg, and Herbert as exponents 
of history; and Poole as exampling subjects imaginative and 
poetic in character, 

Charles Robert Leslie [1794 — '859] was approaching his 
prime at the date of the Queen’s accession, and produced many 
works which belong to the present reign. Among these may 
be counted the charming “ Florizel and Perdita," the humorous 
“Who can this be!*” “ La Malade Imnginaire,” “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” etc., the last-named (38x24, 1841) showing 
the spirited servant girl Nicole, a broom in one hand and a 
foil in the other, fairly vanquishing the good old gentleman ;* 
nor must the second rendering of “ Sancho Panza in the Apart- 
ment of the Duchess" be forgotten, which appeared in 1844. 
This sedms to have been an attractive theme for Leslie, He 
had de<ilt with it in 1824, in a work now in the possession of 
Lord Leconfield at Petworth, and the attractive picture in the 
National Gallery was a repetition of this, with a few variations 
49 
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in the dctiils nncl not n few improvements It is fortumte 
that vcf) man) of his works hive come into the Nittonil 
Collections the gift either of Mr Vernon or Mr Sheepshanks 
purchased b) these wealthy patrons direct from the painter and 
the) ma) be reckoned is among his best — fine in quality, 
pleasing in composition and positu ely captivating in many 
cases in their theme Poetical painting was by no means Leslies 
strong side e\en m painting Shakespeare his level of excellence 
vanes but his renderings of Cervantes and Molierc are all good 
and unrivalled in their line One of the simpler of these latter 
belonging to the Sheepshanks gift is the little picture of the 
inamorata of Don Quixote Dulcinea del Tobesco painted 
in 1S39 exquisite m finish and of which a reproduction is here 
given 

Leslie like Etty was early in life face to face with an 
uncongenial career being bound apprentice to a bookseller but 
at the age of nineteen he entered the Academy schools and 
soon met with success though it was not until he was twenty 
three that he showed his leaning toward those humorous genre 
subjects which his shrewd views of life and his clever portrayal 
of character enabled him to achie\e and which taken generally 
from the standard authors Cervantes Shakespeare Goldsmith 
Moliere and others he was promptly able to dispose of and 
on which his reputation rests 

Thomas Webster [1800 — 18S2] was six years Leslies junior 
and at the date of the Queens accession had a*rc<idy been a 
contnbutor to the Academy Like many other paint^£S^?who 
have risen to distinction he had been intended by his parents 
for another course in life — in his case that of music — but at 
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twjinty his capacity as an artist so far declared itself that he 
was permitted to enter the Academy schools. -Those engaging 
works of his “The Smile" and “The Frown,” now in the 
^ collection of Mrs. Thwaites, of Addison Road, and called 
originally, when exhibited in 1841, “The Joke” and “The 
Frown," were suggested by the familiar lines relating to the 
, schoolmaster in Goldsmiths “ Deserted Village." In the 
latter picture the young school lads trace “the day’s disaster 
in the morning face,” and in the former they laugh with 
counterfeited glee “ at all his jokes, and many a joke had 
he” The effect is inimitable, the countenance of each child 
telling its stor>*. Replicas of these arc in the possession of 
Colonel H. D. Davies, of Wateringbury Place, Kent. Many 
others of like diameter, but probably not of such wide 
popularity, come well within the productions of the present 
reign. They all have in them so much of genuine and innocent 
humour, such touches of chameter and disposition, so thorough 
a knowledge of the manners and habits of juvenile life in the 
humbler classes, that they never fail to convey the spectator 
' with appreciative mind at once into the midst of the scenes 
depicted. He is excellently represented in the National 
Galler)', “ The Dame’s School ’’ (24 x 45, 1845), formerly in 
. the Vernon Collection, being one of the most beautiful of his 
works, an inimitable production containing thirty figures, each 
having assigned to it a. part to play according to the lines of 
the poet Shenstone, from whose verse the picture was conceived. 
Another version of this subject, but bearing the same title is 
in the possession of the Earl of Northbrook (21 x 35, 1855)* 

In this example the schodmistress is asleep, and her class of 
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seven boys and five girls are, with two exceptions, "amusingly 
diverting themselves in various ways. 

Two examples among those of Richard Redgrave [1804— 
1888] in the South Kensington Museum suffice to sustain that 
conscientious artist’s reputation as a painter. One was among 
the half-dozen or so of his works which w'cre purchased and 
presented to the nation by John Sheepshanks, and represents 
" Ophelia weaving her GarLuids ” (30 X 25' 1S42). I often think 
this small work In its earnest aim and substantial and careful finish 
IS much underrated. It is full of pathos, and looking at other 
works by this sensitive and sincere artist it is not easy to realize 
that he was the painter of it at all. An intense wofulness is in the 
delicate face, and expressed also in every line of the slender figure 
which is thrown into strong relief against the dark-shadowed 
leafage that borders the fatal brook. The touches of colour in the 
flowers are possibly a little crude, but it is not difficult to discern 
that the whole conception was genuinely felt, and carried out 
m a sound and well trained manner. The other example Is 
“An Old English Homestead” (40 x 54, 1854), an exceedingly 
pleasing work, and one which 'irtistically would have been 
more so had its breadth of treatment not been sacrificed to its 
persistence in detail. It lacks the drawing-together of things of a 
William Collins , otherwise the aspect of nature, simple and truly - 
English, is none the less as sincerely aimed at as his. Although 
he painted much, the works of really wveted merit which he left 
behind are few ; but other work in the advancement of art fell 
to his hand : the Directorship of the Art Division at South 
Kensington Museum, the SurvQ'orship of the Crown Pictures, 
and the authorship, with his brother Samuel, of a useful work 
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eniiOcd *’ A Century of P.unien.,” were all carried out by him 
with conscientious cfibrt. 

Alfred Elmore [1S15 — 1881] and Augustus Egg were both 
trained by the Acidemy, The former painted with uneven 
quality, but selected his subjects more or less from historical in- 
cident, the quieter pages of history discovering the line in which 
he was more prominently successful ; such works .is “ The In- 
vention of the Combing Machine,” noNS' in the possession of 
Sir Is.i-ic Holden, or “The Invention of the Stocking Loom,” 
being avnong the vsotks which serve best to sustain hvs reputation. 
Both of them are not only most interesting histDric.d rdcords, 
jnore especually so to those whose lives are bound up with the 
IndvJstrics of the country, but are jnciortally good— clever in 
iirmngcmeni, and telling their stor>% certainly in the latter case, 
w’ilh touching pathos. Sir Thomas Bazlcy is the owner of 
this work. It shows the inventor, the Rev. William Lee, 
watching the movement* of his wife's fingers, which first 
suggested to him the idea of an imitation of the movements 
which a machine might be made to make. When its construction 
was sufficiently adv.inced, he set It up in London, in Bunhill 
Fields, and it was there that Queen Elizabeth went to see it 
in action. Alas, poor inventor! As the great French scientist 
Arago once said, •* The author of a discovery has always to 
contend against those whose interests may be injured, against the 
obstinate partisans of everything old, and finally with the envious ; 
and these three classes form the majority of the public.” The 
work which Lee's machine was able to produce appears in the 
first place ’to have been too coarse to captivate the Queen and 
in the second place, although improvements were *m.ide in it, she 
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would not encourage the Inventor, as she feared the hand-knitters’ 
industry might be prejudiced thereby. Taking his machine to' 
France,' at the invitation of King Henry IV., he set it up in 
Rouen. Special privileges were, promised him, but here again 
misfortune lay in his path. Ere these privileges could be 
vouchsafed to him the King died, and very soon after the hand 
of Death touched too the clever but disappointed man. His* 
workmen returned to England, where they were the means of 
laying the foundation of the industry in this country' j but neither 
the luckless inventor nor his /amjly reaped any reward for the 
years “of toil and hope. Elmore lived long into the present 
reign, dying in 1881. • • 

Egg [1816 — 1862] painted, always with careful 
subjects drawn for the most part from Shakespeare^^^cott, 
and Le Sage. He exhibited at the Academy wheh, he was 
twenty, but through his early death at forty-six the r^ord of 
the work he left is not a long one. He cannot be..^aid to 
have been very original. The class of subjects which, atlractecfs^ 
him was similar to that by which Newton and Leslie had made’ 
their reputation. He followed them at no great distance — indeed • 
in harmony and strength of colour, and certainly in decision of 
line, he often Surpassed them. Mr. J. Broughton Dugdale, of 
Wroxall Abbey, owns two of his best, “The Life” and “The 
Death of Buckingham,” in the former of which Is seen the 
dissipated nobleman surrounded by the equally dlpinated beauties 
of the Court of the Second Charles, at a bounteous board, 
where, through the open window in the summer night, shines 
the placid moon with a modesty strangely in contrast to the 
gay laughter that quickens and the garish lights that illumine 
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these moths of the moment, whose identical portmits, in their 
sumptuous attire, may be seen in many instances on the walls 
now, of Hampton Court Palace. 

Mr. Charles Gassiot, in his collection at Tooting, has an 
excellent rendering of that favourite subject “ Autolycus," 

Egg, dealt with so charmingly by C. R. Leslie in the 
Sheepshanks gift. It is a little hard perhaps, with a 
suggestion almost of Maclise in it, but its line and animation 
give it much value. Autolycus is singing " Come buy of 
me, come buy, come buy, or else your lasses cry." Around 
stand Mopsa, Dorcas, and others : one tries a plume in her 
companion's hair, who assumes it innocently enough ; another 
to a sorry swain shows the coveted gloves which he would 
fain not purchase. 'Tis a merry scene, and on the hillside 
beyond, quiet as Leslie’s, a winding path and sheep are seen. 
Firm and dexterously designed too is the important work owned 
by Mr. T. H. Miller, of Poulton-Ie-Fielde, of ■' Peter the Great " 
(36 X 50), whose future empress he sees for the first time as 
she bears the flagon of wine, in the capacity of a waitress, to 
the table at which he and his generals are seated. This 
^\ork may also be advanced as one of Eggs most talented 
achievements. 

It was a ma«er for congratulation when the important 
example of “ Beatrice knighting Esmond" (33x45- 1857) 

^^as acquired in 1S93 for the National Gallery from the collection 
of Mr. A. D. Hogarth, of Brompton Not that this is the only 
example which represents him there. There is the pretty 
scene from Le Sage’s Le Viable Botleiix, a play rarely read ' 
now. though it was once universally popular and was translated 
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intb all the chief European languages. The picture shows 
Patricio and his two fair friends at the conclusion of their 
breakfast. Partridges from Leon, pigeons from Old Castile, 
and all the fruits of the season are what poor Patricio has to 
pay for, and he finds he has but thirty reals to 'pay the bill 
of fifty ; he leaves in pawn, therefore, his rosary with its silver 
medals. This charming work was exhibited seven years after 
the Queen’s accession, and has been engraved by S. Sangster. 

John Callcott Horslej’, now in his eightieth year, and 
exhibiting at the Academy as long ago as 1839, exhibits a 
gentler vein. Somewhat after the manner of Leslie, but of 
greater delicacy of humour m his conceptions, though of less 
point than Leslie, hts subjects yet have In them that which 
is often very engaging and always imbued W’ith refinement.^ 
His contribution in 1S39 to the Academy was a very interesting 
little work called “ The Pride of the Village " (28 X 2it). 
entirely consistent in character with the works with which his 
name these many years has been associated. It fell to the 
possession of Mr. Vernon, and may now be seen in the 
National Gallery. I think I am acquainted with most of 
this painter’s ^^o^ks, and those in which he lays the scene 
in the Stuart period appear to my mind decidedly among the 
most important and, interesting. " The Duenna's Return ’ 
(22 X 27) is a pretty incident of an elderly lady returning home 
just at the moment to detect her fair-curled ward talking from 
an open window to 'her cavaJier lover; and "Checkmate" 
(33 ^ 47 )* collection of Mr. William Jessop. of . 

Sheffield, may be considered perhaps as his chief work, for 
of remarkable truth is the effect obtained in this picture of the 
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warm evening sun pouring into the old baronial hall (Haddon 
Hall, it has been said) where sit an elderly couple at chess. 
Nor is this the only incident on the canvas; in the distant 
corner by the window are a younger couple, whose occupation 
is of a kind to engage the regard of a page, who observes the 
courting from behind a screen. It was seen at the Guildhall 
in 1894, and again in 1897. The first time I saw it was at 
Christie’s in r872,'when it was sold at the Gillott sale for ;^i,7i i. 
Painted later, and on exhibition at the Academy in 1870, was 
a work equally entertaining in theme • and full of charming 
animation, “The Banker’s Private Room — Negotiating a Loan” 
(40 X 50). The subject was suggested by an occurrence the 
painter encountered at a London bank, but he has laid the 
scene in the surroundings and with the costumes of the seven- 
teenth century. • By the kindness of the trustees of the Royal 
Holloway College the picture is here reproduced. The white 
satin dress of the pretty Spanish lady, and the red jacket with 
its ermine cuffs and collar,* vivify the canvas and augment the 
charm with which the persuasion to lend is urged upon the astute 
banker; and not unobserved should be the e.xpression ~ 

sagacious clerk’s face as he looks through the crack of the door, 
rapidly forming his opinion as to the safety of the desired loan. 
The picture belonged once to Mr George Fox, of Elmhurst 
Hall; Lichfield, from whom it passed for .^1,225 to Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, of Aston Rowant. It was acquired in 18S3 for the 
Royal Holloway College, and is one of the happiest of the 
artist's works. Although a painter of many canvases (none 
of them very large in size, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
one he painted for St. Thomas's Hospital), he was also one of 
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those commissioned to decorate on a large scale the new Houses 
of Parliament half a century ago, and “The Spirit of Prayer"" 
in the House of Lords, and “Satan touched by Ithuriel’s Spear" 
in the Poets’ Hall, are by his hand. 

Paul Falconer Poole [iSio — 1879] attracted but little notice 
until about 1843, when he was thirty-three years of age. His 
picture, then, of “Solomon Eagle" (61 x 89), now in the Art 
Gallery at 'Sheffield, and for which he took Defoe as his authority, 
showed distinct talent, for into the rendering of an historical 
fact he introduced a feeling entirely his own, and which in later 
works asserted itself to such a degree as to make almost all he 
attempted suggestive both in conception and execution of a 
poetic inspiration. Of an undeniable richness of colour, tang- 
ible m form but veiled in ooetic feeline', the charm of his work 
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those commissioned to decorate on a large scale the new Houses 
of Parliament half a centurj- ago, and “The Spirit of Prayer"' 
in the House of Lords, and “ Satan touched by Ithuriel's Spear ’’ 
in the Poets’ Hall, are by his hand. 

Paul Falconer Poole [tSio — 1879] attracted but little notice 
until about 1843, ivhen he was thirty-three years of age. His 
picture, then, of "Solomon Eagle" (61 x 89), now in the Art 
Gallery’ at Sheffield, and Ibr which he took Delbe as his authority, 
showed distinct talent, for into the rendering of an historical 
fact he introduced a feeling entirely his own, and which in later 
works asserted itself to such a degree as to make almost all he 
attempted suggestive both in conception and execution of a 
poetic inspiration. Of an undeniable richness of colour, tang- 
ible in form but veiled in poetic feeling, the charm of his work, 
lies in the shadowy, the undefined. He had reached forty-five ‘ 
when he produced that singularly beautiful painting " PhitefiiSjs 
Song by the Side of the Beautiful Lake in thej^fe’ Valley” 
(48 X 73, 1S55), inspired by Boccaccio fyohT'the seventh day of 
the Decameron, and owned by Sir James Joicey. Eleven 
figures are grouped around the singer in various positions of 
studied grace, and,. bathed in a dim, uncertain light, the six- 
hundred-j ear-old story is treated as romantically as it well could 
be These ladies and gentlemen of the plague-stricken Florence 
are not lacking in gay attire, and this the painter has indicated 
(no slight achievement) without any disturbance of the mystic 
glow that pervades the scene. The happy woman’s song runs : — 
“^Vhat was the chann I cannot rightly tell 
That kindled in me such 
A fUme of lo\e, that rest nor day nor night 
I find. . . . 
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Now of nought else will I 
Discourse Quick, to thy bosom come me stram 
The sheer thought bids me sing like hrk at morn ' 

Poole's pictures to the end were tmbued with this same deep 
poetic feeling — never swerving despite the various styles and 
schools which during his career made themselves strongly felt, 
and which influenced many The nation has two of his works, 

' The Vision of Ezekiel ” (53 X 73) and The Death of Cordelia,” 
and Manchester has one of his finest, “ The Goths in Italy 
(57 X 84), which, until 1891, was m the collection of the late 
Mr. C P Matthews, a composition of nearly twenty figures It 
was painted four years before the “ Decameron,’ and was exhibited 
at the Academy in 1851, the date 1853 on the picture probably 
referring to a subsequent retouching The late Mr David Price, 
of Queen Anne Street, had several of his works, which in 1892 
were distributed, through Christie’s, among various private col- 
lections, and Mr Edward Fox White owned a splendid specimen 
— a lone mountainous landscape with the nude figure of a man 
confronted on a winding path by a lion This, in many respects 
an imposing work, is entitled ‘ A Lion in the Path, and is now 
in the collection of Mr John Aird at Hyde Park Terrace 
Most of his works, as may be gathered from their titles, lend 
themselves to his dreamy and original method of treatment, 
‘Imogen before the Ca\e of Belanus.' ‘Entrance to the Cave 
of Mammon’ from Spensers “ Fairy Queen,’ ‘Solitude’ from 
Shelley’s “ Alastor, and others of like character being the themes 
toward which his natural instinct led him One of hts latest 
productions— painted the year before he died— should not go 
unmentioned Doleful in subject, but impressive in meaning. 
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Now of nought else will 1 

Discourse Quick, to thy bosom come me strain: 

The sheer thought Wds me sing like lark at morn " 

Poole’s pictures to the end were imbued with this same deep 
poetic feeling — never swerving despite the various styles and 
schools which during his career made themselves strongly felt, 
and which Influenced many. The nation has tvvo of his works, 
The Vision of Ezekiel " (53 X 73) and “ The Death of Cordelia," 
and Manchester has one of his finest, “The Goths in Italy" 
(57 X 84), which, until 1891, was in the collection of the late 
Mr. C. P. Matthews, a composition of ne.irly twenty figures. It 
was painted fouryears before the “ Decameron," and was e.xhibited 
at the Academy in 185 r, the date 1853 on the picture probably 
referring to a subsequent retouching. The late Mr. David Price, 
of Queen Anne Street, had several of his works, which in iRpa 
were distributed, through Christie’s, among various private col- 
lections, and Ur. Edward Fox White owned a splendid specimen 
—a lone mountainous landscape with the nude figure of a man 
confronted on a winding path by a lion This, in many respects 
an imposing work, is entitled ■' A Lion in the Path." and is now 
in the collection of Mr. John Aird at Hyde Park Terrace.- 
Most of hl3 works, as may be gathered from their titles, lend 
themselves to his dreamy and original method of treatment, 

» Imogen before the Cave of Belarius." “ Entrance to the Cave 
of Mammon" from Spenser’s "Fairy Queen." "Solitude" from ' 
•Shelley’s “ Alastor," and others of like character being the themes 
toward which his natural instinct led him. One of his latest 

productions-painted the year before he died-should no, go 
unmentioned. Doleful tn subject, but mtpress.ve m meaning. 
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it was undertaken, in its valuable touch of the times of religious 
disturbance in Henry VIII.’s reign, with a disregard for popu- 
larity. This was entitled “ Smithheld : the Morning after the 
Burning of Anne Askew.” A gloom is over the spot this summer 
morning — July idth, 1546 — and shadowy forms in stooping 
attitude hover, searching for relics on the ash-strewn ground 
around the vacant stake; lean, woe-begone figures that one 
would rather not meet anywhere, least of all in so gruesome a 
spot. The painting had no beauty m it,- and in this respect 
it differed from his other works *> but its historical import ^vas _ 
impressive. I have not seen the work since its exhibition in 
1878, and do not know in whose collection it now is. Poole 
was a retiring man, wrapped, one would think, in his own 
thoughts, and producing to the end works entirely consistent 
with his early and attractive method. 

Dyce [1806 — 1864] was a Scotchman; studied art at first 
in Edinburgh and then in London. The theory of painting 
and art education absorbed his attention early, in life, and when 
thirty-one he published a pamphlet on the latter subject, of so 
intelligible and useful ‘a character as Jed to his being placed 
at a later period at the head of the Government Schools of 
Design, which were being at that time estal^ished throughout 
the country Portraits first engaged him, but ys early as 
he showed his capacity for dealing vth those far-away episodes 
of British history, legendary or in feet, with which his name 
is now more intimately connected. The 1839 picture was 
“St. Dunstan separating Edwy from Elgiva,” and the fore- 
runner of the five splendid designs, illustrative of the Arthurian 
period, which, some twenty years Jater, were carried out by 
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him »n fresco on the walls of- the Queen's Robing Room in 
the Palace of Westminster. These very original works were 
based, it is Jissumed, ,on Sir 'fiiomas I\Ialory's "-Morte 
d'Arthur," and could not in any «*:»>' have been inspired or 
stimulated by the late Poet L;mreSto’s “ Idylls of the King," 
since they were approaching compltitjo”, , if not actually com- 
pleted, at the date of the publicai>on of the Idylls; but in 
chivalrous sentiment, dignity of emotion, and. richness of colour 
they adequately express the spirit <?f Tennyson’s verse. It is 
to be regretted' that these works have been painted so high 
on the wall, their' base line being nearly nine feet from the 
ground, and the gloom that prevails in certain portions of the 
apartment, into which, it may be sai^ in passing, the sun never 
shines, not only detracts from the proper comprehension of 
ihctr excellence, but may be liable in tirne to do them permanent 
injury'. ' These five frescoes in the heart of London appear to 
be 'not often visited, but they are well worthy of study. The 
largest, about twenty feet in length, represents “ Sir Lancelot 
being admitted to the Fellowship of the Round Table,’* while 
of the others the most important are ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Galahad 
and his Company " and ** Sir Tristram harping to La Belle Isolt.” 
The first painting in the new Housed of Parliament was Dyce’s 
“ Baptism of Ethelbert.” The cartoon competitions took place 
,in 1843, ^rid the number of artists contributing was fifty-six ; but 
a third and fourth competition took- place, and it was not until 
1845 that it was decided to fill the six arched spaces in' the 
House of Lords with frescoes, and Dyce’s design for one of 
them was accepted. Other fi^cotis were executed by him, • 
notably for the Queen and Prince Consort at Osborne House, 
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a sketch for the work there executed, entitled “ Neptune 
assigning to Britannia the Empire of the Sea,” being shown 
at the Academy in 1847. 

Although able to work successfully on this large scale, he 
\Ncis also able to paint with astonishing minuteness of detail, 
and evidences of this are in the possession of many private 
collectors ; Mr. J. E, Taylor, of Kensington Palace Gardens, 
among other works of like character by him, has “ The 
Departure of the Knights in Search of the San Grae!,’’ a water- 
colour of great richn^s. finish, and movement. Mr. Charles 
Gassiot has also a ver)* highly finished work in oil, full of 
tnmquil sentiment, representing George Herbert at Bemerton 
(33 X 34 * 1861), which is here reproduced. The. scholarly 
divine is represented as speaking the first lines of a ver>' 
beautiful little poem he wrote : — 

“S'sect da), so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of ihe eirth and slc>, 

The de^rs shall weep th) fall lo-nighl, 

For thou must die." ' 

A curious story is 'told of this work. At first the p,unter 
had not only George Herbert in the picture, but I5.UC 
Walton as well, whom he showed on the bank of the stre.'im. 

Wbtjx told that the two men lived at t^uitc. dJjCfcrent 
periods, and that he must t.ike out one, he decided to take 
out Is.iac Walton, “but,” said he, "I'm ■ if I take out 
his basket.” .ind in the picture the fish-basket remains, a be.iuiirul 
specimen of his clean and finished handiwork, o\cr which he had 
sjK:nt much jtains. The National Gnllerj* not long ago (1S9}) 
acquired, through the generosity, I believe, of .Mr. J. ii. Ta)Ior, 
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.1 vivid cvamplv of the [winter's work, “St. John leading the 
Virgin from the Tomb" (25x42), the character of 

\\hich in its religious asjKiCt resembles several others of about 
the. same size which he produced A smaller work, “ Pcgwell 
Ba> ” (1858, 24 X 34), was, also in 1894, placed in the National 
Collection, being purchased at Christie's at the sale of the Br.ind 
Collection. The truest possible rendering of a scene famdvar 
to all is given: English chalk cliffs, rocks <it low tide, and the 
cool se.1 air of a summer evening In the late Sir John Pender’s 
collection w.is also a work, about as small as the preceding, 
showing King Henry VI. during the b.ittle of Towton, a rcall> 
beautiful specimen of studious work, in which the wc.ik, unwarhke 
chanicter of Henry has been adequately gnisped The hostile 
annies of Edward I\'. on the one side .ind Queen Margaret on 
the other met at Towton in Yorkshire, and while the battle 
raged Henry withdrew to a solitary spot, and there brooded 
over the tumultuous vicissitudes which had hitherto attended 
him and on the uncertainty of the future “ Would I were 
dead, if God's good will were so. for what is in this world 
but grief and woe^ Oh God' methinks it were a happy life 
to be no better than a homely swam " These are the words 
which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of the unfortunate 
king In all Dyce’s work there is evidence of deep and matured 
knowledge of art, and abundant proofs of thought and study 
He never painted to become popular, and m presence of many 
influences he was not to be turned from the manner of execution 
he adopted, and which was peculiarly his own 

A man of greater power of draughtsmanship, but of far less 
intrinsic poetic force, five years Dyce’s junior, but winning 
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membership of the Academy eight years before, was Daniel 
Maclise [iBii — 1870], a native of Cork. At the age of eighteen 
. he gained the Academy Gold Medal for his "Choice of 
Hercules" {30 x 44), a work which, when last I saw it nearly 
twenty years ago, ^Yas in the possession of Mr, F. W. Cosens. 
There is a poetic aspect in it which did not often find its wa^* 
into his work. The god is wooed by Virtue and Vice, the 
former a dignified and austere matron, the latter a seductive 
form who draws him back by allurements hard to resist, and 
who has with her a troop of joyous amorini. The work is rich 
in colour, and, if I remember aright, free fromwbathardness 
which detracts from so many of his fine design?. Im^r 5 £! 
picture on the Academy walls, 1833, is now in the possession 
of Mr. Thomas Ashton, of Didsbuiy, " Mokanna unveiling Ikt 
features to Zuleika." Large canvases were what he always pre- 
ferred, and scenes of tra|pc moment w’ere often successfully seized 
by him. "The Sleeping Beauty,”' formerly in the collection 
of the late Sir John Pender, in Arlington Street, is recorded as 
having been greatly attractive when it was exhibited in 1841; 
it had far more delicacy than one is in the habit of looking 
for in his work, and presented, as in most of his productions 
that followed, a copious combination of .ittributes — invention, 
imagination, and .1 singuf.ir power of combining' and .irraijg- 
mg. H.ippy un<l liuniorous was the scene, now in t/ic 
pos-icssion of hir, 'r. II. Miller, of "Hunt the Slipper 
"I NriKllbour I'l.imlioniinrh'-i " (36x51, mIhti; (lie 

'Irli sjH ilrd vi'iit of the /i„r- I tilled occurs. 'I'licic helon/; 
bis H(hibr ibcni.s, |„ ,i„. 

«' X loll, iHp), n'tl,nii.-<I 01 ihi- liino „ c/.r/,rumir of ibi' 
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English School, andlhc ” llnnquei Scene in M.-icbeih" (72 X 120), 
painted itvo years earlier, his more serious side is seen. The 
forntcr work was one of those given to the nation by Mr. Vernon, 
and Is now in the National G.'illcr)*; the latter is the property 
of Mr. F. \V. Cosens.* Standing before it a few years ago 
with Mr. Holman Hunt, when it \va.s on .sale at Christie’s, that 
sensitive critic and lover of finish w;is constrained to observe, 
Really, you know, that is a very fine picture,” and its dramatic 
force and animation to one fully conversant with the great 
drama are considerable. Macbeth has risen to speak to 
the company of the “noble Banquo,” and as he turns about 
to sit down the ghost of the murdered man appears on the 
chair before him, so that he fiills into a great passion 
of fear, and tJttcrs many wprds by which, when the company 
came to Iciirn-of the murder, they suspected Macbeth. His 
queen is endeavouring to reassure the guests, telling them the 
king is 'often thus, and then turns in rebuke on her husband. 
The low-pitched, heavy-pillared stone hall, with its semi-barbaric 
splendour, in which the company are supping, and the flaming 
torches, give additional strength to the tragic scene. The picture 
was painted for the late Earl of Chesterfield, and a small replica 
of it is in the possession of Mr. T. Williams, of St. John’s 
Wood. Mr. William jessop, of Sheffield, owns his “Actors’ 
Reception of the Author,” one of those scenes which occurred 
after Gil Bias had fallen among the players ; “ Othello, Desde- 
mona, and Emilia" (1867) belongs to Mrs. Coope, of Brentwood, 
and many others are in private collections I know of throughout 
the country — one in particular, his last exhibited work, “ The 
Earls of Desmond and Ormond,” in the possession of Lady 
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Dalton Fitzgerald being one of his finest and most spirited 
productions It was sold at Christie’s in 1870 while it was 
still hanging on the Academy walls The canvas which I 
believe to be the largest he executed (122 x 199), representing 
the marriage of Strongbou and Eve, is now in the National 
Gallery of Ireland, given to that institution in 1879 by the late 
Sir Richard Wallace A finished study of this in water colour 
(20 X 3ii) is*in the collection of Mr J Broughton Dugdale, 
of Wroxall Abbey His two frescoes m the Royal Gallery of 
the Houses of Parliament were the work of his later life, and 
occupied him for several years , his health, it is said, was 
impaired b) his constant attendance there m all seasons They 
are remarkable productions in the rendering of form and the 
delineation of detail, apart altogether from the capacity shown 
m the arrangement and grouping Each is forty six feet in length 
and twelve feet in height, and the two great events m English 
history Trafalgar and Waterloo are represented, their full 
titles being ‘The Death of Nelson at Trafalgar’ and “The 
Meeting of Wellington and Blucher at Waterloo The pair 
^\ere not finished until 1864 and unfortunately are now fir 
from in the splendid condition in which he left them Of the 
Trafalgar picture the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool possesses 
the finished study (36 x 138), and both works have been 
engraved by the Art Union of London for their subscribers 
Charles West Cope [1811 — 1890] trained in the Academy 
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tccnih ccntur) These arc “ 1 he Embarkntjon of the 
IMgnm Fathers,” " The Burial of Charles I “ The Trained 
Bands lea\jng London to raise the Siege of Gloucester,” 
“ 1 he Defence of Basing House,' “ Expulsion of Fellows 
from Oxford,” “The Parting of Lord and Lady Russell* 
The collection given to the nation by Mr Sheepshanks con- 
tained eight of his works on canvas all painted during the 
earlier years of his career, and these are now m South 
Kensington Museum 

George Catlermole [1800—1868] made an impression earl} 
in the reign by his figure pictures of historical subjects, and of 
scenes based upon the quaint customs of feudal limes, enlivened 
on occasions by some romantic adventure With few exceptions 
he worked in water-colour, his only exhibited work at the 
Acaclem}, in oil being m 1862, entitled “A Terrible Secret 
It IS Slid that throughout his life he never worked from models 
and this perhaps accounts for much that is not quite satisfactor>' 
m his productions Actual inaccuracies m them are not easy 
to point out, but that they fail m some important direction 
which It IS difficult to define is unquestionable Most collections, 
nevertheless, are not considered quite complete without one 
good example of him The like observation may apply to 
Frederic Tayler [1804 — 1889], who worked also m water- 
colours, and excelled m the painting of animals, which he 
introduced in subjects associated often with hunting and 
hawking scenes both of past and present times He was 
himself a keen sportsman, and his fidelity to nature was the 
subject of remark on one occasion by Mr Ruskm m his 
“ Modern Painters Sir Walter Gilbey has a considerable 
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collection of his works in his London house, at Cambridge 
Gate, Regent’s Park. Indeed, if I remember aright, the 
walls of one entire room (the drawing-room) are appropriated 
to Tayler’s works. 

Very little notice appears to have been drawn to John Rogers 
Herbert [rSio — 1890] until after the Queen's accession. While 
not being among the most eminent painters of the English 
School, certain’ works can be pointed to upon which no mean 
reputation could rest. He finished his studies m Italy, and 
began by painting portraits and designing for book illustration, 
and even in his very latest years resorted again to portraiture. 
It was at the age of foitj'-one that he produced a work 
full of real vigour, the composition of which offered grave 
difficulties to any artist, every figure on the canvas being in 
action and revealing a thorough knowledge of anatomy. This 
was “The Pirates of Istria carrying off* the Brides of Venice" 
(57 43)« by the kindness of Lady Truscolt it is here 

reproduced. A body of corsairs have broken into the Church 
of St Pietro, at Olivolo, and torn 'the terrified maidens’ from 
the foot of the altar , lifting them then across the sacred threshold 
to their barques, they set sail for the island of Istria, where 
they dwelt. They were well acquainted with the Venetian 
xtKttmv tfi *v*ir.n, *tnm: '(ahu. 93V/ di ine annual marriage tm 
Mar>’’s Eve of twelve poor virgins who had been endowed 
by the state, and thej’ planned to seize them. They 'were 
overtaken the same day in a creek known as the Porto della 
Donrelle, where, in the conllict that ensued, scarcely an Isirian 
escaped, and the girls were borne safely back to Venice, where, 
.IS the namuivc runs, “they' endeavoured to forget thdr fright 
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collection of his works in his London house, at Cambridge 
Gate, Regent’s Park. Indeed, if I remember aright, the 
walls of one entire room (the drawing-room) are appropriated 
to Tayler’s works. 

Very little notice appears to have been drawn to John Rogere 
Herbert [1810—1890] until after the Queen’s accession. While 
not being among the most eminent painters of the English 
School, certain works can be pointed to upon which no mean 
reputation could rest. He finished his studies in Italy, and 
began by painting portraits and designing for book illustration, 
and even in his very latest years resorted again to portraiture 
It was at the age of forty-one that he produced a work 
full of real vigour, the composition of which oflered grave 
difficulties to any artist, every figure on the canvas being in 
action and revealing a thorough knowledge of anatomy. This 
was “The Pirates of Istria carrying off the Brides of Venice’ 
(57 X 45)' and by the kindness of Lady Truscott it is here 
reproduced A body of corsairs have broken into the Church 
of St Pietro, at Olivolo. and torn 'the terrified maidens' from 
the foot of the altar i lifting them then across the sacred threshold 
to their barques, they set sail few the island of Jstria, where 
they dwelt. They were well acquainted with the Venetian 
custom of that time (a.d 939) of the annual marriage on St. 
Mar)’'s Eve of twelve poor virgins who had been endowed 
by the state, and they planned *to seize them. They were 
overtaken the same day in a 'creek known as the Porto della 
Donzelle, where, in the conflict that ensued, scarcely an Istrlan 
esc«iped, and the girls were borne safely back to Venice, where, 
.IS the narrative runs, “thuj' endeavoured to forget their fright 
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and al.irm in the cuiiomao' festivities.*’ This e.xcelicnt work 
was c.\hibited in 1841, and until recently was in the possession 
of ^!r. James Dole, of Bristol. Three years later, viz. in 1844, 
a work of considerable magnitude came from his hand, and 
ser\'ctl to establish his reputation as an historical painter. This 
was '• The Trial of the Seven Bishops.” Over a hundred and 
fifty figures are introduced, :md the moment depicted by the 
IKiinter is the eventful one when the verdict of acquittal is 
given. The picture w;is painted after the artist beciime a Roman 
Catholic, but it was made use of at once in most singubir ways. 
In Manchester a clergyman of the Church of England ‘actually 
stopped his congregation to inform tliem that a lecture on the 
picture was about to be given and that tickets might be had 
of- his clerk, and his example was followed by Dissenters, who 
exhibited and lectured on the picture for the overthrow of Popery. 

“Queen Margaret," very tender and dignified; “The 
Appointed Hour," and “ The Death of Haidce " are all very 
excellent works of Herbert. In “The Appointed Hour" the 
scene is laid in Italy, and shows the finely dniwn figure of a 
man lying dead on the ground, having been stabbed as be 
was serenading the woman who is seen tripping down the 
stone siairw'ay to meet him from the pillared balcony above, 
iSeneatd wdicd uie assassin is uiscernea’ durrymg aNvay. 1’ cfo 
not know either where this piciw 's or ' The ‘Death of 
Haidee," but a very fine water-colour ot tne latter is in the 
possession of Mrs. Nathan, of Clapham Park. It is strikingly 
realistic : the long, lissome figure in charming position, amid 
embroidered pillows, fingers interlaced, and the large, wistful 
eyes turned from her father toward the spectator. 
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he \sas equally regarded m his day as an able intcqireler of 
histor)'. Uvil he wisely lakes his rest and looks on the battle, 
with its strivings for name and fame, from afar* 

But to return briefly to Herbert, just to correct an im* 
jKjrtanl oversight, and to mention the fresco lie painted in his 
prime. In 1846, in the Palace at Westminster — a commission 
from the Government. It is entitled “The Descent of Moses 
from Sinai,” and in costume and Eastern efiect is a remarkable 
performance, fraught with difliculiies .nbly surmounted, and 
altogether one of the most imposing works of the British School. 
It is curious to remember when contemplating this work, with 
its numberless points in Oriental efTcct, that, unlike some 
Biblical painters, its painter was never in the Etist. The 
National Gallery possesses a good e.\amplc of his smaller work, 
“ Sir Tliom.is More and his Daughter obsct^’lng from the 
Prison Window the Monks going to Execution” l‘h(s was 
originally one of the Vernon Collection. 

Edward Matthew Ward [iSid — 1879] made a conspicuous 
mark «is a painter of history It is the fashion to underrate 
him, together with a good many more of similar bent, who 
nevertheless in their day were the authors of much highly 
meritorious work. Their pictures are termed merely “costume 
pictures,” as if ever)’ picture where people arc introduced is 
not a costume picture. Not that I advocate Ward’s works 
in particular ; but this much, at any rate, may be said of them 
— they exhibit none of that mere skill by which a momentary 
astonishment is induced at the subsequent cost of satisfaction. 
Industry and sound historical study are apparent in them, 

, produced by the right means. I was 
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Much of Herbert’s work was taken from Scripture, of which 
many thoughtful and well painted examples exist. The Queen 
has one entitled " The Vii^m Mary," but his latest work in 
this direction, by reason of its palpable shortcomings, had better 
have beea withheld from the Academy walls. There appears 
to be no rule at the Academy as to when a member shall dis- 
continue exhibiting ; whatever his work may be he can claim 
a place, and an important place, not only on the Academy 
walls, but on the Academy line, to the bitter end ; and thus 
we see, and see it frequently, that -men who have had their 
day, and done well by the worid in point both of fame and 
pocket, insist on putting forward year after year canvases which 
not only hinder, by the space they take, the recognition of 
much of the growing talent of the day, but proclaim, often in 
a painful degree, the weakness of the hand that possibly once 
was famous ; and should they encounter the adverse criticism 
Vrhich, alas* they court, and which not even the flattery of the 
few well-wishers can blind their eyes to the justice of, the 
more is the pity. Rather would we see the veteran rest with 
dignity on the laurels he has won. and leave the field, mag- 
nanimously It may be, to those whose fight is alt before them. 

Happj must be the lives of such men, even those who retire 
probably too early, as is the cose, for example, of Mr. Fred 
Richard Iickersgill, who — now in his seventy-eighth year — ■ 
h*is for many jears enjoyed, in the tmnquillity of a country 
life in the Isle of Wight, the retrospect of a long and successful 
career. He was most prominent during the first thirty years 
of the Queens reign, and tvhilc subjects mythological or 
Shakespearian, and occasionally Scriptural, occupied his hand. 
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he was cqvull> regarded m his day as .m able interpreter of 
histor). But he wisely lakes Ws rest and looks on the battle, 
with its strivings for name and fame, from afar. 

But to return briefly to Herbert, just to correct an im* 
portant oversight, and to mention the fresco he painted in his 
prime, in 1S46, in the PiSlace at Westminster — a commission 
from the Government It is entitled "The Descent of Moses 
from Sinai," and in costume and Eastern cficct is a remarkable 
j>crformance, fraught n ith difficulties ably surmounted, and 
altogether one of the most imposing works of the British School 
It IS curious to remember when contemplating this work, with 
Its numberless points in Oriental enect, that, unlike some 
Biblical painters, its painter was never in the East The 
National Gallery possesses a good example of his smaller work, 
" Sir Tliomas More and his Daughter observing from the 
Prison Window the Monks going to Execution This w.is 
originally one of the Vernon Collection 

Edward Matthew Ward [1816 — 1879] made a conspicuous 
mark as a painter of history It is the fashion to underrate 
him, together with a good many more of similar bent, who 
nevertheless in their day were the authors of much highly 
mentonous work Their pictures are termed merely "costume 
pictures," as if ever) picture where people are introduced is 
not a costume picture Not that I advocate Ward's works 
in particular, but this much, at any rate, may be said of them 
— they exhibit none of that mere skill bj which a momentary 
astonishment is induced at the subsequent cost of satisfaction 
Industry and sound histoncal study are apparent in them, 
and the right effect is produced by the right means I was 
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Much of Herbert s work W’as taken from Scripture, of which 
many thoughtful and well painted examples exist The Queen 
has one entitled “The Virgin Mary, but his Jatest work m 
this direction, bj reason of its palpable shortcomings had better 
have been withheld from the Academy walls There appears 
to be no rule at the Academy as to when a member shall dis 
continue exhibiting, whatever his work may be he can claim 
a place, and an important place, not only on the Academy 
walls, but on the Academy line, to the bitter end , and thus 
we see and see it frequently, that men who have had their 
day, and done well by the world in point both of fame and 
pocket insist on putting forward year after > ear canvases which 
not only hinder by the space they take the recognition of 
much of the growing talent of the day, but proclaim often m 
a painful degree the weakness of the hand that possiblj once 
was famous and should they encounter the adverse criticism 
which alas * thej court, and which not even the flattery of the 
few well wishers can blind their eyes to the justice of» the 
more is the pity Rather would we see the veteran rest with 
dignity on the laurels he hits won and Iea\e the field, mag 
nanimously it may be to those whose fight is all before them 

Happy must be the lives of such men, even those who retire 
prob'ibly too early, as is the case, for example of Mr Fred 
Richard Pickersgill, who — now m his se^ enty eighth year— 
has for many years enjoyed in the tranquillity of a country 
life in the Isle of Wight the retrospect of a long and successful 
career He was most prominent during the first thirty ye.irs 
of the Queen's reign, and while subjects mythological or 
Shakespearian, and occ.isiotj'dly Scnpturol occupied his hand 
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he w.is equally regarded in his day as an able Interpreter of 
histor)'. But he wisely takes his rest and looks on the battle, 
with its strivings for najnc and fame, from afar. 

But to return briefly to Herbert, Just to correct an im- 
jwrtnm oversight, and to mention the fresco he painted in his 
prime, in 1846, in the Palace at Westminster — a commission 
from the Government. It Is entitled “The Descent of Moses 
from Sinai." and in costume and Eastern cficcl is a remarkable 
performance, fraught uith dlflicultlcs ably surmounted, and 
.altogether one of the most imix>sing works of the British School. 
It is curious to remember when contemplating this work, with 
its numberless points in Oriental effect, that, unlike some 
Biblical painters, its painter >vas never in the East. The 
N’ationnl Gallery possesses a good c.\nmplc of his smaller work, 

' Sir Thomas More and bis Daughter obsers'ing from the 
Prison Window the Monks going to Execution " This was 
originally one of the Vernon Collection. 

Edward Matthew Ward [1816 — 1S79] made a conspicuous 
mark iis a painter of history. It is the fashion to underrate 
him, together with a good many more of similar bent, who 
nevertheless in their day were the authors of much highly 
meritorious work. Their pictures are termed merely “costume 
pictures," as if ever>’ picture where people are introduced is 
not u costume picture. Not that I advocate Ward's works 
in p.irticular ; but this much, at any rate, may be said of them 
—they c,\hibit none of that mere skill by which a momentary 
astonishment is induced at the subsequent cost of satisfaction, 
—rv and sound historical study are apparent in them, 
■he right efiect is produced by the right means,' I was 
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cxjxmining not verj* long ago, for instance, the picture of his in 
the National Gallery of “James 11 . in his Palace at Whitehall 
receiving the News of the Landing of the Prince of Orange" 
(47 7 L 1850). A broader touch, It may be, is observed 
now among our historical painters, a freer brush-work, the effeci 
naturally of new schools of expression ; but the patient and 
complete design, the unhurried finish, the many engaging 
details, and withal the agreeable balance of composition and 
focus, cannot be said to be always present in their works. 
This particular 'picture of Ward’s was . promptly purchased 
by Landseers great patron, Jacob Bell, The hopeless look 
of the king, who reads ruin to himself and his house in 
the written lines he has despairingly let fall, is indicated as 
well as it could be ; and the surrounding courtiers and syco- 
phants of the court, most of them unconcerned in countenance, 
are in telling contrast to the stricken monarch, who, till the 
fatal letter arrived, was doubtless as gay as they in the wiirm 
and brilliantly lit room that autumn evening. Bending towards 
him is the Queen (Marie, daughter of the Duke of Modena), 
who points to the joung Prince of Wales, as if to rouse the 
king to some energetic action by the sight of him whose future 
is in jeopardy. The artistic skill in rendering these courtly 
characters, not to speak of the delicately framed and gently born 
monarch himself, so as to tell the story, and tell it %\ell, of this 
momentous passage of English history, should not be ov&rlooked. 
The ‘Jituation can be grasped in a moment, as the scene In 
every good picture should; and if an additional episode to that 
within the room were wanting, it is seen just without, where 
behind the tall screen the lord-in-waiting Who ' has been the 
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bearer of the bad tidings stands listening for any words that 
may be let fall at its contents, and to observe the effect. This 
picture may be taken as a very excellent example of Ward’s 
work, and as such is reproduced in this' volume. 

The notable " Disgrace of Lord Clarendon ” (53 X 72, 1846), 
in the possession now of Lord Northwick, and of which a 
finished study is in the National Gallery, and ” The South 
Sea Bubble” (51 X 74, 1847), roust be classed among his 
more important works. The latter was a scene in Change 
Alley in 1720, and was painted no doubt as a satire on the 
speculating mania of the day. It was a capital picture too of 
that historical scandal, and counted at the time as one of the 
best achievements of the modem school. For a few years 
incidents illustrative of the French Revolution of 1793 and 
the tragic misfortunes of the Royal House of Bourbon occupied 
him, and then various historical subjects, distinct events chiefly, 
based directly upon public narrative or semi-private records. 
_No wonder with his unquestionable natural gift for the portrayal 
of history he should be chosen by the Royal Commission on 
the Fine Arts in 1852 to contribute to the decoration of the then 
new Houses of Parliament Eight subjects are there dealt 
with by his hand, among the best being '* The Last Sleep of 
Arg)'le,” “ The Landing of Charles 11 and “ The Execution of 
the Duke of Montrose ” ; some of them were first painted in oil, 
but were subsequently executed in fresco, and two were in 
water glass. They are not advantageously seen, the corridor 
where they are painted being gloomy most of the day, and 
even with the electric light little improvement is obtained. 

The next, and for the present the last, historical painter who 
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bearer of the bad tidings stands listening for any words that 
may be let fall at its contents and to observe the effect This 
picture may be taken as a vary excellent example of Wards 
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\n the possession now of Lord Northwick, and of which a 
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will be noticed js Eduard Armitage [1817 — 1896] He uas 

m prominence in the early part of the Queen’s reign. Educated 
in Paris under that careful master Paul Delaroche, he assisted 
that able painter in his large and famous decorative work 
“ The Hemicycle,” in the Theatre of the Palais des Be<iux 
Arts in Paris, the finished study for which is m the Walters 
Gdllet)* at Baltimore Armitage when twenty-six years of age 
gained a prize of ^300, awarded by the Rojal Commission 
on the Fine Arts, for a spirited cartoon of “The Landing of 
Julius Ctesar,” and two jears later another of ;^20O, for a 
work representing “The Spirit of Religion,” and was among 
the few who were finally chosen to decorate m fresco the 
new Houses of Parliament One of his most attractive oil- 
paintings was deposited b> him m the Diploma Gallery of 
the Rojal Academ). a gallery too little known, but which can 
be seen at Burlington House at any time, free of chaige. The 
title of this work is “Esther’s Banquet,” and represents the 
Ill-starred Haman being tom away from the feast by rough 
guards as, on his knees, he prays the intercession of Esther 
His work IS usually found to be hard and severely defined 
m character, more suitable for representation on a large scale 
in fresco than for the expression of much sensitive feeling on 
small canvases The work which he exhibited at the Academy 
in 186S was “ Herod's Birthday Feast," and when the Corpora- 
tion of London, seeking an example of his for the Guildhall 
Exhibition of 1S94, expressed a wish for the loan of this work, 
the planter promptly and very generously said, “ I’ll give it 
them,” and it now forms jrait of the permanent collection at 
the Guildhall He is represented tn the National Gallciy by 
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“The Remorse of Judas, “ painted in 1866, and in the Walker 
Art Gallerj' at Liverpool by “Julian the Apostate presiding at 
a Conference of Sectarians,” palmed in 1S75. One interesting 
work of his was called “ A Souvenir of Scutari ” (48 y. 72). 
He chanced to be at that place at the time of the Crime.m War, 
and saw much of the sick and wounded who were brought to 
the hospital there : but the picture owes its charm not to any 
association of a military’ chanicter, but to a group of Turkish 
women in gaily coloured raiment, abundant of fold but expressive 
of form, who are reclining on the ground in natural and graceful 
altitudes in a grove of tall red-barked trees, the dark blue waters 
of the Bosphorus in view, with purple mountains beyond. This 
,is one of the works that appears to have come spontaneously 
from his hand, with less than usual of the dr>' impasto 
that was u distinct and almost original characteristic of the 
painter. 
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’as “The Kick," from the figure of the .brother 
kicking at a hound across the -picture) is an oston.s mg 
achievement for a youth of nineteen, not alone for ns dramatic 
elements and its colour, but for the poetic appreciation it shows 
of Keats’s verse. There is nothing conventional in it, t e 
homely party sit with becoming grace and order at the white- 
clothed table to their midday meal. None know .save the 
two evil ones sitting opposite to Isabella the tragedy that is 
pending : the still Florentine day goes by just as days at that 
time would go by, and all the principles of the new Brother- 
' hood are courageously enunciated in the work, It- is well that 
this picture, historical in art annals, has found a lasting home 
in the Walker Art Gallery', Liverpool, for it can there be at 
any time inspected. It was in the collection of Mr, Windus, 


of Tottenham, until 1862, and then for some lime in 


the 


possession of Thomas Woolner, the sculptor. It came to its 
present owners through Christie’s In 1883. On. the frame of 
the picture are written the names of the individuals who sat 
ns models for the work, 

“ Christ in the House of His Parents,” now in the possession 
of Mrs. Beer, and “Ferdinand lured by Ariel,” the propert>'‘of 
Mr. H. F. Makins, appeared in the year following, the latter, 
an upright arched (23J x 19^), possessing astonishing attributes 
of fantastic detail and delicate colouring and finish. To nature 
surely he went, and remained till it -was finished, for the wood 
from which the amorous Ferdinand is emerging, so truthful is 
it in its leafy intricacies, and dainty in the tender light that 
suffuses the scene. It is said that the face of Ferdinand 
(painted from Mr. F. G. Stephens, himself one of the Brother- 
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irtkts as “The Kick.” from the figure of the brother who i*? 
kicking at a hound across the picture) is an astonishing 
ichievement for a youth of nineteen, not alone for its dramatic 
ilements and its colour, but for the poetic appreciation it sho\\s 
of Keats's verse. There is nothing conventional jn it; the 
bomely party sit with becoming grace and order at the white- 
clothed table to their midday meal. None know save the 
two evil ones sitting opposite to Isabella the tragedy that is 
pending ; the still Florentine day goes by just as days at that 
time w’ould go by, and all the principles of the new Brother- 
hood are courageously enunciated in the work. It is well that 
this picture, historical In art annals, has found a lasting home 
In the Walker Art Galler)-, Liverpool, for it can there be at 
any time inspected. It was in the collection of Mr. Windus, 
of Tottenham, until 1S62, and then for some time in the 
possession of Thomas Woolner, the sculptor. It came to its 
present owners through Christie's in 1SS3. On the frame of 
the picture are written the names of the individuals who Sat 
as models for the work. 


“ Christ in the House of His Parents," now in the possesion 
of Mrs. Beer, and " Ferdinand lured by Ariel," the propert) of . 
Mr. H. F. Makins,, appeared in the year following, the latter,, 


an upright arched (23^ x 19I), possessing astonishing attributes 
of fantastic detail and delicate colouring and finish. To nature 
surely he went, and rem.ained t.II it for the wood 

fron, «h.ch the amorous Furfmand is eme^jing, so truthful H 
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in danger of sinking, through the varimis conventionalisms which 
in their view characterized • and stultified it," to ultimate decay. 
Whether their views so ardently, and one might say so daringly, 
pul forth, supported and lUoslrated by the, wondrous examples 
of their handiwork, at all afiected the practice of those who 
were then firmly seated in the domain of art is not at all 
easy lo say— presumably not ; but 'the men themselves made 
their mark with very little delay on the public mind, whose 
attention \v 5 S seriously forced upon their work, sooner 
perhaps thao. tatght otherwise have been the case, by John 
Ruskin, who. with keen insight, quickly discerned the new 
era that was dawning in art. and, in spite of the criticism 
with nhich they were assailed, stood firmly, and practically 
alone, against nearly all the press and the greater portion 
oF the profession In his championship of them. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, of whom notice in detail will* be given later on, 
was the spirit of the movement, and the chief tenets of 
its creed were that whatever was pictured should be repre- 
sented as nearly as possible as it really appeared and actually 
happened, that they should go direct to nature for all they 
desired lo portray, and that no production should be under- 
taken that would not have in it some great and wholesome 
teaching. The dismay ,ind vexation among artists generally 
were considerable when one of. Millais’ capacity, practically 
bred in the Academy, gave favour to these doctrines, and 
being probably the best known of the clique, the brunt of 
. hostile criticism and abuse fell upon him. But, however much 
it may have stung him, it K^d little effect on his work.' 
The picture of "Lorenzo anJ Isabella" (kno\Yn amongst 



CHAPTER IV. . 

Sir Charles Eastlake was President of the Academy, and 
Cope, Dyce, Herbert, MacHse, Leslie, Turner, and Stanfield 
among the ruling lights, with Elmore, Frith, Ward, Poole, 
Hook, and others aspiring for full membership, when the advent 
occurred of the young artist who tvas destined to develop into 
one of the foremost painters of the century. Millais was not 
seventeen when his first picture was shown on the Academy 
walls, but he was even then tolerably well known, for he had 
carried off in the course of his studentship all the best pri2es 
there were to bestow. His earliest remarkable work, “ Lorenzo 
and Isabella,” executed in his twentieth year, is one of about- 
twelve conceived and painted under the direct influence of the 
theories and expressed rules which, when in his eighteenth . 
year, had united a small band of earnest youths, who termed ' 
themselves " The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood." They were all 
young men of talent, three at least of them were of un- 
questionable gentus, nntl all of them were impressed with the 
ecnvtction that theit doctrines, in opposition ,o all the then 
c.mcns of art, wete the only right and safe ones to adopt, 
no. .alone for themselves, but for the r„,ure of the art of their 
countrj, which they held, and made no secret of holding, was 

7* 
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in danger of sinking, through the various convrntionalisms which 
in their view chnmclcrizcil and stultified it, to ultimate decay. 
Whether their views so ardently, and one might say so daringly, 
put forth, supported and illustrated by the, wondrous examples 
of their handiwork, at all alTccted the practice of those who 
were then firmly seated in the domain of art is not at all 
easy to s,ay — presumably not : but the men themselves m.idc 
their mark with verj’ little delay on the public mind, whose 
attention was seriously forced upon their work, sooner 
perhaps than might otherwise have been the ease, by John 
Ruskin, who. with keen insight, quickly discerned the new 
<ra that was dawning in art. and, in spite of the criticism 
ssith which they were ass^dlcd, stood firmly, and practically 
alone, against nearly all the press and the gre.iter portion 
of the profession in his championship of them. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, of whom notice in detail will' be given later on, 
was the spirit of the movement, and the chief tenets of 
its creed were that whatever was pictured should be repre- 
sented as nearly as possible ns it really .ippeared and actually 
happened, that they should go direct to nature for .ill they 
desired to portray, and that no production should be undcr- 
, taken that would not have in it some great and wholesome 
teaching The disma> and \e\ation among artists generally 
were considerable when one of Millais’ capacity, practically 
bred in the Academy, gave favour to these doctrines, and 
being probably the best known of the clique, the brunt of 
hostile criticism and abuse fell uMn him. But. however much 
It may have stung him. it had little effect on his work 
The picture of "Lorenzo nni febejln " (knoun nmongse 
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artists as "The Kick,” Trom the figure of the brother A\ho is 
kicking at a hound across the picture) is an astonishing 
achievement for a youth of nineteen, not a!one for its dramatic 
elements and its colour, but for the poetic appreciation it sho«s 
of Keats's \erse. There is nothing conventional in it; the 
homely party sit ^\ith becoming grace and order at the uhite- 
clotlied t.ible to their midday meal None know save the 
two evil ones sitting opposite to Isabella the tragedy that is 
pending , the still Florentine day goes by just as days at that 
time would go by, and all the principles of the new Brother- 
hood are courageously enunciated in the work. It is well that 
this picture, historical in art annals, has found a lasting home 
in the Walker Art Gallery', Liverpool, for It can there be at 
any time inspected It was in the collection of Mr. Wmdus, 
of Tottenham, until 1862, and then for some time m the 
possession of Thomas Woolner, the sculptor. It came to its 
present owners through Christie’s m 1883 On the frame of 
the picture are written the names of the individuals who sat' 
as models for the work 

" Christ m the House of His Parents,” now in the possession 
of Mrs Beer, and " Ferdirmnd lured by Ariel," the property of 
Mr. H F Makms, appeared m the year following, the latter, 
an upright arched (23^ x i^), possessing astonishing altnbutes 
of fantastic detail and delicate colouring and finish To nature 
surely he went, and remained) till it was finished, for the wood 
from ^\hlch the amorous Feramand is emerging, so truthful is 
It m its leafy intricacies, and /dainty in the tender light that _ 
suffuses the scene It is sand that the face of Ferdinand 
(painted from Mr F G Stephens, himself one of the Brother- 
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hood cvnd the Able art critic now of the At/ieiucum) was 
commenced and finished at one sitting The work is indeed 
a veritable gem, and when I saw it recently, m Mr Makins’s 
house had undergone no change, brilliant as ever, as on the 
day It was completed forty-seven years ago Mr Richard 
Ellison, the subsequent donor of a large collection of drawings 
to South Kensington Museum, was its purchaser for it 

having been prcMousIy thrown back on the painter’s hands by 
a dealer for whom it had been painted at the agreed pnee of 
;^iOQ, but who would not hear of taking, to him evidently, 
so uncommercial a work 

The picture that next roused the venom of the critic and 
brought down upon the painter a torrent of derision was that 
rich flood of purple and green entitled “ The Return of the 
Dove to the Ark’ (34 x 21J, 1851) Two young women, 
neither of them either phin or prepossessing but simply of 
ordinary type, are represented m the most natural of attitudes 
Verily they look inmates of the Ark , there is an old-world 
look about them, standing on the straw there with bare feet 
.and sensitive to a degree is the tender touch with which they 
fondle the returned dove as the hearts of their gentle woman 
hood go out to It 1 he extreme simphaty of the composition 
of this Hork might have been the outcome of a mind that 
h id done with the attraction that lies m elaboration and detail , 
as the work of a youth of ’one and twenty, who had yet to 
unfold this world of elaboration and detail, it is extraordinary 
‘ No youth said Goethe, can be a master,” but it is doubtful 
whether if Millais had treated this subject forty years later u 
would have had the elements of a mnsterpiece in a gre^ittr degree 
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It was acquired by Mr Combe, of the Clarendon Press, Oxford 
on the death of whose widow it passed to the Umversit) 
Galleries of that city, where tt now hangs It is with great 
delight that, by the kindness of Dr Magraith, ficihties ha^e 
been given me to reproduce this work, m looking at which let 
it be remembered that the rich effect of colour is one of purple, 
white and green drapery against the dry )ellow straw, with a 
background of dark neutral tint When exhibited at the Pans 
Exhibition m 1855 it fairly puzzled the French critics, but 
whatever was said about it, it was the means of secunng for 
Its painter a wide reputation almost throughout Europe 

Marian i in the Moated Grange (23^ X ipf) appeared 
at the same time (1851) The sad heatiness of the fair mmate 
ofthe motted grange is hajf foigotten in the splendour m which 
Millais has set her One is inclined to ask, could colours m 
their bnlliancj be taken further with so completely harmonious 
a result? With so striking a dress of the richest blue occup>ing 
so 1 irge a portion of the surface of the picture, the brightest 
surroundings were absolutely necessarj to sustain unifomiitv 
but when with all this safelj attained we are gi\en to a hrge. 
extent the spirit of the poem * I am awearj, awe,ir^, so 
ptrfecilj emphasized by the attitude of the uprisen figure the 
work becomes t perfect. of U.l/t AcuJ.' 

deserves a w dl to itself, as both these exquisite pieces have 
in the house of their keeni) ipprecnii\t owner Mr Mnkins 
of Queen s G we 

'The Woodmms Daughtu" came next begun however, 
before the prccexling work and not in iny way behind its 
prede-ce-siors in the new triditions It received scant coiirte*s) 
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h /is destined, I believe, eventually for South Kensington 
Museum, and in the meantime is in the possession of Mrs. 
Hodgkinson, in Lower Phillimore Place. That Millais did not 
feel the criticisms which were passed upon his work at this 
time is not to be imagined, and he never appeared to be free 
from the recollection of them. Referring to them In a letter 
to me as late as 1894, he said, “All my early pictures were 
tmiversally abused, and now critics say I have not fulfilled 
their promise. It makes me sad to see them, although they are 
so much admired now." 

At last, in 1852, when the painter was but twenty-two, he 
touched the hard hearts of his adversaries by the work that 
has allied itself with his name more intimately perhaps than 
any other. It represented “A Huguenot on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day refusing to shield himself from danger by wearing the 
Roman Catholic Badge" (36x24, 1S52). The theme, the 
colour, and the execution all commended the work to almost 
universal notice. The manner in which the picture was con- 
ceived and worked out may perhaps be told one day by one 
who was on the spot, and is therefore more entitled than I am 
to tell it, but the examination of the work plainly shows that 
the background, with its ivied wall, its grasses and nasturtiums, 
was painted before the figures were introduced, or possibly 
even thought of You can see where the background has ^been 
filled up to meet the outline of the figures in the space that 
had doubtless been left for them. The order of the Duke of 
Guise had said, “When the clock of the Palais de Justice 
shall sound upon the great bell at daybreak, then each good 
Catholic must bind a strip of white linen round his arm anrl 
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phcc'a fair white cross in his cap” and the picture shows a 
Roman Catholic lady entreating her Protestant lover, with the 
most moving supplication on her sweet face, to wear the white 
scarf She endeavours to tie it round his arm, but he gently 
prevents her She is in a black figured gown, and her lover m 
rich purple with white frill round the neck The model for the 
lady w.is a Miss Ryan (long since dead) Like others of this 
period, the picture is m admirable condition, and shines in its 
harmony of colours like a jewel, *is it is Its fortunate possessor 
IS Mr T H Miller, of Poulton-Ie-Fielde It was bought from 
Millais originally by a Mr D T. White, a dealer, for a very 
small sum, under ;^2oo, and passed thence to Mr Miller’s 
father When exhibited at the Guildhall m 1892, the painter 
desired to touch it here and there, but the owner preferred that 
nothing should be done to it experience, however, suggests to 
me that it is time the canvas was relmed, and 1 know this to 
have been the opinion too of the late Sir John Millais 

The same year saw the noted ‘Ophelia (58^ X 43 inches) 
The floating figure was studied from Dante Gabriel Rossettis 
future wife Miss Siddal and the intricate leafy background 
Irc^ a spot on the nver Ewell near Kingston Beautiful as 
It lify in conscientious delineation of leaf and stalk and flower, 

\K Vi. b’j tViC. FesdiTOcwi siVid in avViicVi -wYiVi 

the correct drawing and observance of detail the hand 

of t^e paiHter seems to run freer, and nature is not set so im 
movably on the canvas as it seems to me to be in certain 
parts of the Opheln A finely finished pencil study of the 
face Avas sold uit Christies on the dispersal of the collection of 
Sir Willnm Bowman in 1893 The painting was shown at 
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the Gu‘ilJhnl\ on the sAme occ.\sion as the "Huguenot,” being 
then in the possession of Mrs. \V. Fuller MaitUnd, of Albert 
Mansions, uho parted uith it shortly afterw.irds to Mr. Henry 
T.uc, through ^\hom it will come to the nation, but It had 
previously been in the collections of Mr. WIndus and Mr. 
Wooincr, and sold in t86S for in 1875 for /Spa, and In 

1S83 for;^i,io3 

With mention of the foregoing, together with "The Order 
of Release." " The Proscribed Ro>aUst,'’ and the portrait of 
Mr. John Rdskin as examples of what m.iy be termed his pure 
and simple Pre-Raphaelite work, we observe the hand noiv 
bro.ulcning, and the rem.irkablc work of “ The Rescue '' (46 X 32, 
1855) was prodviced, showing the exciting Incident of firemen 
saving two children from a burning house, a work which drew 
enthusiastic praise from Mr Ruskm Mr Holbrook Gaskell, 
of Woolton Wood, now owns this work, but for long it was 
m the collection of Mr Matthews 

With a clear command still of detail, and a sjmpathy with 
natuj "'ng on the passionate, the work entitled " Autumn 

Leav was the next outcome Mr Ruskm 

selzea on this work '* Bj much the most poettwl work," s.ud 
he., " th/t ya irtl^ r h,iA \;jJl coocKiverL, aiid. oisA -is. I Loaw 

the first instance of a perfectly painted twilight " It is a solemn 
work, and the three sweet girl faces are venly painted aright 
ageunst the rich glow of the falling day '‘l was painted at 
Perth , the church is the Church of St Mary, m Perth, and the 
distant hill Kinnoul For long u hung m Mr Lcathart's 
dining-room at Brackendene, Gateshead, but is now m the 
Permanent Collection of the City of Manchester Of nothing 
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like the minute finish of the earlier works, its touch is manlier, 
Its effect broader, and the pathetic feeling accentuated m its 
relation to nature Of this c/ass too was Sir Isumbras at the 
Ford (50 X 67, 1857), once in the possession of Charles Reade, 
the novelist, and then of Mr John Graham, but now owned 
by Mrs R H Benson It is well known and has been 
frequently seen publicly, the last time being at the Gmldh dl 
m 1894 The flood of nch light is given as in “Autumn 

Leaves ’ It was partly repainted when it came from the 

Academy m 1857, but it still remain^ in the opinion of many 
somewhat of a silhouette of a horse and this was remedied in 
1893 by the painter relieving the black glossy coat by in 
increase m the ornamentation of the broad reins and other parts 
of the harness ‘ The Vale of Rest (41 X 67, 1859) in which 
more tender handling is shown, was the third work that appeared 
with this effeht of evening light, and not the least clever pirt 
of this touching work is the manner in which the tall dink 
grass IS painted ^he true colour of the harsh green in 
shadow, so often ^tempted with questionable results in 
regard to exact truth of tone, is here obtained Apart from 
the tene story of the coffin shaped cloud m the sky, which 
according to Scotch superstition, fbreshidows the approach 
of death, the picture m its intensity of natural effect is an im 
pressii t one , the presence of the two nuns the younger of 


whom stands in the half dug gra\e throwing up the rich brown 
earth augments its solemnity \ 

Other effects and themes now engrced his brush, and ! 
remember how eagerly in the sixties each^new development or 
fresh departure m his work « is looked foA That, irrcspcciivt 
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oi his productions hitherto which were ample to establish any 
painters lasting repute he should produce m iS(53 n moonlight 
worU like ‘ St Agnes Eve, and in 1872 the ready piece of 
handling almost defiant m its character, of “ Hearts are Trumps, 
goes far to beanng witness of the strides he had taken in his 
mastery of painting The last named picture was a portrait 
group of the three Misses Armstrong playing whist m a con 
servatory, one of them taking dummy It was sold at Christies 
in 1876 for ^^1,365, but Millais, it is said received £2 100 for it 
three years before The scene m St Agnes Eve was the 
intenor of a room painted from one at Knowle House Kent, 
and showed the figure of Madeline standing phantom like in 
the moonlight that floods the apartment with a thousand sensitive 
tones of pale bluish green The picture was m the collection 
of Mr Frederick Leyland until 1892, when it passed to Mr 
Valentine Pnnsep who now owns it A great discussion arose 
when it was first exhibited upon the question as to whether 
the moon shining through coloured panes of glass would 
carry those colours where its light rested Maclise took the 
same theme fi\e years later and whether it were the result 
of study or not, he made the moonbeams coming through the 
‘udiuarei •panreb '5^ •ivnfJryw a'ni'uw aVren 

amethyst emerald and rose clearly defined onto the cold 
white coverlet of the heroines bed but it did not look right 
and Millais rendering appeals to practically all as the correct 
effect 

My First Sermon and My Second Sermon (eich 
35 ^ X ayi) appeared in succf^sive years 1863 and 1864 
In the former the child in a position novel to her, is all 
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dttentiou ; in the Utter she is fast askep The second canvas 
was painted, according to Mr. F. G Stephens, in consequence 
of the great popularity of the " First Sermon.” Both works 
are now in the possession of Mr. Charles Gassiot. 

The pretty and engaging pieces of "Asleep" and "Just 
Awake" (each 36 x 27, 1867), for which the painter’s children 
were the models, came intervening, as smaller attempts, but 
none the less captivating in their sweetness and truth, followed 
by "The Minuet" and "The Sisters" (41 x 42, 1868), the 
latter being the -portraits of the artist’s three daughters The* 
dresses are white, trimmed with blue ribbons, and pink and 
white azaleas form the background It was once in the 
collection of Mr. C P. Matthews, at the dispersal of whose 
works in 1892 it was secured by the present owner, Mrs. 
C. E Lees Then came larger works " Jephthah" (49 x 63), 
"Rosalind and Celia” (45x63, 186S), and "The Boyhood 
of Raleigh" (46 x 50, 1870) — the last-named the best painted 
of the three, and seldom publicly seen It belongs to Mr. 
James Reiss, who highly prizes it ; it is strong in ever)’ way, 
and glowing with sunlight and colour. 

In 1871 the world was astonished by his development in 
another direction — that of a I.mdscape painter. Whatever of 
landscape had appeared up to then in his pictures had always 
been p.iinted with the heart and soul of the man. and formed 
.ilwa)s an integral part of his subject, as an element towards 
the full and proper interpretation of his work, such .is In 
“■ The Woodman's Daughter," “ Ferdinand and Ariel," "Ophelia.’ 
and " Ros.alind and Celia"; but here w.as a landscape pu 
and simple, dissociated from human incident, and relying 1 
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Its ch irm upon the {joctrc fetlmg which the reeds md the 
water .ind the low grej sky could of themselves convey I 
have been told thu he punted it purely for his own gratifica- 
tion — much, I suppose, as Shelley wrote the " Skylark — and 
hence we have m the spirit of the work the very best and 
highest of the min himself With what voices she has 
Nature can speak to those who have the listening ear, and 
what 'Icnnyson, m the “Dying Swan, expressed m words, 

"Ever the weary wind went on. 

And took the reed lops as rt went,'’ 

Milhis expressed in colour when he painted “ Chill October 
(53 X 73» B) Lord Armstrong’s kmd concurrence it 

IS reproduced m this work The picture shows a backwater 
of the river Tay, at a spot known as Sedgy Den It will be 
seen how a bank of willows at the waters brink strikes against 
the highest lights of the grey October sky, and the whole fore 
ground is thickly set with water reeds ‘ Simple as it was 
Millais said (and these words are valuable now) * the scene 
had impressed me for years before I painted it The railway 
between Perth and Dundee passes the spot where I stood 
with danger on cither side the tide which near c-verved 'vjf'vy 
my platform, and the trams, which threatened to blow my 
work into the river 1 chose the subject for the sentiment 
It conveyed to my mind and I am happy to think the tran- 
scription affects the public m like manner although many of 
my friends at the time were at a loss to understand what I 
saw to paint in such a scene I made no sketch for it but 
painted every touch from nature on the canvas itself under 
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irnt'itmg trnls of ^\md “ind rain The onl> studio ^\o^k 
in connection with the effect It was bought by Mr Samuel 
Mendel at the sale of whose collection in 1875 it passed to its 
present owner at whose seat Cragside Rothbury tt now hangs 
It has been well reproduced in etching by Brunet Debiines. 

The public were now stimulated to look each year for an 
example of this new departure from the hand of the man who 
h id grown to be regarded as the most popular painter of the 
day and who in his painting of landscape could infuse into it 
so much beauty and poetic feeling Invariably happy m his 
titles he produced m the immediately succeeding years charming 
and \ aned examples of mountain stream and wood, the realistic 
pair of Flowing to the Ri\er and Flowing to the Sea 
were followed by a large upright Winter Fuel (76 x 38 
1874) which bore the well knoivn line Bare ruined choirs 

where once the sweet birds sang and had as its com- 
panion picture Scotch Firs (76 x 5S 1874) now m the 

collection of Mr James Mason Then came The Deserted 

Garden (48 X 72 1875^ bought by Mr Thw utes and ap 
peanng on the Academy walls with that breeziest of landscapes 

The Fringe of the Moor (5^ x 84) now in Mr Ismay s 
collection at Dawpool Somewhat conventional in its fore 
ground which is nevertheless dexterously managed though 
meeting with Mr Ruskins disappro\al m its composition the 
eye is taken ov er hill o\ er dale till m the far aivay purple 
of the distance it loses itself m the tender atmospheric effects 
which we recognize at once as true effects It is kind of Mr 
Ismay to allow a reproduction of it to appear in this work 
In the footsteps of this came the beautiful \ista of Strath 
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Tcvy, iis seen from Birnnm, the sloping hills on either side, 
and the river winding towards the distant range, from the 
centre of which rises the mountain Ben y Glow. “ Over 'the 
Hills and far away’* (51 x 74, 1876) was appropriately chosen 
i»s the title of this work, and no happier name could it have 
had. The dexterous painting pf the difficult foreground is very 
noticeable; the completeness with which the. rugged boulders 
and flowering rushes are dealt -with, and the pools of water 
encircled with richly coloured mosses, finished as far as 
breadth and -feeling would allow, would have disarmed any 
such criticisms as Mr. Ruskin had - passed on some of the 
painter’s landscapes' “Over the Hills” has also been etched 
by Brunet Debaines. It was in Mr. Kaye’ Knowles’s collection 
until 1887, ■•when it came into the possession of Colonel J. C. 
Williams, who gave .^5.250 for it at Christie’s, the highest 
price obtained at that date for a Millais. 

“ The Sound of Many Waters,” a commission from the late 
Mr. David Price, the noted collector of Queen Anne Street, 
appeitred in 1876, and eight yeiirs later came in 1888 “’Murtley 
Moss,” a noble expanse of Scottish moorland, bearing a re- 
semblance to “ Over the Hills,” but with a greater delicacy 
of atmospheric effect. This truly beautiful work is in the 
distinguished collection of Sir Cuthberi Quilter, in South 
Audley Street, and is of the same dimensions as “Over the 
Hills.” An upright of singular charm entitled “Christmas 
Eve” (63 X 52) also appeared in 1888, not at the Academy, 
but at Mr. Maclean’s gallery, and'^t was acquired by Mr. C. 
J, Wertheimer, in whose dining-room in Park Lane it now 
hangs. Not many snow scenes has Millais attempted, this 
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wruinly the best of them To Tennjson one goes for the 
sentiment that lies in this work, “ And the winter winds" are 
wearily sighing” Into the chill air the trees spread their 
numberless naked branches, and the deep-set windows* of the 
comfortable castle home reflect the sun's last gleams'. The 
broad slope beneath the terrace *wa!k is deep in snow, skil- 
fully tinged with the thin tender light of the winter sky, and 
on the drive in the foreground the rooks, old inhabitants of 
the place, have alighted “ The Old Garden,” “ Murtley Water,” 
“ Lingering Autumn,” and others came later without apparent 
effort from his hand; the Last-named appearing in 1891, owned 
now by Mr. George McCulloch, of Queen^s Gate, and possess 
ing the vast variety of tint and colour which It was his wont 
to work so ably into unity of expression — 

“No spring, nor summer beauty, hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autummi) ” 

Concurrently with these landscapes were appearing subjec 
pictures of conspicuous note • “ Victor)*, O Lord " (76 X 54 
1871), now in the Manchester Gallery, and the “North 
West Passage " (69 x 87, 1874), painted just when the expe 
ditlon to the Arctic Regions, under Sir George Nares, was ir 
preparation, and acting on the public mind as a stimulus tc 
the oft-tried enterprise. The motto the picture bore was “ It 
ought to be done, and England should do it”, but twenty 
years have since elapsed, and the secret of the White North 
has not yet been discovered, its latest and nearest vanquisher 
being not an Englishman, but a Norwegian. This fine picture 
(69 X 87) was acquired by Mr. Henry Tate from the collec- 
tion of C. F. H. Bolchow, tuid will in due course appear in 
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the collection he has given to the nation. Another acquisition 
of Mr. Tate's, from ilie collection of’ Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P., 
was The Knight Errant,” an upright (72 X 53, 1870), and 
is distinguished as being the only work of Millais’ in which 
an entirely nude figure is introduced ; but the texture he has 
acquired in the flesh*pninting, the warmth and stir of life, 
constitute it a great example of the British School. A later 
example. "An Idyll of 1745” (54 X 74, 1884), is owned by 
"air Frederick Wigan, and is a fine piece of colour — careless 
n finish here and there in its evident impatience, but picturing 
vith striking force the three pretty Scotch children listening 
o the boy piper who, in the regimental costume of the last 
rentur)*, plays gallantly to them. The painter supposes the 
incident to have occurred while the English Guards were in 
Scotland pursuing the Young Pretender. 

At limes from his brush would appear works of much 
smaller size, of the size, say, of the *• Muguenot," but painted 
in a manner inconsonant with the high finish of that picture ; 
but yet perfect examples of a free and advanced method, 
which probably could never have been acquired but for the 
severe application shown in those early works of his to the 
subtleties and possibilities of colour. The best of these is 
"The Gambler’s Wife” {34 X 15. 1869). None but a great 
artistic mind, severely trained, could have accomplished this. 
The. woman ponders as she lightly touches the cards on .the 
card-table ; the end not yet. Mr. Charles Wallner has done 
an excellent etching of this work. "The Widow’s Mite” 
(46 X 31, 1870) would have made a fitting companion to 
it had it been painted smaller; it exhibits also the single 
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figure of a woman, only half-length however, slight and 
sensitive, with a mind 'fraught with small share of the 
world’s joys and much of its wearing and anxious trouble. 
Cut while we examine the fine technic;il quality of Millais' 
work, we know that not in that alone, adniirable as it is, 
does the attraction lie, but in its union with the other great 
endowment, exemplifying the true saying of the first .Lord 
Lytton th,it “to genius the first requisite is heart, it is no 
requisite at all to talent,*' Both these pictures show the fine 
sympathy the man had, strong and hearty and prosperous 
as he was, for the sadder vicissitudes and positions of life — 
how when he painted pictures such as these, he must have 
felt as Hood fell when he wrote .“Thu Song of the 
Shirt.'' Yet one must observe that the feelings of the on- 
looker are never allowed to be harrowed by his work ; 
he stops when the tender emotion of sympathy ends, and 
will not allow himself to be carried further to the practical 
and tragical and hopeless end of things— such, for instance, 
as Holl, in much of his work, and with of course a different 
aim, embarked upon when he painted such pictures as the 
funeral procession in “ I am the Resurrection and the Life," or 
“Hush" and “Hushed,” where the distinct presence of death 
toudnes ofner aud sterner dior^ df our 'oejTig. 

Single half-length figures of preitj' childhood engaged hnn 
at times, such as “New-laid Eggs,” “Sweetest Eyes,”- and 
“ For the Squire.” The last-named picture (33 x 24, 18S2) 
is in the possession of Mr. H. F. Makins. “ Sweetest Eyes ” 
(39 X 28, 1881) is owned by Mrs. Everett Gray. Its original 
name, it has been said, tvas “A Girl with Violets,” but at 
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the moment of its exhibition Mrs. Barrett Browning pub- 
lished a volume of poems, in which occurred those exquisite 
verses “ Caterina to Camoens,” where Caterina, dying abroad, 
refers to the poem which Camoens had written to her, wherein 
he records the * sweetness of her eyes, and in which the line 
musically recurs, “ Sweetest eyes were ever seen,” a line the 
painter forthwith adopted as the title of this, one of his most 
beautiful works. Sings Caterina: — 

"ttTien I heard jou sing that burden 
In my vernal days and bowers, 

Other praises disregarding, 

. I but hearkened that of yours — 

Only saying, 

. In heart playing, 

Blessed eyes mine eyes have been, 

If the sweetest Ais have seen!” 

Throughout his career Millais had excelled in the painting 
of portraits, and has left an indelible record on the reign 
in this respect, alike of prominent men, of beautiful women, 
and of childhood in its most sweet and engaging aspects 
• The most brilliant of the latter will probably be considered 
that of Miss Nina Lehmann (now Lady Guy Campbell) 
(51 X 24), painted as far ago as 1869 — a carelessly seated 
figure in white, a string of blue beads round her neck, and 
a single red camellia in her right hand, while in regard to 
his painting of women, his very latest, that of Lady Tweed- 
dale, exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1896, is in no 
respect behind his former achievements in that difficult phase 
of art, female portraiture. 

By the close .of his life, in August 1896, a brilliant record 
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ceased impossible to deal with in fuller detail ^vithin the 
limits of this stork but unique in the art annals of this 
country Coming before the public as early as 1846 with a 
picture of remarkable qualities for a bo) of seventeen, “ Pi 
zarro seizing the Inca of Peru his svork during exactly half 
a century has ranged amid a wide diversit) of subject 
and whether it be historj or poetry, Scnpture landscape or 
portraiture he failed in none and ample evidence exists of 
his attainment of success in all 

With a tendency towards Pre Paphaehtism but never one 
of the Brotherhood was Ford Madox Brown [1821 — 1893] 
eight years the senior of MiUais His work it was which 
in 1S48 had attracted Dante Gabnel Rossetti then but 
nineteen to seek him as a master Hjs influence was con 
siderable upon, the new and courageous clique his own 
aims and method of work being to a large extent similar 
to theirs He was a man who in his work was distmcllj 
apart from the other painters of the da> and in his origiml 
manner of dealing with the subjects he chose had little 
regard to the accepted canons of art under which the majontj 
of the painters of his day practised A close student of history 
costumes and manners he must hive been but with little eye 
to the heaoty of form sod often ssdly fkoky cn hes drsa’/ng 
Chaucer reading at the Court of Edward III painted m 
hts thirtieth year at the time MiIHis was painting The 
Huguenot was among the earliest of his works that brought 
him into notice It received the Liverpool pnze of ^50 in 
the following year but has since gone to Australia and is 
now in the Municipal Gallery at Sydney He seldom cahibited 
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at the Academy, working out his designs in his own quiet 
way, conscientiously, and with no small amount of independ- 
ence of outside criticism. The work that represents him 
in the National Gallery, “ Christ washing Peters Feet,” was 
painted in 1852, and in it he is seen perhaps not far from 
his best in regard to strength and form ; it is rich in 
design and good in colour. When exhibited at the Academy 
the person of Christ was represented nude, in conformity with 
the text "rising from supper laid aside His garments/’ but 
the painter subsequently clothed the figure. The same year 
he began a most complicated picture entitled " Work ” 
(53 X 77). He had seen by that time at the Academy the 
work of a man who, though younger than himself, knew 
better how to fill his canvases with detail, and to portray, as 
the painters before Raphael had been wont to do, a chosen 
incident in its most comprehensive aspect. This was one of 
the Brotherhood with whose work he sympathized, Holman 
Hunt. In taking the subject “Work” he aimed at intro- 
ducing many phases of work, and chose as the foundation 
of his picture the excavations which were in progress at 
Hampstead for the supply of water. It is not a beautiful 

picture, but it is a work which commends itself to all as a 
monument of patient labour, thought out in its entirety with 
great fertility of invention, one of the most interesting of its 
features being the presence of the portraits of the two great 
brain-workers of the day, Thomas Carlyle and Frederick 
Denison Maurice. This picture is eminently suited for a 
public gallery, for the sake of the practical teaching that lies 
in it for all who study it in its multitudinous details U is 
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in the Art Gallery of the City of Manchester, having been 
purchased by the Corporation in 1884. The efiect is that of 
a hot July day, and beneath the burning sun this display of \vork^ 
is seen in all its severity : its cVief incidents are the navvies 
with the heavy earthwork, the ragged chiclaveed-seller ap- 
proaching, who has never been taught to work, and the rich 
people following, who have no need to work. One of the 
ladies is distributing tracts, and one seems as if her only work 
in life was to dress and look beautiful ; but throughout, the 
examination of each portion of the canvas will reveal fresh 
and copious incident, each having ^vo^k of some kind or 
another for its text. In point of technique and well finished 
work the example in the" Birmingham Art Galler>', “The List 
of England," here reproduced, could not well be surpassed. 
It was painted, or rather finished, m 1855. Remarkable 
IS the woman’s grey shawl, the very texture of it jiractically 
obtained, but only by dint of fine workmanship, and only 
equalled, to my mind, in the realization of the painting 
of the texture of things, by the Scotch plaid in Millais' 
“Order of Release" and the grey gown of the lady m 
\V. S Burton’s “ Cavalier and Puritan." The picture is 
almost circular, and not large, 28 X 25. The pathos of 
it IS striking as, bound to the distant colonies, the man 
and woman, hand in hand, watch the receding shore, and 
the wife’s eyes are full of tears. Not of such finished 
workmanship, but extremely original in treatment, is " The 
Coat of many Colours," which is now in the collection of 
Mr. William Coltart, of Birkenhead. A word must be said 
tn.c r,..;.,?., .1 “This 
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h.wc wc found : know now whether it be thy son’s co.it or 
no." Of the four jc-ilous brothers who here stand before their 
father, one is spe.iking and pointing to the coloured garment 
which he holds, but his eye shrinks from meeting his f.ither’s ; 
and another, with a leopard skin and weapons stuck in his belt, 
and shoes respectfully in his hand, doggedly awaits his father's 
reception of the news.. The aged Jacob occupies a rudely 
constructed circular dais; he docs not look kindly on his sons 
— doubt is in his eye and at his heart. The background is 
e.YceptJonal as showing no sky, the hind ri-sing stce/)Iy. The 
picture was once in the possession of Mr. John F. Hutton 
Many works smaller in size, both in oil and water-colour, 
came from his hand, the South Kensington Museum having 
recently secured one of the best of his water-colours, •' Elijah 
raising the Widow’s Son" (37 x 24, t868), formerly in the 
fine collection of Mr. Frederick Craven, of Thornbridge, 
B.-ikewell, who also possessed the water-colour entitled “ The 
Younger Foscari" (36 x 24. 1870). now’ in the possession 
of Sir Cuthbert Quilter. The work that involved great 
research on his part, and which has left a handsome and 
enduring record of him, is that which he undertook for the 
Corporation of Manchester. This was a series of twelve large 
mural decorations for the Town Hall of that city, and the 
subjects enumerated below testify to the amount of study 
the' undertaking demanded : — 

The Building of the Roman Fort of Mancunium. 

The Baptism of Edwin, King of Northumbria and Deira. • 
at York, ap 627. 

The Expulsion of the Danes from Manchester 

>3 
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The Establishment of riumsh Weaters in Manchester 
The Tnal of Wychf 

The Proclamation regarding Weights and Measures 
Observation of the Transit of Venus by William Crabtree 
Humphrey Chetham s Life Dream 
Dalton collecting Marsh Fire Gas 
John Kay Inventor of the Fly Shuttle 
The Opening of the Bridgewater Canal 
Bradshaws Defence of Manchester 
It IS onl> quite recently that the public has had the 
opportunity of studying %ith any approach to completeness 
hts hfes work by the excellent exhtbition which was held at the 
Grafton Galleries early in 1S97 Few of his works were 
absent on that occasion the most important absentee being 
undoubted!) the finished picture of The Last of England 
which however was seen later in the year at the Guildhall 
But Mr George Raes beautiful landscape English Autumn 
Afternoon was there and it was relieving to the eye to 

turn to It from the many subject pictures clever though 
complicated in design b) which it was surrounded It \ns 
painted in 1S52 4 and is oval in shape Some there are who 
consider the can\as too crowded but is Nature ever meagre 
of detail^ It should be remembered too when stud) mg it 
that we are not looking at the work of an impressionist but 
of a man with an iron conscience for the severest truth — a 
devotee of Realism The rich landscape is doubtless os be 
saw It — crowded with pleasant occupation of tree nnd barn 
hedgerow and meadow — and has all it wants to perfect it in 
thit beautiful sky that is above it The rose coloured clouds 
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over such a landscape should verily strike whatever poetic 
chord there may be in us , and we dwell on this truly 
English picture as on the familiar words that might well be 
made Us text — 

“\\hen looking -on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the dajs that are no more " 

In so far as a painter can truly touch the finer emotion of our 
nature in a direction such as this may be calculated to do, 
his work to me seems to become great, and must be lasting 
Better would it have been had the same degree of finish 
been seen m all his works, but life was too short, labour as 
he might, to carrj to such perfection the whole of his ideas, 
for he w«\s a prolific designer 

He was not a man who courted popularity, and was extremely 
sensitive to anything which had the appearance of patronage 
Tsiany instances are known of his resentment of apparent slights 
which were never intended He was left by the Academy 
unrecorded amongst its members, and m his own view, and 
m the view of ver> many others, hts Iifes work as U went 
on was not rewarded with that acknowledgment which it was 
entitled to Other, and >ouiiger, and less talented men stepped 
forward and took the laurels to which he might reasonably 
have conceived he had a greater claim The City of London, 
m us banquet at the Mansion House to the representatives 
of Art, in the summer of 1893, invited this distinguished 
artist, and the Lord Mayor, Sir Stuart Kntll, having been 
informed beforehand that he was a man to whom the world 
had left unbestowed the recognition which manj fdt 


was 
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justly due, placed him at the chief table That he was 
recognized m this way by the City was, I afterwards learnt 
from his intimate friend Mr. Forbes Robertson, a source oi 
no little gratification to him during the remaining months of 
his life, for he died in the autumn of the same year 

Not for many years after the institution of the Pre 
Raphaelite movement did the work of Mado\ Brown’s gifted 
pupil Rossetti come prominently before the world , but Rossetti s 
friend and co worker Holman Hunt had moved step by 
step with Millais in the arduous path to which reference 
has been made on a previous page when the principles of 
Pre-Raphaelitism first began to manifest themselve*! 

Academy walls Holman Hunt, a year or two older than Millais, 
had already exhibited at the Academy on several occasions, 
but it was not until 1851, when the picture of “Valentine 
receiving Sylvia from Proteus was shown (a scene from Two 
Gentlemen of Verona), that cnticism was fairly roused against 
him In the same room was hanging at the time Millais 
Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ of which mention has been 
made Hunt had already the pre\ious year exhibited i work 
of surprising invention and power, representing ‘ A Converted 
British Family sheltering a Christian Missionary from the 
Persecution of the Druids * This scene, apart from its dramatic 
element, showed great study, at a time when books were not 
so easily procurable as now, but the picture met with an 
amount of irate criticism m which derision was the chief in- 
gredient, that one wonders that there was found sufficient 
discernment m the Academy itself to secure the hanging of the 
picture at all The subject, we are told, was adopted to illustrate 
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“An Aci of Mere),' to be sent m as a compclttivc pimiing 
for the Gold Medal in the Academy schools, but as it developed 
a I irger c<m\ is h id to be resorted to, and the competition w.is 
nbindoned By the punters consent, and with the concurrence 
of the authorities of the Ovford University G dienes, it is here 
reproduced, and it vvdl be seen b> the iccompanjmg notes 
th VI nothing is introduced merely to fill up the c<m\ vs, but 
ih It each figure and uich .iction aids the telling of the storj' 
With wild excitement the Druids are rushing from their temple 
resolved on the destruction of two of the Christian missionaries, 
one It is evident cannot escape, but the other has found shelter 
in the rude hut of a converted family, and has sunk, down 
c\h lusted .imong us fiithful occupants A woman bathes his 
hot forehead with a sponge of cold water , a ) ounger girl stooping 
down, draws from his garment the thorny briar he has caught 
in his hurried flight the till youth at the left glances it the 
terrible scene outside as he squeezes the juice of some grapes 
into a cup, which a younger boy holds to quench the poor 
priests thirst The rude door is guarded by two stalwart men 
(the models for whom were I believe two Life Guardsmen) 
and a boy h is thrown himself on the ground the better to 
detect the sound of the feet of the pursuers should they 
appro ich The hut is on the rivers bank m iteri Us for the 
study of which were obt lined at Lea Marshes, and the fishing 
net which h mgs on the wooden post to the right indicates 
the manner in which the fimily gam a livelihood The former 
belief in Druidical teaching is shown by the massive stone 
upright against the wall of the dwelling but now with a cross 
punted upon it All these points make up a work of great 
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historical interest, and one on which much thought and in\esli' 
gation have been spent. A poor idea only can be given of 
the work by its reproduction m black and white I its colour 
is fine throughout, its execution superb, and a lesson to any 
painter, whatever the style of art ma) be which he fa\ours 
The late Mr. Thomas Combe, of Oxford, bought it for a 
small sum, and it is now in the Oxford University Galleries, 
to which it was bequeathed in 1893. Such was the picture 
which had preceded the “Valentine and S>lvia” Ill-drawing 
and incorrect perspective was what the Tunes critic charged 
the “Valentine and Sjlvla" with, finding every possible fault 
at the same time with the whole motive and scheme of 
the picture, and this was the tone of by far the majority 
of the press at the time Afr Ruskin, seeing the picture, 
had discerned its merits, and while it was still on view he 
wrote a letter to the Times m which he said “ Further examina- 
tion of this picture has even raised the estimate I had previously 
formed of its marvellous truth m detail and splendour in colour, 
nor is its general conception less deserving of praise , the 
action of Valentine, his arm thrown round Sylvia, and his 
hand clasping hers at the same instant as she falls at 
his feet, IS most faithful and beautiful, nor less so the con- 
tending doubt and distress with awakening hope in the half 
shadowed, half sun-lit countenance of Julia, nay, even the 
momenlary struggle of Proteus with Sylvia just past is indicated 
b> the trodden grass and broken fungi of the foreground " 
Ruskm further said “ that as studies both of draper} and of 
every minor detail there hxis been nothing m Art so earnest 
or so complete since the dajs of Albert Durer This I 
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assert generally and fearlessl) ’ There are not many works 
now of Holman Hunt s outside public galleries and this work 
(39 -X 53* 1851), of which the small finished study was owned by 
the late Sir John Pender, was fortunately acquired by the City of 
Birmingham, at the sale of the collection of Sir Thomas Fairbairn, 
at Christie’s, in 1887 No one bought it at the Academy, the 
Eggs and Elmores were preferred at that date , but at Liverpool 
It gamed a prize, and at the same time found a purchaser, 
who paid the modest sum the painter asked for it by monthly 
instalments of ;^io Beauteous in colour, it is as fresh today 
as in 1851, and in a state of perfect preservation Equally 
studious was the carrying out of “ The Hireling Shepherd, 
painted at Ewell m Surrey, at a time when Millais was busy 
there with his “Huguenot’ and “Ophelia The freshness 
of the newly reaped fields is well indicated in the work, which 
m Its incident is in keeping with the fundamental rules of the 
new organization a more consistent disciple of which could not 
hate been than Mr Holman Hunt The sheep watched by a 
hireling who toys with a foolish girl are running wild into 
the ripe corn, the eating of which means death to them 

' Sleepest or wakesl thou, jolly shepherd ? 

TiViy Vjftep tu "itit twn, , 

And for one blast o( th) mmikin mouih. 

Thy sheep shall take no harm ' 

These are the lines from King Lear which suggested the 
picture Etery part is most diligently finished and the eje 
dwells on its excellences in this respect with delight and 
admiration It was for many years m the collection of Mr 
Leathart, of Bmckendene. Gateshead on-Tj ne, but has recently 
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been acquired for the Manchester Art Gallery ; and there is 
a small finished study of it which was bought at Christie's 
in 1893 by Sir William Agnew, who has it in his collection 
in Great Stanhope Street. Another work with some resem- 
blance to it in character was exhibited in the following ye^ir, 
1853, under the title of “Our English Coasts." The painter 
h.id been asked by Mr. C. T. Meade to repeat the group 
of sheep so exquisitely painted to the left of the picture in 
“The Hireling Shepherd,” but an original group being after- 
wards decided upon, the little work now known as “ Strayed 
Sheep” was painted. It is a small canv.is, 17 X 23, but of 
exceeding brilliancy and accomplished drawing. “ It at once 
achieved." wrote Mr. Ruskin of it, “.all that can ever be 
done in that kind : it will not be surpassed, it is little likely 
to be rivalled by the best efforts of the time to come." Mr. 
George Lillie Craik, of Halkin Place, now owns it. 

The works of this painter arc so few that it vould be 
unwise in any account of the art of the Queen's reign to omit 
many of them None of them have been undertaken care- 
. lessly , on the contrar)’, as may be seen by their construction 
and execution, the greatest possible care has been patientl}* 
bestowed on them all, and not more on one than on the 
other. I know that when he regards a work it delights him 
above all things to be able to see what he terms " Time " 

In the picture. Big brushes or loose handling are not to 
his mind, and his own mode of workmanship can be con- 
victed of little variation since he first challenged-criticism, now 
nearly fifty years ago. ** Claudio and Isabella," from Shake- 
speare’s measure J'or Measure, is a gem of design and 
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finish, owned now by Mr. Thomas Ashton, of Ford Bank, 
Didsbury. Its original purchaser was A. A. Egg, the Royal 
Academician, who bought it for ^100, for the purpose of 
encouraging the painter. It appeared in 1853, and the 
following year was shown " The Awakening Conscience,” painted 
for Sir Thomas Fatrbairn, in which the remembered song 
“Oft in the stilly night” startles suddenly, with dramatic 
force, the conscience of a young girl whose evil course of 
life is too well indicated by her surroundings. With this 
picture, with its high intention of moral teaching, was ex- 
hibited that truly great work, without question the most 
important religious picture of the reign and of the century, 
“The Light of the World," which had been begun two years 
previously, when, as the painter tells in his articles in the 
Contemporary Remew of 1888, Millais and he, with Charles 
Collins (another Pre-Raphaelite adherent), were staying together 
at A farmhouse in Surrey In subject, design, execution, and 
colour this work will assuredly rank as the chief production 
of the painter. He was but twenty-seven when it was com- 
pleted. His devotion to the solemnity of the work is 
strikingly evident , no painter lacking enthusiasm and the 
deepest sincerity would have been equal to its production. 
The majesty of the standing figure is unquestionably imparted ; 
the tenderness too, and the patience, and the hope of response 
with which the weed-obstructed door is gently knocked 
Beneath the picture were the words. » Behold, J stand at the 
door, and knock : if any man hear My voice, and open the door, 

I tvill come in to him, and will sup tyith him, and he with Me '' 
Fraught with poetic syntbolism throughout (which ha, been 
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amply analyzed and dealt with in many published descriptions 
of the ^vork), one should be reminded of its colour Against 
the tender green, purple, and blue shades of the landscape 
and starlit sky, is the crimson mantle, gold embroidered, that 
falls from the shoulders , and against the bright mellow light 
of the nimbus is the rich brown hair of the darkened head 
The stalks of the weedy growth also abound m colour, such 
as catch the light being streaked with bright red, and the 
carefully wrought leaves, lit or unlit hy the m>stical lantern, 
he m the nightly stillness of nature. It again fell to Ruskm 
to point out the exalted character and the deep meaning of 
this work ' On the left hand side of the picture is seen 
the door of the human soul It is fast barred , its bars and 
nails are rusty, it is knitted and bound to its stanchions b) 
creeping tendrils of ivy showing that it has ne\er been 
opened A bat hovers about it, its threshold is o\ergro\\n 
with brambles, nettles and fruitless com, the wild grim 'where- 
with the mower fiUeih not his hand nor he that bmdeth 
sheaves his bosom Christ approaches it in the night time 
Christ in His everlasting office of Prophet, Pnest, and King 
He wears the white robe, representing the power of the Spirit 
upon Him , the jewelled robe and breastplate, representing the 
sacerdotal investiture, the rayed crown of gold is woven with 
the crown of thorns— not dead thorns, but beinng the soft 
lca\es for the healing of the nations" The moonlight efllct 
the painter tells us was painted b) candlelight direct on to 
the canvas b) stead) work on such nights as were possible, 
between nine tn the e^c^lng and four in the morning When 
rinish(d it could only command and it went to Mr 
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Combe at that price. It was given to Keble College, Oxford, 
in 1878, by Mrs. Combe, and has, I believe, only once since 
left the precincts of the College. This was in 1886, when it 
was exhibited among Mr. Holman Hunt’s collected works at 
the Fine Art Society’s Rooms in New Bond Street. For 
long the picture was suspended, in its frame, in o’dd corners 
of the College, and it was so on view in 1893 when I last 
saw it, being then in one of the recesses of the College 
Library, where it could only be imperfectly seen ; but it is 
now fixed in the place originally contemplated for it, in a 
side chapel with ai carefully designed framework of carved 
oak. By the kindness of the Warden of the College, the 
Rev. Dr. Lock, facilities have been afforded me of having 
the reproduction which appears in this work made direct 
from the painting. 

The story of the painting of “The Scapegoat" (34 X 53), 
which was the next religious picture the artist undertook, is 
amply set out by him in the Contemporary Review of 1888. 
He went far afield to obtain his realization of the scene. It 
i.S'ihe earliest of those studies of his of oriental light, towards 
evening. The region of Usdum, at the narrow southern 
end of the Dead Sea, gave the wonderfully painted landscape, 
the foreground occupied with the salt bed of the evaporated 
sea, “the pale ashes of Gomorrah," and in the distance, 
with conscientious delineation of every niche and projection, 
the sun-stained mountains of Moab, going towards Petra. 
Here, again, much study and thought were required before 
the painter touched his canvas. Truly the goat is in a 
land “not inhabited," whither it has been led and let 
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a strip of red cloth being bound between its horns. This 
red cloth was of immense value to the painter, and is very 
telling in the picture apart from Us significant meaning. It 
was .said in due time to turn while, as an indication that 
the sins of the people were forgiven, presaging the utterance 
of Isaiah, “ 1 ‘hbugh your sins be as scarlet they shall be as 
white as snow.” The work appeared at the Academy of 
1856, at the same time as Millais' “Autumn Leaves,” and the 
opportunity was given for noticing how, while one painter was 
broadening in his treatment, his old fellow-worker was keeping 
with the most rigid determination to his principle of con- 
scientious exactness and high finish. It is now in the collection 
of Sir Cuthbert Quilter, 

The next work was one of much labour and considerable 
expense to the artist in its carrying out. This was “ The 

Finding of the Saviour in the Temple” (35 x 56) Its develop- 
ment and execution occupied him for six years, for not' until , 
i860 was It ready to be shown. Much difficulty was en- 
countered by the painter in this work of many figures, but the 
result, apart from its artfstic value, is a most extraordinary 
monument of labour and research, alike in the observance of 
ancient Jewish customs and habits and in the. costumes and 
architectural accessories It was. not* showa* at the Academy, 
but exhibited by itself, passing afterwards tbxMr. C. P. 


Matthews, whose executors sold it at Christie’s 
at that gentleman’s decease in 1891, and it (f now in^tha" 
Permanent Collection of the Ctty of Birmingham. Birmingh^ 
became possessed of it in an interesting way. A wealthy 
citizen of that energetic city expressed himself to the Director 
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of the Museum and Art Gallery as desirous of presenting a 
picture to the Gallery The Director had no idea of the 
amount the proposed donor intended to expend, as he in no way 
indicated this and later the Director was told from a side source 
about ;^^i,5oo or so, but a few days after, the donor again 
called on Mr Wallis and told him he had been to London 
and bought a picture on approval, and that if the Gallery 
would accept it he was prepared to give it It was this 
“ Finding of the Saviour m the Temple ’ The sum he had 
paid for It was ^4,000 It last appeared in London in 1894, 
when It was shown at the Guildhall Art Gallery 

Six years later, in 1866, came “ The Festival ol St 
S\vithm> rendering with striking realism a dovecot and trees 
with a lowering sky all imolved in ram This was another 
of those acquired by Mr Combe and left to the University 
Galleries at Oxford Turning at that time again to Keats 

the poem of * Isabella once more supplied a theme On this 
occasion the single figure of Isabella was portrayed life size 
and the beauteous Florentine is shown leaning over and 
clasping the basil bowl m which is buned the head of her 
lover This picture ivas also exhibited separately and not at 
the Academy It is now m the possession of Mr James 
Hall of Tynemouth ha\ing been sold at the Johnstone Sale 
in 1876 for ^2650 Between 1867 and 1874 nothing of note 
came from his hand The Shadow of Death {84 x 66) 
on which he had been working for se\eral years was then 
brought to completion and exhibited by itself m Messrs 
Agnews Gallery in Old Bond Street Betaking himself to 
the East the more correctly to work out this subject, he had 
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succeeded not only in securing accessories of presumabj> uic 
utmost consistency with the period he ^vas dealing with,' but 
the right type of face as models. It is altogether too wealthy 
in design and construction to_ admit of an adequate idea of 
it being given by a' written description. It now hangs in 
the Permanent Collection of the City of Manchester, the gift 
to that institution of Messrs. T. Agnew & Sons. Apart from 
its design and technical attributes, the merits of which cannot 
fail'to impress the beholder and more especially the student, 
the great import of the work can only be gauged by recalling 
the observation ol Dean Farrar, .who, with discerning eye, 
at once saw in tKe picture the epitome of Christ’s life. “ The 
gifts of the Magi recall,” said he, “His infancy; the carpenter’s 
shop, His youth and manhood; the shadow, His awful sacrifice.” 

Of "The Triumph of the Innocents,’.' completed and 
exhibited in 1S85, two versions are in existence, the first and 
smaller, at present in the artist’s studio, having been begun .in 
Jerusalem in 1876, and set aside for the larger canvas (60 X 99) 
(the largest, I believe, he has executed) now in the possession of 
the Corporation of Liverpool in the Walker Art Galler)', purchased 
for that institution by public subscription in 1891. It shows 
"The Flight- into Eg)-pt,” with the spirits of the massacred 
children circling, round the hurrying, party in its perilous flight 
to a land of safety. The artist fixes the period as the second 
April in the life of the Holy Child, and the scene is on the 
road to Gaza, about thirty miles from their point of dejjarture. 
While the moon illumines the natural objects in the picture, 
the embodied spirits of the martyred children are revc.ilcd in 
the unearthly light.. The Virpn is on a she-ass of the breetl 
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now known as the Mecca race, and the foal follows its mother, 
as is seen to this day in the East. Signal fires, still lit in 
Syria in time of trouble, are burning in distant spots. St. Joseph 
is watching these fires for signs^ that may present themselves 
of a movement of soldiery upon the road. Of the trees that 
enrich the landscape, the nearest ones 'shelter a water-wheel 
used for the irrigation of the land. The more remote group 
clusters round a sleeping village. As the fugitives advance 
nearer and nearer to a place of safety, they feel the blessed 
sense of peace after disturbance and terror. It is at this 
moment, when the Virgin has been replacing the garments in 
which the Infant has been hurriedly wrapped, that Jesus 
recognizes the spirits of His little neighbours of Bethlehem 
circling round Him and revealing the signs of their martyrdom 
The shallow stream over which the procession passes reflects 
the quiet beauty of the night sky, and is unruffled except by 
the steps of Joseph. The full symbolism of the work, anti 
the intricacy of thought with which it abounds, can, however, 
only be perceived by a close examination of the work itself. 
It is well placed in the Walker Art Galler)', and accessible at 
any time. 

Scattered over the years we have been traversing, works 
smaller in size and less imitoriant in char.icter (oftentimes 
loo in water-colour) came from his hand. " The Lantern- 
Maker’s Courtship " wjis one, now in the Birmingham Art 
Galler)’ ; "Dolce far Nienie" was another, and "The After- 
glow in Egypt, "and •' A Tuscan Girl ” (1867) ; while landscapes 
of singular iinpressucncss as records of hallowed spots have 
found iheir Nsay inio the collections of those who reverently 
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\alue them Mr Jesse Haworth his “ Jerusalem during 
Ramazan' (water-colour, Sf X I3f). and his brother, Mr 
Abraham Haworth, “Nazareth" and “The Plain of Rephaim 
from Zion”, while the UnKersity Galleries, Oxford, ha\e the 
larger Sjrnn scene taken from the heights above Nazareth, 
entitled “Over whose Pastures walked those Blessed Feet’ 
commanding a wave of hills, Esdraclon, and broad tracts of 
fields 

Of all who took part in the Pre-Raphielitc movement fift> 
years ago, none have kept more firmlj and consistent!) to its 
principles than Mr Holman Hunt As he painted then so he 
paints now No influence appears to have shaken him m his 
conviction that a picture should hav'e m it some high teaching, 
or had better not exist at all, and thit the subject being 
determined upon there should be no lack of pains or patience 
in carrying it out His own example speaks for itself While 
other painters are turning out canvases annually which contain 
verj often but a meagre portion of the excellence they are 
capable of attaining to he is no murmurer if five jears pass 
between the commencement and the completion of a work 
The consequence of course is that the record of his work 
numencall), ts small, but m qualU) it has ever been as fine 
as. Kvs. »j.t.TOAS.t cojlid •MVTO.wasvd TbA twivcws p-v-rt. 'if 

It all IS that an artist of this calibre should go down to 
poster! t) unrecorded among that national body which m 176S 
was instituted, with Ro}al patronage, for the purpose of 
fostenng, by union, the growth of art m this country 

Not until 1883 did the world m general have the oppor 
tunit) of seeing and critical!) forming its judgment upon the 
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work of Rossetti [1828 — 1882] in relation to painting A 
favoured few, other than those to whom his purchased works 
had gone, had of course been familiar with his productions , 
and, m regard to his art in verse, the public had been m 
possession of it for thirteen years, as also of some of his 
drawings in black and white, which had been published m 
i860 m an edition of Tennyson's minor poems and else 
where , but his art in colour was to the many a sealed letter 
For some time, early in his life an Academy student it tvas 
destined for the Academy to collect and exhibit in their rooms 
the chief portion of the product of his life This was in 
January 1883, when eighty three of his works m oil, water- 
colour, and m black and white were placed on view The 
Burlington Fine Arts Club exhibited at the same time a 
hundred and fifty three of his works To his personality and 
influence must be attributed that resistance to the accepted 
canons of art in vogue m 1849, and the formation of that 
notable body, small m number, but rich m mental endowments 
who by pen and pencil enforced their principles against a 
storm of indignant criticism opposing themselves vigorously 
to that kind of teaching which only began after Raphael s time, 
and terming themselves ‘ The Pre Raphaelite Brotherhood • 
Millats and Holman Hunt, to whom detailed reference has 
already been made, constituted with Rossetti, the formidable 
•For full record of this Brotherhood see Monograph No 5, 1894 "Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti,’ by F G Stephens, the Cmkn farary Rtvinv, June July, 
and August 18S8 articles on ' Pre Raphaelitism by W Holman Hunt, and 
"Life and Letters of Dante Gabriel RossetU, by William Michael Rossetti 
published 1895 The Brotherhood numbered in aU seven members D g’ 
Rossetti Millais Holman Hunt James Collinson F G Stephens, W M Rossetti 
and Thomas oolner ’ 
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trio who found arrayed against them the whole force which 
the critics of the day could bring, linked w’lth the cold 
antipathy of nearly every brother-practitioner. Ruskin had said 
of them that they were destined to lay the foundation of a 

school in England which the world had not seen for three 

hundred years, providing they were not driven from their 

purpose by harsh and severe criticism " ; but another critic 

had loosely written that, . “ If they succeed in getting the 
patronage of the countr}', all other artists must add more 
harshness and brightness to their pictures ” — which was equiva- 
lent to admitting that the patronage of the countrj*, the buyer 
of pictures, was what was sought, and that as long as that 
convenient commodity could be (bund, it mattered little what 
the principles of art were. “The Girlhood of Mary Virgin" 
(33 X * 5 )» belonging now to Lady Louisa Fielding, shown at 
the Portland Gallery, Regent Street, in 1849 (he then being 
in his twenty-first year), was about the first painting Rossetti 
put for>vard. Painted on the principles the new Brotherhood 
had adopted, it was met, as Millais’ and Holman Hunts 
productions were met, with comment of a bitterness without 
restraint, the Art Journal being almost alone in its advocacy 
of the work. The “ Ecce Ancilla Domini,” here reproduced 
(28 X 16), appeared the following year in the Portland Galler). 

It remained on his hands for three years, and was then sold 
for .450* Coming eventually into the possession of Mr. William 
Graham, it was purchased at the sale of that gentlemans 
collection, at Christie's In 1SS6, for the National Galler)*, for 
eight hundred guineas. One of the most interesting events of 
that famous sale was the purchase of this work, and a hearty 
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ound of appl.iuie uas given when it wjis announced to the 
mdience the destination of this original rendering of the oft- 
rainted "Annunciation" What a change from the scathing re- 
narhs that had hemided its adtent nearly forty years previously ! 
That a work for which no good could then be said should now 
K placed actually in the nation’s collection, with practically the 
jnanimous sanction of the public, as represented by the variety 
if .artistic opinion and taste frequenting Christie s rooms, showed 
rublic development of some kind in art matters 

"Found" was a work (36 X 31) he began in 1853, and 
ouched upon .at various dates aficravards, but never wholly 
mished Sad beyond description is this scene near to one of 
,he Thames bridges, with the honest young countryman in a 
imock-frock, and the crouching (igurc of the fallen girl, to 
whom he had once been betrothed It was one of Mr 
Sraham’s collection, hut I jJa not^ know in whose possession 
t now is He appears to have painted btlf, httle in oil for 
•ome years at this period in his life, but many vvorK 5 w,o^^ 
■emarkable brilliancy, power, and onginality came from his 
land m water-colour They found, it has been said, a readier 
sale, and were taken m a great measure from Dante, for 
whom his reverence was great, and who seemed to absorb 
US thoughts in these times The "Dante on the Anniversary 
If Bcalnce’s Dealh " (.6 X d, i 853 ) may well be cited as 
-he finest specimen of the productions in water-colour on this 
oved theme of his Mr Stephens has said in his monograph 
-hat no "reproduction in black and white can give an adequate 
dea of Its subtlety, brilliancy, and colour," and he is right 
It IS full to the brim of the most sensitive attributes of a 
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highly strung artistic orginization The verj personification of 
sorrow is in the fnil kneeling figure of Dante and tenderness 
and sympathy are expressed in the altitude and countenance 
of the two visitors, who stand as if in fear of intrusion My 
recollection of its colour is a rich harmony of purple, green, 
and scarlet , but even m its black and while reproduction some 
impression of its great merits can be obtained It was painted 
in 18531 and was acquired by Mr Combe, under whose bequest 
it is now in the University Galleries at Oxford 

Of other watercolours of which there are many, colour 
and intensity of poetic expression are their fundamental 
attributes Mr George Rae, of Redcourt, Birkenhead, has 
several , Mrs Leathan has the beautiful " Paolo and Francesca ’ 
(three compartments m all 13 X 24, 1862), and Mr William 
Coltart has three — the Lad) Lilith’ (20 x 17, 1867} “The 
Boi^ia Family (1863) and ‘ Lucrezia (1S71) "The Borgia 
Family which is the best of them, is a work of six figures 
Lucrezia seated on a blue coudi plays on a lute to whicli 
two sickly looking children are dancing An old man. Pope 
Alexander VI leans over the couch and her brother Caesar, 
m red, is blowing the crimson petals from the rose in her fair 
hair In its splendour of colour this exceptional example has the 
further attribute that no position and no action is unintentional , 
each has its meaning and the pulsation of life is m it 

Not less under the influence of Dante in 1S59 his mind 
still pondering over the subject, which had never until his 
time been so treated, with that infusion into it of so much 
poetic feeling and which seemed m colour arrangement and 
expression the very echo of the poet s mind, he produced 
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then, m oil, the “Salutatio Beatncis,” a picture of two com- 
partments, each 29 X 32, showing in one the meeting of 
Dante and Beatrice in a street in Florence, and m the other 
their meeting m Paradise For long it lent beauty and 
adornment to the drawing room of the late Mr James 
Leathart, who was an old and close friend of Rossetti's, 
a great lover of his work, and who owned many examples, 
particularly m water colour, all, I believe, obtained directly 
from the artist 

Rossetti’s wife had died in 1862, and in 1863 was com- 
pleted that sad semblance of her, so full of touching sorrow, 
which he entitled “ Beata Beatnx, ’ and which Lady Mount 
Temple gave to the National Gallery in 1889, as a memorial 
of her husband It is painted on canvas (33 x 26) The 
grief at Rossettis heart when the actual painting was m 
progress is reflected in an impressive way m the picture 
It was done from the beautiful dead face itself, and portrayed 
symbolically the death of Beatnce as treated m the ‘ Vita 
Nuo\a'’ The seated figure is life size, and the balcony m 
which she is overlooks the city of Florence, which "sits 
solitary for the death of the beautiful lady The colour, sub- 
dued throughout is yet rich with a passionate fulness a 
plum coloured robe with a super tunic of green, clothes the 
figure, and the rose coloured plumage of a bird, that bears 
in Its beak a white poppy, emblem of sleep and purity, 
seems to lift the work from its otherwise sombre effect, so 
different uhen taken in comparison with his later brilliant 
works Two other versions of this work were subsequently 
done by him in oil, and one in water colour 
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From 1862 to 1875 may be said to have been the period 
when the works noted for splendour of colour were produced 
Among the earliest of these, which, there is no denying, 
had a deep intent too m their subject, are “The Beloved" 
or “The Bride" (33x30, 1865), and “The Blue Bower" 
(32 X 27, 1865), now belonging to Mrs Dyson Perrins 
The former was repainted eight years later, and is one of 
his most beautiful exploits m colour, showing the ‘‘ Beloved " 
advancing towards the Bridegroom, and in the act of drawing 
from her face and throat a green ved The text was illus- 
trated, “ She shall be brought unto the King m raiment of 
needlework , the virgins that be her fellows shall bear her 
company" These on either side fill up with radiant coun- 
tenance and sumptuous draperies this costly canvas It belongs 
to Mr George Rae, on whose walls also hang the splendid 
"Monna Vanna" (35 X 31, 1866) and the “Sibylla Palmifera" 
(38 X 34, 1866) Although the works painted at a later date 
were distinctly fine, these of 1865 and 1866 may be counted 
as among his very finest m colour, drawing, and spiritual 
intent Mr Rae knew Rossetti, and had all, I believe, direct 
from him 

Following these, but smaller m size, came in 1867 “The 
Loving Cup (26 X j8) and “Job Cceur' (15^ 
gems dazzlmgly complete in composition and colour Mr F 
R Leylarid owned the former, from whom it passed in 1892 
to Mr T H Ismay, who now possesses it It is of singular 
richness, and realistically shows the tender open face of a 
beautiful woman, clothed in crimson, and about to drmk from 
a gold cup. the cover of which she holds in her left hand 
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The words Rossetti quotes seem to be falling from the lovely 
lips : — 

* " Douce nuit et j<^eux joii'’, 

O chewlicr de bel amour." 

“ Joli Cceur," a clever and correct piece of difficult draw- 
ing, and of full and varied colouring, was purchased by Miss 
Horniman from the William A. Turner collection in 1888. 

1870 seems to have been the year when he completed 
his largest work (85 X 126), entitled “Dante’s Dream," which 
was acquired eleven years later by the Corporation of Liver- 
pool for one thousand guineas, and is now in the Walker 
Gallery. The smaller version (53 X 77), with two Predellas, 
is in the possession of Mr. Joseph Ruston, of Monk's 
Manor, Lincoln, who bought it at the sale at Christie's of 
William , Graham's collection in 1886. The figure of Love is 
leading Dante by the hand to a bier, on which lies the 
dead Beatrice. Sad are the faces of the women, clad in 
green, who uplift, that he may see her, the purple covering, 
full of may-bloom. The face of one of these sorrowing 
attendants is, I believe, a portrait of Mrs. Stillman, then 
Miss Spartali. The whole scene seems in dreamland — a 
chamber of dreams, poppy strewn : — 

"These wilderiDg fantasies 
Then carried oie to see my lady dead 
Even as I (here was led 
Her ladies with a veil were covering her, 

And vfilh her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say 'I am at peace”’ 

It was no small good fortune to Rossetti that there should 
be living at his time, and ready to serve him with stimulating 
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aid, four women of so valuable a type of face to him as 
Miss Siddal who afterwards became his wife, Miss Mane 
Spartali, now hirs Stillman, Mrs William Morns, ^nd hliss 
Alice Wilding Not only were they all physically of immense 
\alue to him m their type of feature, but thej were capable 
of appreciating to the full the character and meaning of his 
work, and were therefore to him far bejond any ordinary 
help of the kind The two latter ladies appear m many sub- 
sequent works from 1870 onwards The splendid half length 
single figures that occur from that >car until the close of his 
life constitute a rich record, not, as I previousl) said, m pomt 
of ment of that tender completeness and sensitne beaut) 
of form and colounng which so distinguished “ The Beloved 
and other works of that slightly earlier time (which miy be 
taken as ha\mg been the \et) best of the man) but works 
of freer handling and more venturesome exploit m force and 
colour They lary m size from 39 ^ ^ 

following are among the best of them — 

‘ Manana (43 X 35), iSyu 
‘ Pandora (51 x 31) 1871 
‘Veronica Veronese’ (43 35 } 

'* La Ghirlandata ” {45 X 34) iS 73 
“Proserpine (49x22) *^74 
‘The Damsel of the Sangrael' (57 ^ "3) *^74 
• U Bella Mano ’ (62 x 42) *^75 
The Blessed Damozel (6S X 37)- ^^7^ 

‘ Astaite S)rtaca (73 X 43) *^77 
‘ A Vision of Tninnietta (S^ ^ iS/S 
La Donna delh rmestra' (39 ^ ® 9 ) *^79 
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“The Lamp of Memory" (48 x 23), 1880 
“The Daydream’* (61 X 35), 1880 
“The Salutation of Beatrice? (59 x 34), 1880 
• La Pia' (42 X 4S), 18S1 

These fifteen of themselves would be a noble record of 
work There >s not in any of them much evidence of the 

fresh and wholesome outlook upon life that Millais had Sug- 
gestue m them is the inner brooding in which the man’s 
own nature, the physical operating upon the mental, is shaping 
into paettc form, always in the person of a woman, some 
domim,nt idea either in the abstract or of some known 
character Pondering very likely, for example, over his own 
life, and his greatest of all losses, the picture entitled “ Pan 
dora’ (now owned by Mr Charles Butler) may have owed its 
origin Aphrodite adorned Pandora wjth beauty, Hermes gave 
her boldness and cunning, and each of the Olympians bestowed 
on her some power by which she was to work the rum 
of man He was scarcely forty-two when he painted it 
and the poet as much as the painter is m the design, as 
apart from the sinister red garb and menacing aspect of the 
face so ably expressed there is the casket she holds from 
which the issuing fire takes the form at the painters dictation 
of winged messengers of evil 

“ La Ghirlandata ’ or Lad> of the Garland, for which Miss 
Alice Wilding was the model is now owned bj Mr Ruston, 

It was former!) in the collection of Mr William Graham, and 
IS one of Rossettis fullest cantases The liJT \ figure is set 
amid a bower of flowers jthe harp she holdsX'^ing adorned 
with a tangle of roses and hone) suckle, and 6 n either side 

16 
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of the picture a beautiful face, as of an angel, is seen, looking 
down at the animated green clad being It is indeed a lovely 
work, and*its varied beauties seem not to be all seen at once 
but to catch the eye unexpectedly as it travels over the picture 
Of the "Proserpine” there are two versions, both highly 
finished, but one smaller than the other The larger, belonging 
to Mr Charles Butler, is regarded as the finer Rossetti him- 
self, writing in 1877 to Mr George Rae in reference to it, said * 
"The present one was begun before Mr LeyKnds [now. Mr 
Graham Robertson’s, of Rutland Gate] of 1873, and thus had 
the immense advantage of the first inspiration of nature 
It IS the very flower of my work ” It is indeed a splendid 
specimen of the man’s work The bitten pomegranate in her 
hand by partaking of which she has precluded her return to 
earth, skilfully tells the fatal secret of her captivity But the 
poetic mind of the painter moves all over the canvas, not the 
least hippj touch being the introduction of the ivy branch 
which symbolizes the clinging memory which this beautiful 
occupant of Hades has for the bounteous earth she has left 
"The Damsel of the Sangrael,’ one of Mr Rae’s" posses- 
sions, had Mrs William Morns for its model It is a hoi) 
and beautiful theme reverently rendered, with somewhat a 
sparing hand for colour, but executed with more than usual 
care it has a . look of completeness, as a performance of 
which the effect aimed at had been attained, and the hand 
had had control enough to stop Mrs Stillman was the model 
for the last that will be mentioned, " A Vision of Fiammetta,” 
which, by the kindness of Mr Butler, is reproduced Taken, 
of course, from Boccaccio, it shows a figure standing, in red 
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drapery, surrounded by upplc blossom, and Is particularly rich 
and enective Jis a ^\o^k of bold delineation and colouring 
All the vorks that have here been mentioned, and others 
of lesser note, by this remarkable man, arc dealt with much 
more fully in many places elsewhere, notably in Mr. F. G. 
Stephens’ exhaustive monograph, but for the purposes of the 
present volume some idea will have been given of the man’s 
vork, so far i\s it regarded painting. While he lived his 
paintings were for the few, and so far as he w,is concerned 
the world could go along without him. Now they are known 
the circle of his appreciators has been enormously widened 
Whether his impress would have been so great as it is had 
he courted criticism by being throughout his life periodically 
represented at exhibitions it is not easy to determine There 
•was a sense of mystery over the man and his work, that 
doubtless had arisen from the fact of his pictures being not 
50 much seen as heard of, and it was under the influence of 
this interesting secrecy, which has not yet ceased to lend an 
attractive element to his productions, that his collected works 
were unveiled at the Royal Academy and at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club A sad want of drawing is in many of them 
ana’ many instances tilere are oF ciireibsv painting, wiiicil is not 
due always to the want of capacity on the painter’s part, but 
the feeling, the spirituality, the rare gift of the poet’s touch 
IS indisputably there 

“With echong feet he threaded 
The secretest walks of lame 
The viewless arrows of h« thoughts wcit headed 
And winged with dame ” 
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It w<is in 1877 that the world in general \\ is first enabled 
to realize that it had a painter in its midst of the calibre of 
Sir E Bume Jones The establishment of the Grosvenor 
Gallery in that >ear b) Sir Coutts Lindsay had for its object 
the display of works whose aim was the expression of high 
and poetic sentiment is distinguished from the more popul ir 
form of art which claimed its annual place of exhibition on 
the Royal Academy walls and the contributions in that and 
the following years of Burne Jones were t. revelation to many 
though of course in irtistic circles his work and capacity 
had long been known and the public some years before more 
particularly in 187^ had had an opportunity of appr using it 
but for the most part had undiscernedly passed it b> for m 
that jear were exhibited at the Dudley G tilery the two 
beautiful w uer colours Love among the Rums ind The 
Hespendes Ihe former (39 X 61) was long m the possession 
of the 1 itc Mr Frederick Craven of Bakewell and in meaning 
and execution it is remarkable Much that can m ike life lovely 
IS gone a palatial h ibitation is m rums ind the usurping 
briir nourishes and even fiowers yet hum in pission and 
U-nderness remain this, is the theme. The man darkly 
clothed md of sensitive frune takes to his heart with infinite 
tenderness the frul >somm whose heirts fulfilment is m her 
eyes She is in deep blue with one hind in her lovers the 
other around his neck 1 he atm of the painter successfully 
itumed IS evidently to show that each others nearness lifts 
their souls ibove the sense of earthly calamity So tender and 
buiuliful w IS the expression of the two faces thil ill who 
remember Jl ire sensible of the loss thai wis experienced when 
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accident that occurred to the picture in Paris, whither it 
been sent to be reproduced The beautiful thing was be; 
repair, and in 1894 the painter executed a replica of the < 
size, but in oil , but the extreme touch of tenderness that 
been m the water colour was not reached 

" The Hespendes ” (47 X 38) showed the three be^ii. 
guardians, not in repose, as m Leighton's well known cir< 
picture, but m a dance hand in hand round the tree with 
golden apples It was last publicly seen at Christies m 
at the sale of Mr Craven’s pictures, and realized the 
price of ^2,600 

The two chief works seen first at the Grosvenor Ga 
were “The Beguiling of .Merlin ’ (72 x 43), now m 
possession of Lilian, Duchess of Marlborough, and “ 
Days of Creation,’ owned now by Mr Alexander Hender 
of Princes Gate Tennyson s Idyll of Vivien was fam 

enough to readers but never perhaps was it so real 
as by the picture of those two b^ the white hawthorn tre 
the long lissome figure graceful as a bending wand, 
the %Yeary and exhausted seer round whom as he sinks 
weaves her ench intments Clustering in profusion about 
picture IS the bloom of the hawthorn tree In ' The D 
of Creation a decorative set of six panels each 39 X 
a panel is given to each day and to each succeeding 1 
an angel is added, so that on the sixth panel five beaut 
faces are seen in addition to the primarj one who he 
the globe on which is depicted the creation of man 
IS a work of deiotion apart from its poetic and medie 
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character and inventive attributes and beautiful m itself, 
with Its serious faces, stately length of limb, and disposition 
of draperies 

With these was also seen '* Venus s Mirror’ (48 x 78), now 
owned by Mr Joseph Ruston, who bought it in the Lejland 
Sale m 1S92 for ^3.570 and of which Mr Charles Butler 
has the smaller and original version (30 X 47) painted for Mr 
William Graham " Temperantia’ was exhibited at the same 
time, a beautiful work (60 X 23), in the collection of Lord 
Wantage But long before these were painted he had produced 
a work which must ever rank among his finest, " Le Chant 
d Amour (34 X belonging to Mr Joseph Ruston It 
IS said that he >vas but thirij two when he accomplished 
this truly beautiful work, which ts too well known to need 
description here Effulgent of colour and more resembling m 
this respect the rich hues of the later Venetian painters than 
of any nineteenth century- existence, the picture has a poetic 
significance as wide as at is intelligible. It is not alone the 
three figures so distinct m their occupation and meaning one 
from the other but the sense of union of sentiment in the three 
which so impresses Love with his fire tinged wings moves 
the bellows for the lad) s playing, and she in turn enthrals 
the bJ iCk armoured handsome knight and ai/ this is brought 
into Its most telling sphere by the deepening and still effect of 
c\enmg for the lustrous light that falls upon the three and 
touches the tulips cloves and wall flowers that are ranged m 
front reaches only with tenderer hand the grey stone convent 
and city buildings beyond, and the sheep have left off grazing 
as the light forsakes the lawn on which they he and have 
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nestled down to rest, in token, as the lighted windows also 
show, that night is at hand. This beautiful work was formerly 
in tbe collection of Mr. Graham, but passed at that gentleman's 
sale in 1886 to its present owner for ■;^3,3oy. To its left in 
the Grosvenor Gallery in 1878 hung the magnificent “ Laus 
Veneris” (47 X 71), the property now of Sir William Agnew, 
whose drawing-room in Great Stanhope Street it illumines and 
exalts. It has not been so often seen as *' Le Chant d'Amour,” 
and its execution is of later date. ^ The colour is superb through- 
out, and there is no question that it is one of the greatest 
masterpieces of the British School. The crown on the knees 
of the sumptuously robed figure denotes she is 'a queen, her 
attitude and expression that Love has vanquished her. Her 
. four richly clad maidens sit a little apart from her, but their 
singing or talk is to little purpose, and none appetir to notice 
the five armour-clad knights who ride past the open window 
and seem, and no wonder, to be drawing rein as they pass. 
This was likewise formerly in the possession of that owner 
of many of his works Mr. William Graham, at whose sale 
in 188G it was sold for 4^2,677. Many private buyers bid 
personally against Messrs. Agnew when these famous works 
of Burne-Jones were put up for s.a!e. 

Apparently as an ojjportunity of deline.iting girlish forms 
in many positions of grace, the design of “ The Golden 
Stairs” (ro8 X 46). pointed in i88o. was seized, and an 
extremely attractive work is the result ; but it is devoid of 
the deep meaning and the distinctly defined sentiment of the 
two that have just been mentioned. Where do the stairs 
come from and whither do they lead ? For what occasion 
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are the musical insiriimenis^ and would the fair descender 
aluaj'? get snfely doun so narrow a stairway without a pro 
tecting raii^ It is a beautiful vision, but the work has 
invoKcd too much pains on the punter's part for a theme 
that, in contrast to most of hts subjects, borders on the 
unmeaning 

Painted m his finest manner and with deep intent were 
the four great works that immediatdy followed it — “ The 
Tree of Forgi\ eness,' “The AtiH." “The Wheel of Fortune, 
and the “King Cophetua’ “The Tree of Forgneness 
(1882) illustrated an ancient legend Phyllis had been for 

saken of Demophoon and turned by the gods into an 
almond tree, and after as Demq>hoon passed, consumed 
with sorrow for her, she became onre jnore visible to him 
and no less loving than of old in her utter forgiveness of 
him and this was said in the J^:end to be the first blossom 
mg of the almond tree The figures stand in strong relief 
The work is one of the small but choice aslleciion of Mr 
William Imrie The Alill (36 x 7S, 18S2J is of a different 
kind Here is seen the pensive charm of evemng and three 
girls hand in hand, who dance in tune to the piping of a 
man to the right A mill stream runs near, and the wheels 
of a water mill are seen This fine expression of gentle 
tand beautiful feeling is in the collection of Mr Constantine 
A lomdes, of Brighton The Wheel of Fortune appeared 
with “The Hours the following year, rSS^ There are 
two versions one in the possession of Mr A J Balfour in 
Carlton Gardens (78 X 39) and the other in Mr R H 
Benson’s colleaion in South Street {59 X 2S) The gcncnl 
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Icsign is the same in • both, but in feeling and tone of 
colour there is a difference, and there is a variation in the 
accessories. The last-named one was begun earlier and 
finished later than Mr. Balfour’s. It is a great subject. Sad 
but inexorable the fateful figure turns the wheel. ' She stands 
firm on a. platform of rock against a stone-built wall, working 
the wheel with her leffarm and balancing it against her hip. 
Her purple drapery is disposed in masterly fashion *about the 
matured form. There may be sorrow and regret in the beau- 
tiful countenance, but there is no indecision The wheel goes 
round. The sceptred king, once uppermost on the wheel, is . 
now beneath his slave, whose chained foot ‘presses on the 
crowned head, while beneath the king is seen the laurelled 
head of the poet, .who, as he disappears, looks ardently and 
not unreproachfully at the arbiter of his destiny^ as if a hope 
still remained of better fortune. 

“ Wherefore one nation rises into sway, 

Another languislies, e’en as her will 
Decrees, from us concealed, as m the grass 
The serpent trim- Against her, nought avc 
Your utmost wisdom . By necessity 
She IS made swift, so frequent come who clc 
Succession m her favours This is she 
So execrated e’en by those whose debt 
To her IS rather praise ” 

jLiie large upright “King Cophetua*’ (115 x 53, 1884) 
which now enriches the walls of Wharncliffe House is one of 
the painter’s most noble productions Put into song by the 
late Laureate, the story is here told on canvas by the painter- 
best qualified of living men to record it The designs are few 
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from thl*; legend : Holman Hunt made an * exquisite one, but 
simpler in character, in the illustrated volume of Tennyson’s* 
poems; but in the painting of which we are speaking a sense 
of completeness of composition is given, and with the colour, 
probably its^ most potent attribute, the eye is satisfied as it 
dwells on the shimmering purples and blues, the browns and 
the violets, of a depth and brilliancy that outweigh indeed the 
simplicity ’of garb and aspect of the newly found sharer of 
the throne, but are themselves outweighed in the king’s eyes 
b)’ the passion she has created and which has placed her- 
there Further note of the design is not needed, for by the 
kind permission-of Lord Wharnclifle and of Messrs P. & 
Coltiaghi the picture is here reproduced A full sized cart< 
in colours of this picture was sold at Christie’s from 
Grah«im Collection In 1886 for ^766 . 

The great achievement of the “ Criar Rose ” scries 
•‘The Sleeping Beauty”), which had intermittently 'occupied 1 
painter’s mmd for some twenty years, was completed n 
exhibited at Messrs Agnew’s in 1890 Beheld as a co 

plete work it was a formidable undertaking, but the ancie 
legend fascinated 'the painter, and the best of his povser 
design with ns exuberance of incident is - seen on the fc 
beautirul canvases — 

The Briar Wood,” 

“The Council Room,” 

“ The Garden Court,” and 
“The Rose Bower." 

'WTni would such a work h'»\e been like had there bem 
anj Iiminaion of time in its execution, out of whose jxuicnt 
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depths it has come? As the hundred years of sleep set in, 
a vast hedge of wild roses sprang up around the Palace, pro- 
tecting the inmates from harm from without, ns the sleepy spell 
kept it unchanged within. None could come near, for should 
ever so venturesome a knight break the tangles of the briar, 
the slumberous enchantment overcame him, and he too sank in 
sleep. No description of the individual scenes could properly 
convey an idea of them. Thqr should be seen, and their 
admirable technique examined, to fully estimate their masterly 
attributes. The series is the property of Mr. Alexander 
Henderson, whose house at Buscot, in Berkshire, they 
hang / 

Th^/' ork in water-colour (tot x 152) of ‘VThe 
Star .hem,” now in .the possession of the Cl / of 

B* , was a commission* from that city to ihf trtist. 

/ the Virgin enthroned with the Holy Child ^ ieneath 

; • .rest of thatched shelters, and the three ^ ^igs with 

. * gold, frankincense, and myrrh standing reve' lUy before 

,er. Hither has the star led them, which, wit’ ^-reat artistic 


point,. IS shown in the hands of the beautiful winged being 
that hovers near The symbols of sovereignty are not claimed 
in the presence of che Chttd Tfte ftremosc king has ^aic^ 
his diadem upon the ground before him ere he presents his 
gift , the others, who at present are carrying theirs, will doubtless 
do the like In the background the wilderness through which 
they have journeyed is suggested. Greens, greys, rich blues 
and purples, with much scintillating jewelry', is the effect which 
dominates the work From this production Messrs Morris 
executed the tapestry' that is now at Exeter College, Oxford 
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Many other works which have marked ^ his career might 
be dwelt upon did space permiCi a* “ The Depths of the 
Sea” of Mr Benson’s, “The Feast of Peleus’ (15x43) of 
Mr Kennck’s, and the earlier one, painted in 1863 (39 x 27), 
of ‘Ihe Merciful Knight,” to which the late Mr Leathnrt, 
whose collection it adorned, was so much attached Delicate 

too and of rare beauty were some of the smaller sized water- 
colours he did earlier m life “Green Summer” was one 
of the best of these, owned now by Mr Coltait (9 x n, dated 
1864) “Fair Rosamond’ of Mr E Clifford ivas painted 
two years earlier, and the cunous “ Sidonia ' recently in the 
collection of the late Mr Leathart. is dated i860 Throughout 
them the same poetic feeling prevails, with the added strength 
and advantage which his years of classic study at Oxford 
gave them This latter advantage is of course apparent in 
all his works, and probably the years he accounted lost before 
he began at twenty five his artistic career, are the- very y ears 
which vouchsafed him the power to paint with that assunmce 
which comes only of knowledge, and which became consequently 
the path to many of his greatest and lasting achievements 
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While the impetus was immense which was given to British 
arti not only by the works themselves which the Pre-Raphaelite 
painters produced, but by the attention which was drawn to 
art generally by the conflict that was engendered upon the 
principles of painting, it must not be imagined that these 
were the only men doing good work at that • time. All 
painters are not poetical, nor are all minds capable by nature 
of being receptive to such doctrines as were newly ' nding 
favour, yet may their ability be high and of a character o lead 
them by their own grooves to the accomplishment of work 
’from which even the most ardent votaries of the fresh-found 
theories could not conscientiously withhold high praise. 

In what strange ways genius asserts itself, and drives its 
way through obstacles' John Phillip [1817 — 1867], of humble 
origin, must needs have to come to London as a stowaway 
in a coasting vessel ; he finds his way to the National Gallery 
(then only in its tenth year of existence), and by the kindness of 
friends he is ultimately enabled to follow, by entry into the Royal 
Academy Schools, the course of life for which he had earlier 
given evidence of a strong capacity. From over the border 
many a talented painter has come. The old grey town of 
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:rdecn was Phillip's birthplace, but to sunny Seville and 
neighbourhood is due the splendid work by which his 
le is chiefly known, and whidi earned for him the sou- 
juel of “ Phillip oF Spain” But ere he settled down to 
je Spanish subjects he had accomplished some excellent 
'k illustrative of his native Scottish life. At the age of thirty 
‘ he exhibited “ A Scotch Fair," then “ Baptism in Scotland ' 
X 6i, 1850), a delightful work with Wilkie-like touches ir 
jngemenl and incident, until recently in the collection of the kite 
John Pender, " Scotch Washing,” and “ The Spae Wife," and 
3 not a few good portraits His first Spanish subject on the 
lis of the Academy was in 1853. In 1855 appeared "El Paseo," 
•chased by the Queen, and the follotvlng year a rich and 
hetic work, exhibiting much strength, " And the Prayer 
Faith shall save the Sick,” the small finished study of which 
in the collection of Mr. John Gooch, of Addison Road, 
len came “The Prison Window, Seville, 1857,” in the 
ssession now. of that ardent admirer of Phillip Mr. Charles 
issiot, showing the outstretched arms of a swarthy Spaniard, 
iching through the prison bars to grasp his child, which is 
ing held up to him by the mother Mr. Gassiot has other 
Phillip’s works, but this is undoubtedly the finest in his 
issessioti 

Succeeding jears saw many other pictures of Spanish hfe 
om his hand, interspersed with a portrait here and there, and 
1863 he executed a large picture of the House of Commons, 
which Lord Palmerston is seen addressing the House, 
hsraeh, Gladstone, and other eminent statesmen being ably 
ortrayCd. This was engraved by T. O Barlow, and published 




times encountered in his sacred pictures in the East, but it 
nevertheless required great artistic attainments to bring it to 
such pictorial completeness. The foreground is peopled by an 
Arab tribe encamped at the Wells of Moses, on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, and its Shdkh is addressing the assembly. 
The headland represented by the painter on the opposite coast 
IS called Djebel Attaka, and is the point from which, according 
to local tradition, the Israelites crossed the Red Sea. “ Rebeknh " 
was also among the first of the Oriental subjects. . 1 remember 
in the Academy of 1867 being impressed v.ith the broad reach 
of desert be>ond the kneeling mes^nger and the hesitating 
Israelitish girl “And the man wondering at her held his 
peace, to w it whether the Lord had made his journey prosperous 
or not." This was the text which accompanted the picture. 
The work was engraved by the Art Union of London A 
subject of the same name, but a single figure only and different 
in de.sjgn, is in the possession of Mr. Bevan, of Trent Park, 
Herts The following year, 186S, saw two fine avamplas of 
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by Messrs, Henry Graves & Co It is now the property of 
Mr. William Denison, presumably of the family of Mr. 
Speaker Denison, who occupies the chair, But to return to 
his happier vein, in which bis nature could have adequate 
scope. Of the smaller Spanish subjects perhaps the most 
charming is "A'Spani^ Volunteer,” exhibited in 1862. and 
in the collection now of Mr. Abel Buckley. The rich force 
of colour in this little gem is remarkable, and the human 
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inocldling from his hand, under the litlia of Mater Purissiina*’ 
and " Mater Dolorosa," ihree-quarter-Iength figures, canvas 
58 y. 40. The execution throughout, especially of the hands, 
was finely done, the cl;isped fingers as in anguish in the black- 
appju-elled figure of the latter work instancing the perfection of 
training and study. The two pictures, which are companions, are 
now in the possession of Mr. Lawrence J. Baker, of Ottershaw 
Park, by whose kind permission the " Mater Purissima " Is 
reproduced. In It is shown ;v young Israelitish woman with 
modest downciist eyes and in grey and, white vesture, bearing 
to the door of the tabernacle*, In accordance with the Levllfcal 
law, her oflfering of two turtle-doves. It is a work of great 
beauty and dignity, and admirable as an example of finish. 
The two under the same titles, and In every respect similar 
to those exhibited in 1868, were replicas, but bn a smaller 
scale, executed for Mr. Gantbart, and from these the en- , 
gravings were made by Mr. Samuel Cousins : one of them, the 
“Mater Purissima," w«is sold at Christie’s in 1894 from the 
“collection of a nobleman"; the other, the “ Mater Dolorosa," 
is in the possession of Mr. W. K. D’Arcy, at Stanmore. 

A fine series of studies of Eastern life, in which ease 
and facility of e.xccution are displayed, were e.xhibited in 
a group at the Aciidemy In i86g, on his return from the 
East. These were acquired by the Duke, of Westminster, 
along whose well lighted corridor at Grosvenor House they 
are now placed. “Jochebed" was a striking portrayal of the 
mother of Moses, and as nearly realistic of the oft-painted 
subject of the bulrushes as it could be. The strong 
muscular form of the rich-brown-skinned woman looking 
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anxiousl) about her \vith her child asleep on her arm is an 
admirable piece of dnughtsm-wiship and modelling She is 
sundmg in shallow water among the tall Nile reeds her right 
hand resting on a rock, and is about to deposit the babe she is 
holding m the basket Avhich floats at her feet Evening is 

closing over the scene but palm trees and pyramids are clearly 
seen be>ond the winding river the unfinished pjramid being 
full of meaning as suggesti\e of the labour ivhich has yet to 
be executed by the Isnditish people before their deh\ ermcc 
The picture is 71 x 60 and uas at the Academy of 1870 It 
belongs to Mrs John Bowring of Windsor Forest and tender 
and well painted as is Delaroches version of the same subject 
It seems tame and unsattsl^ing beside it 

Thence onwards the Academ) has nrelj been deprived in 
Its annual show of one or more examples of Sjnan or Egyptian 
subject in which is often illustrated the life of the wmdering 
Bedouin sometimes fiveavorks m one >ear being seen The 
Head of the House of Prajer (34 x 95) which if I remember 
aright was side bj side with Leightons beautiful Summer 
Moon in 187'’ was sold at Chnslies five jears later for £1 '’oo 
but higher prices than this have been reached for his work 
beneath that roof of true valuations £2 0S9 being bid on 
one occasion for The Rising of the Nile painted in 1865 

The landsc<ipe portion of his subjects has had i strong 
fascination for other well trained pointers who from the vestiges 
of the great nations that have passed have drawn with im 
pressive feeling the colossal statues and the massiv e rums that 
still may be seen m the land that Goodall has invested with 
modern human incident Fruik DiHon but i j ear junior 10- 
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Good'll! IS one of these Much of his work has been m the East 
and in such pictures as ‘ The Colossal Pair, Thebes ” or a later 
rendering of the same subject entitled 'The Two Memnons, 
which IS reproduced or “The Temple of Isis Phil-e (1895) 
differing from David Roberts literal rendering he conveys more 
than their mere size The morning gladness or the sombre 
touch of departing day seems to bring their human relationship 
nearer to the present generation of men and to impart to 
his work that feeling of bygone splendour which their archi 
teclural proportions wondrous as they are would not of 
themselves have conveyed It was obtained on one occasion 
with particular solemnity by the late Harry Johnson in a 
picture entitled “ Sardis which I well remember though it is 
many years ago now The line beneath that picture ran ‘ Thou 
hast 1 name that thou !i\est and art dead and this idea must 
of necessity be ever dominant to the painter who undertakes 
IS Dillon and Johnson successfully have done to portray what 
IS left of these lands of fallen greatness Drawing on his 
imagination rather than from studies on the spot Bnton Riviere 
has been held by this idea and in his painting of Persepolis 
he has made the ruined walls and columns and the broad stone 
stairways the wandering place of lions finding an appropriate 
text for his work in the two well known lines from Fitzgenlds 
Omar Kh lyyam — 

l hey say the hon "uid the Uzard kteji 

rhe Halls where Jaroshid gloned and drank deep 

The twin colossi seen m the reproduction represent the king 
Amenophis HI and stand before the ruins of his temple on 
the dromos or pived way by which the edifice was approached 
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They are each carved out of a single b)o?k of reddish sandstone, 
in height 6i feet, or with the crown, which is not now there, 
near!) 70 feet One of them went by the name of "The Vocal 
Memnon," on account of a n1us1c.1l sound which was emitted from 
It soon after daybreak each day This sound is said to have first 
been given forth after the shattering of the statue by an earth- 
quake nc 27, and to have ceased on the repair of the statue by 
Septimius Severus a d 196 

Best known also by his Oriental subjects, and indeed scarcely 
b) any other now, but never miesting them with the poetic 
touch as those just spoken of, John Frederick Lewis [1821 — 
1876] an animal painter at starung, succeeded better later m 
Spanish subjects but his aptitude for elaborate detail, devoid 
cillogether of sentiment, found us full opportunity for display 
in the East where he diligently laboured, and whence he 
brought back many studies which subsequently developed 
into important works He worked m both mediums, but may 
be considered as having leant rather more towards water colour 
Yet both the Academy and the Society of Painters m Water- 
Colours recognized his talent , of the formGT he was a full 
member, and of the latter he rose to be President 

Beautiful work is his, as fine as it can be as workmanship, 
with a briUuncy unattainable m water-colour except by the 
use of body colour, which is plenteously seen in his work 
Mr J W Birch of Rickmansworth, owns, I presume, his 
largest water colour, “ The Hareem of a Bey” (35 X 43, 1849), 
painted at Cairo for Mr Joseph Arden A dark-skinned 
Abyssinian slave, the latest arnval m the Hareem, is being 
shown to the Bey, who sits among the group of brightly clad 
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women, their costumes d'i77ling with colour and ornamentation 
In quality Sir Cuthbert Quilter’s ‘ Lilium Auratum ' (21 x 13, 
1872) could not be surpassed Sweet is the air that blows 
over that garden of the Hareem An Odalisque and her 
attendant have come through well ordered beds of lilies, poppies, 
pansies and fuchsia, to a doorway, over which a climbing 
rose is seen, with numberless blooms The colours of the 
rimbow shine gorgeously in their attire, a costly Tchnak vase, 
with red and white roses m it, is. carried by the lady, and the 
young girl, evidently amused at something, also carries flowers 
Beyond them is a low wall and a row of orange trees, and 
then the blue waters of the Bosphorus A larger version of 
this but m oil (54 X 34, 1871), was m the collection of the 
late David Price, of Queen Anne Street Mr George Fenton 
Smith’s "Arab Scribe’ {18 x 30), Mr Humphrey Roberts 
"Greeting m the Desert’ (14 x 19, 1856), and Mr Stephen 
Hollands "Reception in the Hareem {29 x 41, 1873) which 
was once, I believe, m the collection of Mr Abel Buckley are 
all fine examples of his water colour work , and Mrs Dyson 
Perrins, it must not be forgotten, has two each about 14 x 10, of 
as high a quality as any Of his oil work it will be remembered 
that it was not until he was approaching forty that he began 
to paint in that medium and the earliest examples I know 
are the three belonging to Mr T H Miller ‘ An Albanian 
Lady, or the Love Missi\e {t8 x 14 1854) a small full 

length figure reclining on cushions, near an open window and 
the charming pair ‘ The Coffee Bearer and ‘ The Bouquet, ’ 
each 12 X 17, and both painted in 1857, the former shows a 
bright eyed Turkish girl carrying a tray with coffee 


cups 
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beneath an irchwa) throv^h which a garden is seen and 
mmaret of a distant mosque the latter is simpl) the s. 
figure of a lady regarding a bouquet she holds but her t 
IS sumptuously rich the light green jacket is broadly tnm 
with ermine and the red robe and embroidered turban \i 
their brilliancy with the flowers she holds or which ore dazzh 
shown in the sunlit garden 

The Courtyard of the House of the Coptic Patna 
Cairo (4 j x 42 1864) is an eatrerndy fine specimen 

Lewis s oil work It was in the collection of the 

Mr Ralph Brocklebank until 1893 but it is now in 
possession of Mr Holbrook Gaskell It shous the Patn' 
dictating to his secretary dispatches which are to 

conveyed by Arabs in waiting to a convent in the des 
Similar m character but if anything of higher finish is I 
Louis Huths Commentator of the Koran ('*5 X 29 i8^ 
The figure of the aged man is seated in the interior of 
royal tomb it Brussa Asia Minor Jt was painted for 
Wilham Bowman at the sale of whose collection in 1893 
present owner acquired it Mr Stephen Holland 5 P urk 

School in the Vicinity of Cairo {26 x 3’’ 1865) a sm 

\ersion of which m watercolour is in South Kensingt 
Museum is occupied in Us details with the closi^t study 
eaeryday Turkish hfe as w also the example recently acquir 
by the City of Birmingham A Doubtful Com (29 X 2 
1869) where in a baziar at Cairo an old seraff or mone 
changer is examining i large sil\cr com which a veiled lai 
h IS brought to him 

Much animation or iction in Lewis s work is seldom see 
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Unlike some of the French Oriental painters, he prefers the 
quieter scenes, such as have been mentioned, or, to instance 
another of very fine 'quality, “Caged Doves,” belonging to 
Mr. John Morris, where se\eral women of the hareem are 
seen diverting themselves with a multitude of doves that fly 
and flutter about the rich .ipartmcni. In an example, however, 
which Mr. Willuim Kenrick, of Birmingham, has, entitled “An 
Event in the Hareem,” much excitement reigns and something 
sinister is about to happen to some infringer of the stringent 
rules. It is one of the pictures, however, which I have not 
seen, and therefore am unable to touch in detail upon. Of 
single figures there arc several by Lewis, besides the two that 
have been mentioned. Sir Frederick Wigan has a dazzling 
example about t8 x 14, and Mr. Humphrey Roberts has a 
small three-quarter-length entitled “An Albanian Lady" 
(14 X 10). which was once in the collection of the late Mr. 
Heugh The lady’s hands arc crossed before her , her white dress 
is edged with black, and her green mantle has wide sleeves, 
from which broad white lace hangs, but the fe«iture of this 
little work is the large black and blue turban with its thick 
blue tassel Over the rocky Albanian country the eye can 

rove from the open balcony where she stands It js a beautiful 
little work, of the finest quality. 

Carl Haag, a Bavarian by birth but long settled m England, 
has treated the East also in its more modern aspect, through 
the medium almost entirely of water-colour, bringing to bear 
upon Arab life a shrewd observance and not a little appre- 
ciation for dramatic incident For months, it is said, he dwelt 
among the Bedouins , this was about forty years ago, but he 
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Trained in the Academy Schools, he early mastered the 
technicalities of the art, and exhibited his first' picture at the 
Academy three years after the Queen's accession. '* The Vicar 
of Wakefield," "The Deserted Village,” and Gray’s "Elegy" 
were the sources of inspiration to him in his early e.\hibiting 
years, with here and there a portrait. The work which first 
brought him into conspicuous. notice was “ Coming of Age in the 
Olden Time,” a large picture of many figures, and the fore- 
runner of those larger and still more complicated compositions 
that have made his name of world-wide repute. This highlj 
interesting and engaging work, copious in Incident, tvas seen 
at the Academy in 1S49, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Edward Chapman. The following year appeared one of 
the most charming of his works, full of pletsant colour, most 
entertaining in fts sentiment, 'and handled, in its execution 
•with practised skill; this was a scene h*e took from Goldsmiths 
" Good-natured Man,” where the embarrassed Mr. Honeywood 
is saying, "Two of m'y very good friends — Mr. Twitch and 
Mr Flanigan. Pray, gentlemen, sit without ceremony, while^ 
the fair lady, curtseying with charming grace to the two 
roughly dressed bailifis, who do not know how to take the 
introduction, says aside, " Who can these odd-looking men 
be? I fear it is as I was informed. It must be so.” This 
work is little spoken of now, almost forgotten,’ as it were, m 
the change of styles and fosliions, but it nevertheless remains 
a delightful piece of honest English genre. 

Each year at that time brought forth a work which aug- 
mented his reputation. . 1S51 saw "Hogarth arrested as a- 
Spy and brought before the Governor of Calais,” now in the 
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Rudge Doll) V irdcn When I uns t.ndea\ounng to wrttc 
some facts concerning this litter work on its being e.\hibited 
m 1893 at the Guildhall Gallery I uas fairh puzzled it 

coming on three or four Dolly V irdens at one place or 
another and I at last had to trouble the painter for some 
enlightenment regarding the fascinating little subject I learnt 
from him that he had painted no less than si\ The first 
was in 184'* and is known imong artists as The Dolly 
with the Bracelet It was the first work of Friths which 
was engraved and shows the merry coquette m the wood 
admiring the trinket and her own pretty arm which she 
turns about in etery possible direction Mr Frith received 
only ;^i8 for it It found its way into the collection of 

the late Joseph Gillott at the sale of whose pictures in 

1872 It realized se\en hundred guineas it is now in America 
The second represented Dolly leaning laughing against a 
tree it was painted immediately after the Bracelet picture 
above mentioned md was shown at an exhibition in Bir 
mingham where it passed into the hands of a picture dealer 
and where it is now I am not able to ascertain The third 
was i replica of the Birmingham one and was executed for 
Frank Stone the father of Mr Marcus Stone It was given 
to John Forster the bio^apher of Ch tries Dickens and is 

now in South Kensington Museum The fourth also a 

replica of the Birmingham picture was pamted for Thomas 
Creswick who worked with Frith in the landscape portion of 
some of his pictures The fifth likewise a replica of the Bir 
mingham one was pamted for a Mr Phillips and is lost sight 
of The sixth is Lord Burtons which was referred to at 
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st'iriing It ^\*us called into existence in the following 
mannei. Dickens happened to see the replica uhich had been 
pamted for Trank Stone, and immediately commissioned Mr. 
Fnth to pamt two pictures, one of them to be a “ Dolly 
Varden ” This was in i8t3, when the artist was but twenty- 
three yean, of age, and the illustrious authors criticism of it 
when It was finished w.is that it was “exactly what he me.int " 
^20 was the sum he piid for it, .ind on his duith in 1S70 it, 
w.Ls sold at Christie’s for a tlious.tnd guineas to Mr Thomas 
Walker, of Uerkswell Hall, Warwickshire, at whose sale m 
1888 It passed to us present owner It shows her at the 
moment of her casting a coquettish look back over her left 
shoulder at young Joe Willett, as she passes on her way 
through the wood It is painted on panel (24 x 20 inches), 
and she wears a white stniw hat, tied under the chin with 
red ribbon, short red jacket edged with black lace, white 
flowered skirt looped up to show the blue quilted petticoat, 
red stockings, black buckled shoes, and a brown muff I 
record these details that there may be no difficulty, even 
when SIX are m the case, jn identifying this, in the general 
opinion, the best of the “ Dolly Vardens ' 1858 was the 

year that saw the picture by which his name is the more 
widely known, ‘ The Derby Day, showing the Epsom race- 
course m 1856 (39^ X 87^) When John Ruskm came in 
contact with this remarkable production he appears to have 
been puzzled By what standard of art should he judge it^ 
Here was good drawing, skilful composition, cle\er arrange- 
ment of lights and shadows and with so long and narrow 
a canvas, and so many figures, a singular appearance of 
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pictonil unity >et it did not sitisfj him scarcel> nny it be 
Slid to have touched him But he tried to do it justice the 
tour de force of the achievement compelled him to do 
this His own words had best be given I am not sure 
says he how much power is involved in the production of 
such a picture as this great ability there is assuredlj long 
and careful studj considerable humour untiring energy all 
of them qualities entitled to high praise which I doubt not 
they will receive from a delighted public The drawings 

of the distant figures seem to me especially dexterous and 
admirable but it is very difficult to characterize the picture in 
accurite general terms It is a kind of cross between John 
Leech and Wilkie with a dash of daguerreotype here and 
there and some pretty seasonings with Dickens sentiments 
The picture as a matter of course took the public and the 
pressure to see it compelled the erection of a protecting nil 
The wealth) patron of art Jacob Bell bought it and in the 
following year under the valuable bequest of thit munificent 
man it found Us wa) to the National Galler) where it now 
h mgs 

Encounged by the success of this work he was induced 
b) M II uow the picture de.ilcr to undertake another of 
man) figures and four )cars later The Riilwa) Station 
(46 X loi) was exhibited not at the Ro)aI Academj but at 
a galler) m the Ha) market The painter was pud in ill 
^5230 for it It IS well known by Mr Frincis Holls cn 
gnvmg of It and is now m the giller) of the Ro) il 
Hollowa) College Egham having been purchisfd in rSS^ 
from Messrs Ilenr) Grives & Co 
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In 1867 appeared his next work of important note, 
“Charles the Second’s Last Sunda)," and the jear following 
a picture of equall) high ment, “ Before Dinner at Boswell’s 
Lodgings” a work which represent^ Frith at the Manchester 
Jubilee Exhibition, and is now in the possession of the famtl> 
of the late William Tattersalk of Blackburn In 1875, at the 
sale of the Manlej Hall Collection, this picture realized 
^4,567, the highest price that had at that time been reached 
at an auction during the lifetime of the painter, who origin- 
al! j recened 1,200 for it 

The picture of “Ramsgate Sands” was exhibited, by the 
generous permission of the Queen, at the Guildhall Exhibition 
m this )ear of 1897, and its intrinsic artistic qualities were 
widely admired , many who remembered its first appearance 
m 1854 warmly welcomed it, and keenly enjoyed the touch 
of old times that is m it — the costume of the fifties the 
skilful grouping, and the numberless incidents, as fimilnr and 
recognizable as they are engaging and humorous 

Choosing subjects of a very popular character Henry 
O Neil [1817 — i88o] who succeeded m gaming an Assoente 
ship of the Academy, but did not rise to any very distmcti\e 
place in the profession as Poole or Frith or John Phillip 
did, yet made a very considerable impression with certnm of 
his works Though sometime careless m technique, his 
arrangement of his figures was exceptional!) skilful, and must 
have involved a considerable amount of pains His “ East- 
ward Ho' (54 X 42, 1858) was the first that reall) drew 
public attention to any great extent to him and to it may 
be attributed his recognition bj the Academy two )ears later, 
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\vhen he ^^as made Associate He seized upon the time \vJ*v,ij 
England, thrilled with the tragic events of the Indian Mutin>, 
■was hastily dispatching reinforcements to the East Naturally 
the picture struck a chord* of sympathy at once, and it was 
further and extensively popularized by the engraving which 
■was published soon after Many scenes of parting have been 
depicted by painters, but this, representing the wives, sweet* 
hearts, and friends of the soldiers going East, was at once 
understood The huge side of a transport vessel is presented 
to the spectator, down the accommodation ladder of which a 
saddened group is slowly descending, while above, leaning 
over the ship's side to obtain a last glance or a last grip of 
the hand are the red coated soldiers The picture is now in 
the possession of Mr E A Leatham (the feature of whose 
collection however, is the predominance of excellent examples 
of the Dutch School) It was in the Academy m 185S 
and was shown to the public again m 1895, at the Guildhall 
But the work on which those who admire O’Neil set thc~* 
greatest store, and perhaps very properly so, is " The Last 
Moments of Raphael, exhibited at the Academy m 1866 
The picture is chiefly remarkable for the brilliant effect of 
the early evening sun that floods it It is now in the 
possession of Lord Armstrong by \vhose kind permission it 
is reproduced As will be seen, considerable thought and 
investigation must have been bestowed on this work by the 
painter for history seems to hate been strictly followed 
The great Italian painter died on the anniversary of his 
birthday, at the age of thirty six It is Good Friday, April 
6th, 1520 a time when primroses some of which are scattered 
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on tlic door, are plentiful From the open window .i corner 
of the Vatican, and the apex of the well known obelisk which 
•stands m the Piazza of St Peter’s, are seen, and the 
summit of Monte Mario rises m the distance Raphael’s 

friends are around his bed Gmho Romano holds his arm, 

Peruzzi IS on the spectator’s left, Giovanni da Udine ag,unst 
the wall, and Mark Antonio in the centre Ecclesiastics are 
at the foot of the bed, among whom is Cardinal Bibiana, 
the uncle of the girl to whom the painter is betrothed 
The presence of the chalice, candle, and monstrance indicate 
that the 1 ist offices of religion have been administered, and 
his latest work, "The Transfiguration,’ to be for ever un» 
finished, is being unveiled before him Death occurred a little 
before five The picture was m the collection of Mr Samuel 
Mendel, at Manley Hall, until 1875, when it passed for 
;^r,i02 to Baron Grant at whose sale it came into the 

possession of its present owner, Lord Armstrong 

There is yet one more work of O’Neils of which mention 
should be made Jt was exhibited in 1869, and I hive not 
seen it since, nor do 1 know in whose possession it is The 
effect of coming downstairs towards the spectator is given of 

Duchess of Richmonds ball on the eve of Waterloo is the 
theme and the call to arms we all h ive heard about results 
m the scene the p unter depicts The g uety of the dancers 
IS arrested and an anxious throng is pouring out of the ball 
room and down the staircase 

ONeil not alone for the above subjects (which never- 

theless may be accounted his most conspicuous), but for man) 
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oiherb of considerable interest, though of a minor character 
among \\hich “ I he Lay of King Canute’ and “An Incident 
in Luthers Life" (43 x 60) must not be o\crlooked, enjoyed 
a Wide popularity in his day 

Sir John Gilbert, elected Royal Academician m 1877, and 
for the last t\venty-si\ yeare the President of the Royal 
Society of Painters m Water-Colours comes here into notice 
He was twenty years of age when the Queen came to the 
throne Little heart had he for the business of an estate- 
agents office, m which he began life Two years sufficed to 
Iibenite him from that uncongenial career, and to permit of 
his pursuing the vocation for which nature had fitted him 
George Lance, the well known painter of still life, of whom 
notice has been made on a previous page, is credited with 
having given him the only lessons he recened, and these 
were entirely in colour, so that in most respects he may be 
regarded as self taught The Royal Society of British Artists 

was where his first exhibited picture was seen, and the 
second year of the Queen s accession saw his first picture at 
the Academy History and Shakespeare seemed to divide his 
attention Although identified as no other British artist has 
been with book illustration (his special aptitude for which was 
discovered by Mulready, who warmly encouraged it), a long 
list of ivorks in oil and water tells of his industrious record 
with colour during the present reign Working freely and on 
large surfaces in the latter medium his effects are in no way 
deficient in force to those he obtains in oil, nor do the 
Subjects he chooses ever appear to be dependent upon the 
medium he appears to have equal command in both Armies 
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on the mnrch, stnnd ird bearers, cavaliers we have seen m 
plenty from his hand, the offspring of his im-igination, with 
the verj' minimum of aid from models These works m ly 
be taken as the ct tticras of hts work, his hrge historical 
scenes, .carefully thought out, giving evidence of more serious 
aims and the possession of a singular!) dramatic instinct 
A sense of dignity and at times of grandeur is seldom 
absent from works of this class Take the ‘ Field of 

the Cloth of Gold,’ about 6o X So, painted in 1874, the 
way Henry sits his horse, and the fresh, heart) manner in 
which he holds out his hand m greeting to Francis I , give 
a gusto to the character of the “bluff" Harry’ which we 
recognize as consistent with the idea we have formed of him 
at that period of his life from history And the surroundings 
of the two kings the sumpiuousl) dressed personages attending 
the respective momrehs the richl> caparisoned horses, and the 
broad freedom of the clear April day are giv en to the spectator 
with a pictorial charm entirely in accord with the possible 
truthfulness of the scene His picture of ‘Richird 11 resigning 
the Crown to Bohngbroke (watercolour) in the possession of 
Mr W Y Baker of Streatham Hill, is not only dramatic, but 
an example exceptionally abundant in force brillianc) , 

ind the Urge work in oil entitled ‘The Murder of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester shows him in regard to tragic incident 
and dramitic point perh ips at his best The picture is full 

the plotters the deed tnd the effect of the deed on the 
personages interested are all on the canvas It is one of the 
artists fatonrites TV high minded and 
Gloucester is seen • ^ ~ 
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popularity had so grown that Cardinal Beaufort and his p.irty 
went in fe^ir of him, and compassed his death. King Henr)’’ VI., 
who loved the murdered man, starts from his chair with genuine 
dismay and regret on his countenance, but his Queen, the 
brilliant Margaret of Anjou, believed by many to have been 
privy to the crime, is not so moved ; she sits wdth hands 
together, implacable, and outwardly like all persons of grtuii ‘ 
natural characteristics and clearly defined aims, the least agi- 
tated in the room. 

It would be impracticable in this work to make mention of 
a tenth of this prolific painter’s productions. The harvest he 
has reaped from his life of toil has enabled him, like another 
eminent living artist, to refrain of late years from disposing of 
his works by sale ; and with a generous hand, a few )’ears ago, 
he distributed such of his 'pictures as had accumulated around 
him among the free public galleries in the country eighteen 
to the Guildhall Galler)*, London; twelve to the Walker Art 
Galler)', Liverpool ; ten to the City of Manchester Art Gallery ; 
and ten to the Art Gallerj' of Birmingham. To the Mappin 
Art Galler}’, Sheffield, a brilhant example of his work h.id 
already found its W'ay, by gift from Sir Frederick Mappin ; 
v'ibif ,Vcnr " .CiV.wnby ik jlsrcnig" iVcoV .bif 

TrUl” (49 X 73, 1872), once in the possession of Mr. H. R. 
Willis, of Brockencote Hull. One calls to mind a scene of a - 
similar ch.iracter in that dire time of commotion in Fnince, 
a centur)’ ago, when M,irie Antoinette left the bar of Fouquier 
Tinville at the conclusion of the shallow trial that sent her, 
subjects he choo.. ‘he scaftbld, dealt w‘'h so impressively by 
medium, he appears to have equal C\.fAmaLouvre. In Gilbert's 
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^\ork the eager ficts of the populicc as m the Frcnchtinns 
picture arc stretching forward to catch sight of the fallen 
monarch Charles walks self contained ind with dignii), 

c\cr) inch the highborn English gentleman looking down 
without effort or affectation at the efforts of human malice 
ind iniquitj All this is well told in the picture and 
when we again remember to what a very small extent 
(differing here widely from Delaroche) the painter is de 
pendent upon models this work m the Sheffield Gallery 
must be classed among the best efforts of his imagmatite 
powers and his dexterous hand By the courtesy of the 
Corponiion of Sheffield a reproduction of this picture is 
here shown 

The painters placid life now m his ulvanced age bears 
with It abundant memories of a c.irccr of b ippincss and success 
his hind and heart are still busy m his work and the present 
year of 1897 sees him represented on the Academy w ills 
His great insight into character empowering him to picture 
the many sides of human nature de ilt with bj Shakespeare 
for the whole of whose plays he produced with facility a 
senes of drawings most ibly and where requisite most 
humorousl) illustrating that great dramatist has of course 
pro\ed a great factor in his work the fice he pictures always 
tells us tale and the event he portrays can invariably be 
seized without effort or imagining and like a true poem us 
meaning is at once grasped 

Though others like Huskisson Dadd H J Townsend and 
Doyle have found m fairyland employment for their imagi 
name powers and play of fant^ Sir Noel Paton must of 
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course, he acknowledged as having done the utmost in that 
direction of which art admits and with unerring hand to have 
combined the highest artistic skill and finish with the most 
fancifully' poetic thought and feeling The first piece of this 
nature that I saw of his was many years ago m a private 
house a small work about ten inches square representing 
“ Puck and the Fair} , a different design to that larger one 
(25 X 25) owned now by Mr John Aird and I remember 
being impressed with the effect of the mellovi moonlight m which 
the dainty little fury is seen approaching from the tracery of 
lea\es vaguely seen of the outskirts of a wood In Mr Airds 
example this effect is not so vividly expressed but the picture 
IS a pretty piece of work No fear is seen in the large 
dilating eyes as they catch sight of the little misshapen appari 
tion but the slight drawing back of the slender figure as if 
m repugnance is expressed with exquisite delicacy , and, as m 
dll his fairy pictures each leaf and blade of gross futhfully holds 
Its individuality and is finely finished It was in 1849 ih'it 
the Association for the Proinotion of the Fine Arts in ScotHod 
icquired his cmvas (39 X 60) full to the brim with fury hfe 
and symbolical incident, entitlul ‘ The Quarrel of Oberon 'ind 
Titinn and it hnngs now in the Natioml Gallery of Scothnd, 
ne.ir to the ‘'Keconcih ition (30 X 4S) which h id been pur* 
chnsed two years previously by the Royal Scottish Academy 
Tine as both these piintings art they are surpassed m the 
'\^inion of most persons by the more cxpencncud ‘ Fairy Raid 
(37 X 58) exhibited in 1S67, and the property of Mr John 
I’olbon of Paisley A raid his taken place on human domain, 
ind has resulted m the enptun. of a chingtlmg who is being 
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course, be acknowledged as having done the • utmost in that 
direction of which art admits, and with unerring hand to have 
combined the highest artistic skill and finish with the most 
fancifully’ poetic thought and feeling. The first piece of this 
nature that I saw of his was many years ago in a private 
house, a small work about ten inches square representing 
“ Puck and the Fairy,'* a different design to' that larger one 
(25 X 25) owned now by Mr. John Alrd, and I remember 
being impressed with the effect of the mellow moonlight in which 
the dainty little fairy is seen approaching, from the tracer)* of 
leaves vaguely seen of the outskirts of a wood. In Mr. Aird's 
example this effect is not so vividly e.\pressed, but the picture , 
is a pretty piece of work. No fear is seen in the large 
dilating eyes as they catch sight of the little misshapen appari- 
tion, but the slight drawing back of the slender figure, as if 
in repugnance, is expressed with e.xquislte delicacy; and, as in 
all his fairy pictures, each leaf and blade of grass -faithfully holds 
its individuality and is finely finished. It was in 1S49 that 
the Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland 
acquired his canvas (39 x 60}, full to the brim with fairy life 
and symbolical incident, entitled “ The Quarrel of Oberon and 
Titania,” and it hangs now in the National Galler)* of Scotland, 
oeax ta tjhe, '.‘■ibsmttci.lwJt.iQa’’ (ya X 4SJ, which, had been pur- 
chased t^^o years previously by the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Fine as both these paintings are, they are surpassed, in the 
o inion of most persons, by the more e.vperienccd “ Fairy Raid ” 
(37 ^ 58)- exhibited in 1867, and the property of Mr. John 
Poison, of Paisley. A mid has taken place on human domain, 
and has resulted in the c.iplure of a ch.^ngcJing, who is being 
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carried swiftly Jiway on horseback through the entanglements o 
a wood in direct charge of the Queen of the Fairies. In everj 
nook and corner the elfish sprites are -at work, dancing to anc 
•fro like fireflies or treading ringlets on the turf Thr • are such 
minikins they might stand on the point of a needle, or a breatl 
might float them from flower to flower, yet each is drawr 
anatomically with precision. * Foxglove, fungi, woodbine, tht 
dogrose,* and the yellow iris luxuriantly grow among the gnarlec 
trunks of the trees, -and to the left, where the wood ends, tht 
clear night sky is seen, with Druidtcal stones rearing themselvei 
into the moonlight ; pixst’ these the sparkling cavalcade is being 
led by the gallant little elfin riders that have gone on before 
' It is a remarkiible piece of painting, but only an inadequatt 
.idea of it, on account of its size, may be gathered from th« 
* reproduction, which is here given by Mr. Poison's kinc 
permission. It was exhibited at the Guildhall in 1890, anc 
represents the painter, in the exhibition there in the preseni 
year, where a selection of the chief paintings of the reign 'have 
been brought together. I have never seen the picture o' 
“Thomas the Rhymer and the Queen of Fairie,” and car 
speak of it only from a reproduction, but it is a subject that 
would' undoubtedly be wholly to the mind of such a paintei 
as Sir Noel Paton, Briefly the “Day Starre " ,of 'Scottisl 
poetry, as Thom-as was called, was lying one summer eveninj 
on HuntUe bank, when a .lady came riding down by thi 
Eilden tree, her attire and the harness of her horse shininj 
with gold and gems. Her skirt was of grass-gre^’n silk, an< 
on her palfrey's mane were silver -bells, “ fifty and nine"; s< 
lovely was she that Thomas took her for the Queen 0 
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years ; its innocent enjoyment is all for which there is roo 
the child’s mind. 

Imagination in all these works plays the part on which their 
merit and chief attraction rest. Subjects also more or less of 
a religious character or meaning, often allegorical, have appeared 
from time to time throughout his career, more particularly 
perhaps of late years. 



CHAPTER VI. 

While the excitement in all artistic circles occasioned by the 
work of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was pre\alcnt, folloued 
by a more serious attention than had been known for years 
to the productions of all our foremost representatives m art, 
one painter, who throughout his career had adopted a w.dk 
in art peculiarly his own, and such as in the modern schools 
his not been seen before, pursued the even tenor of his way' 
with a consistency accounted for in no other way than that it 
iras his very nature to fulfil his task in the world in this distinct 
and particular manner Unallurcd by the telling charm of the 
elaboration of detail which the exponents of Pre-Raphaelitism 
presented, and unmoved apparently by any other works, great as 
many of them were, in history, genre, and portraiture which his 
contemporaries were annually producing, Mr G F. Watts 
appears from the first to have discerned with quite an original 
eye the higher revelation of the mind and heart which colours 
and brush might be made to convey 

Purely historical work be embarked on but twice to my 
knowledge, once when he entered m the 1843 competition for 
the decoration of the Palace of Westminster, when a spirited 
cartoon was carried out of "Caractecus being led a Captive 
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through the Streets of Rome,” and a second time when h 
produced at about the same period an equally large canva 
entitled "Alfred the Great inciting the Saxons to resist th 
Danes.” The former picture, I am informed, has been dividei 
by its owner into three parts for three panels, but the latter i 
in its entlret)*, and is in the possession of H.M.’s Office o 
Works, and now deposited In Westminster Palace, but no 
exhibited. The figure of Alfred pointing jogo^otisly with hif 
sword in the direction of the predicted well for tht 

painter’s power of expression,^. the exception of T. Sidney 
Cooper, he is the only painte^ living whose work was on 
the w'alls of the Academy in .^hg year of the Queen’s accession. 
He was represented then jhe Wounded Heron " (36 ?< 2S), 
which is still in his posse jt .^Yas seen with great 

interest early in the present ye. Gallery. Portraits 

here and there then occur, chiefly of Iaii\es, diiJ jissn, about 
1S48, appear to have begun those abstVact subjects which are 
purely the outcome of the artist’s mind, and'^owe their origin fre- 
quently to no source in poetry' or prose, from which painters for 
the most part are wont to draw their inspiration. One of the 
earliest of these was "Aurora,” which in point of poetical 
expression might rank on a par with much of his later and^niore 
tfxpeneiTcW .Vva-A-,- ,v.ir,5wvv’dr £. iLees 

of Werneth Park, Oldham It shows the new day’, personified 
by a figure, floating through lustrous air amid a group of cherubs, 
that toss and whirl and fly around it. Among the latest of 
these abstract subjects is the ‘*Sic Transit,” .and between this 
earlier and bter work may’ be counted many productions that 
may be classed under distinct heads, some suggested by the 
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Scriptures, some by the classic poets, some purely landscape, 
and others (and not many of these) that may be termed of a 
miscellaneous character, such as “By the Sea ’ (m 1876) and 
“The Rain it rnineth E\er>’ Day” (1883) 

Developing and working thus, he has also since 184S, when 
he painted the famous historian Guizot, down to 1894, when Sir 
Andrew Clark sat to him, been the painter of many portraits, all 
of them possessing that rare attribute which impels you to forget 
the p unt in the contemplation of the person, for he appears to 
have beheld, almost with the eye of a seer, the very natures of 
the great men of his generation when he has undertaken their 
portraits In this particular phase of his art, were their vocation 
m life sutecraft, law, the arts, or literature, m getting at the 
face he has probed the mmd to its depths, no facial resemblance 
merely being obtained, but the tempcrnmcni, the inner being, 
the ch iracter of his sitter If in no other direction, his impress 
on the Queen’s reign m this respect is great, valuable now 
and inestimable for posterity , but in the other directions which 
have been noted his work has been gre<it, and m most instances 
may be assumed to be lasting, inasmuch as the themes he 
has taken are applic.ible to the human mmd, m many cases 
not to the present time only, nor to any particular time In 
his dealing with Scripture his effort to give shape to the 
mysterious has predominited over the aim merely to record a 
Biblical event ‘ The Dove that returned in the Evening,’ 
beautiful indeed as it is in its world waste of water and solitary 
bird, could not possibly take rank in the metaphysical attributes 
which they possess with those four pictures of the Black Red 
White, and Pale Horses of the Revelation Justice, Destruction 
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Conquest, Death, each with its symbolism, is brought, weirdly 
indeed, but tangibly to the eye, from the mysterious Biblical 
page t each is going at speed, intent on its terrible object ; no 
weakness is suggested, no slackening of rein. Comparatively 
simple would it have been to follow the literal record of the 
verse, but this is just the point at which the painter appears to 
begin. Then comes the individual scope of the man, and the 
work becomes invested with a meaning, a w’ide-reaching truth of 
interpretation, evolved from an inner world of thought and aim, 
and in accord entirely with our own mental vision of the subject, 
the intelligible portrayal of which never before suggested itself 
to us as practicable “ The Rider on the Black Horse " was 
painted in 1878, and the remaining three presumably in 18S3; 
the size of each is 26 X 21, and of the "White Horse" a large 
version exists (60 X 48), in the possession of Gertrude, Countess 
of Pembroke. The smaller version is here reproduced by the 
kind permission of Mr. James Knowles. ' 

In the impressive figure going away sorrowful, "For he 
had Great Possessions” (55 X 33, 1894), the features are not - 
seen, being covered by the hand, but the bowed head tells the 
condition of mind ; efiective is the right arm, which falls nerveless 
at iKe side, and the great possessions are implied alike by the 
'.•rich .a? .Kf* .vKacr'.in .qniilflm-.fawy’’ 

on his finger. The picture tells its tale and scarcely needs a 
title. 

When classic themes have occupied him his brush has found 
in " Diana and Endymion," "Orpheus and Eui^'di’ce,” "Ariadne," 
"Ariadne in Na.\os,'‘ and “GanjTnede," fit and fascinating 
cnViJnct-matter, dealt with in a manner worth) of any age, both 
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m modelhng and colour The “ Anidne " (60 x 50) is a 
solitar) seated figure, not quite the size of life, m the possession 
of Mr Leopold Hirsch , but in the “ Ariadne in Naxos ” 
(37 X 29, the property of Lord Davey) two panthers are 
introduced, a beast sacred to Dionysus, whose approach they 
probably symbolize Ancient gems exquisite in detail and 
paintings such as those discovered on the walls of Pompeii 
have celebrated the love-Iom plight of Ariadne, and, ever 
a theme in the region of art, Ovid’s verse was bound 
at one time or another to touch a man of the capabilities of 
Mr Watts — 

"To her m loncbness and biU«r tears 
Bvcchus brought love and aid— that she might be 
Bright with unfading surs, he plucked the crown 
From off her brow and flung »i to the skies , 

Ihrough the thm air it flies, and os u flies 
Sudden the gems are turned to Are and flxed 
Remain and keep the semblance of a crown ’ 

In the collection of his works at the New Gallery in the 
early part of 1897 a study of the ‘Ganymede was shown 
(28 X 18) but the excellence of the finished work m the 
possession of Mr Makins can scarcely be gathered from it , 
It IS one of his happiest eflbrts and m point of technique 
and completion of finish among the soundest The study, of 
course, resembles it but is little more than a memorandum 
of the beautiful possession m Queens Gate Taken from more 
modern sources the tragic love story of Paolo and Francesca 
da Rimini has met with interpretation from him The scene he 
selects to portray is the second circle of the Inferno where 
carnal sinners are tossed about ceaselessly m the darkness by 
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furious winds, and shows the two souls agonized, yet together, 
"that seem so light upon the wind." 'Arj' Scheffer selected the 
same scene, but introduced the figures of Dante and V^irgil as 
spectators ; and to my mind there is perhaps more of passion 
and anguish in it than in Walls’ rendering, though possibly 
less of heightened dignity j the raiment is coloured, and the 
flesh warm and lifelike, whereas in Watts’ the faces are ashy 
and the draperies grey relieved by a dark lurid red. More 
often has the subject been treated in its earthly aspect, at the 
moment or just before the moment of their death, as in 
Alexandre Cabanel's beautiful version, now in the Luxembourg ; 
here the two lovers in a richly panelled apartment are just 
slain by the infuriated Lanciotto ; but in Rossetti’s version, 
and in Sir Noel Paton’s, and just lately in Frank Dicksee’s, 
the two are seated together reading, or having read, from the 
fatal book, undisturbed, and " no suspicion " near them. 

Another subject that engaged him was that of " Sir Galahad," 
of the Arthurian legend. The point he has seized is where 
the young knight, standing bareheaded by his horse, is about 
to achieve the quest, reserved for him alone, of the " Holy 
Grail," and his eyes are rapt on the vision that rises before 
him in the gloom and solitude of the forest. The owner of 
this important work (65 X 41) is Mr. Alexander Henderson, 
of 52, Prince’s Gate. 

In the same year, 1S62, as “Sir Galahad," the lovely head 
appeared entitled "Bianca" (24 X 20). This is now owned 
by Mr. Joseph Ruston, and is probably the best example of its 
class. It was once in the possession of the late Mr, C. H. 
Rickards, of Old Trafford, Manchester, a gentleman who had 
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fifty-seven of the painter's works The fresh, beautiful face, 
turned sUgiitly to the lcft» agjiitist the dull green curtain, 
Is not surpassed in its painting by' any work of the artist’s 
Enhanced by the black dress, the pearl necklace, the lightly 
held pink and white flowers, this work is a ventable gem, 
possessing the full strength of the painter at his strongest time 
Others of note, too many to mention in detail, have also come 
from similar sources, such as " Britomart before the Magic 
Mirror,” from Spenser’s Fairy Queen,” and “ Ophelia," which 
were both painted apparently m the same year, 1878 

Of the abstract subjects which are undoubtedly among the 
highest achievements of the painter, involving the whole re- 
sources of his mental cap,icity In their origination nnd portrayal, 
and containing m a high degree the element of poetry, the 
one we have touched upon as among the earliest, the " Aurora,” 
is of great charm But growing stronger m treatment as years 
went by, we have in 1865 the first version of * Fau Morgana ' 
(80x41), in illustration really of “ Opportunity,' which passes 
m the shape of a beautiful woman, towards whom a man is 
springing to aitch at the Jock of hair on her forehead, by 
which alone she can be captured , across rock and stream, 
dale and desert, she is supposed to lead him, for *' even thus 
IS man’s life the play thing of fortune ” Herein then was the 
lesson endeavoured to be taught, and m this manner the artist 
claims to teach more especially m works of this character. 
A different version, and by far the finer, of this subject, 
was painted twenty-four years later (65 x 47), and presented 
by him to the town of Leicester * as a mark of his high regard 
for Mr John M Cook, formerly of Leicester, and especially 
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in recognition of his valuable services to English travellers in 
Egypt.” The splendid painting of this latter work is very' 
noticeable. 

The impersonation of " Hope” is a thrilling work ; the whole 
fragile frame of the figure seems conscious of its frail chances, 
and with all the world darkened to the bandaged eyes, the 
eager ear to catch the music, slight- though it may be, is bent 
low to the instrument she holds, all but one string of which 
is gone. 

V Two years later, in 1887, appeared “Love and Death, 
the earliest version of which (60 X 29) is in the possession 
of Mr. C. J. Galloway, of Thomeyholme, Knutsfordj a repro- 
duction on a larger scale being aftenvards made by Mr. Watts, 
and presented by him to the Whitworth Institute, Manchester. 
Mr. Joseph Ruston, in his town house in St. George’s 
Place, also has a small version ; but the largest (99 X 47). 
which will eventually come to the nation, is at present in the 
painter's possession, With a power not to be withstood, Death 
is entering a dwelling-house ; he encounters on the threshold 
the vigorous boyish figure of Love, who unavaillngly strives 
with all the might at his command to prevent hts entry'. 
But the imposing figure pauses not ; he forces aside the slight 
opposing force, crushing the sun-tinged wings against the portal 
of the house. Nothing of the actual frame is allowed to be 
seen beneath the mysterious shroud, excepting the grisly heel 
and the overpowering, fiir-reaching arm ; but with Love there 
is no mystery' — he is all seen in the fresh, warm blush of the 
very fulness of life, and with a coronet of summer roses about 
his golden hair. The progress of the inevitable but not the 
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terrible, De<uh p'lrtially but not completely overshadowing 
Love, was the artist’s admitted aim , and the mystery' of 
Death is truly suggested, as equally the futility of its oppo 
sition, in this great work In "Sic Transit' another lesson is 
taught Here is the end of a human life the figure on its 
low bier is shrouded away from sight , the duties and pleasures 
of life are symbolized by the sword here and the cithern there, 
with other emblems scattered about the floor, and the sum total, 
as It were, of a life is gathered together, worthily spent if it 
can clum the three mottoes roughly inscribed above the covered 
form ‘ What I spent I had ! What I saved, I lost ' What 
I gave, I hue* The veiled is always more solemn than the 
revealed, more impressive when the imagination of the beholder 
IS left to furnish something, so in the silent figure, it were 
best unseen, its earthlj course with its joys and vicissitudes, 
accomplished 

In his landscapes of which there are several, " The 
Carrara Mountains from Pisa (31 X 46) and ‘Sant' Agnese, 
Mentone (17 X 22) are among his best and these are the 
property of the Viscountess de Vesci But cloud form has been 
sometimes a study by itself to him Mr C J Galloway has a fine 
example (42 x 18) entitled Ram passing away," m which a 
huge mass of white cloud is passing over the darkened earth 
In 1891 Mr Watts wrote of this to Mr Galloway "I am 
glad you have my picture The Cumulose Cloud’, I con 
sider It among the very best things I have done It was 

painted about 1884 A large version of this, and slightly 
v-med I think (S4 X 45) ‘s m the possession of Mr Harry 

Quilter painted also in 1884 
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It will be understood that only a few of the chief works 
of this eminent painter have been touched upon ; it would 
be impossible to adequately deal in the present work with 
all the fruits of his long and steadily busy life, but his 
deep-set aim to employ his art to the highest and worthiest 
of ends will have been clearly perceived. When, in addition 
to the task he set himself in mentally working out and 
executing subjects such as those to which allusion has been 
made, he has also been enabled to leave in portraiture men 
representative of statecraft like Gladstone, Salisbury, and 
Argyll ; of poetrj*, Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne ; of 
painting, Millais, Leighton, and Calderon ; and of others, 
such as Carlyle, Max Muller, Stuart Mill, and Martineau, 
the range of his capacity as a painter of the British School 
may be readily estimated. 

The year 1835 witnessed the appearance of a painter’ who 
was destined to make a great impression on the reign, both 
by the works he produced and by his strong personality in 
the region of art. When the Princess of Wales attached to 
the wreath she laid upon his coffin, in February 1896, those 
telling lines, in Her Royal Highness’s own handwriting, 

“Life’s race wdl ran. 

Life’s work well dose. 

Life’s crown well won. 

Now comes rest,” 

the survey of Lord Leighton's life in the briefest possible words 
may be said to have been conveyed, for, from the appearance 
of “Cimabue” on the old Academy walls in Trafalgar Square 
in 1855, to the single representation' of "Clytie” at .Burlington 
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House forty'one years later, mdefitigible energy, patient study, 
and singleness of aim in the endeavour, through difficult ways 
and amid sensitive and not always unantagonistic surroundings 
to raise the art of his country to a higher level than he had 
found It, were admittedly his 

“Cimabue’s Madonna earned through the Streets of Florence 
to Saint Maria Novella (87 X 205) bought by the Queen and 
the Prince Consort was a work which I have heard him smilingly 
call a “curiosity’ , but it had in it the germ of what was to 
follow, and though it lacked of course that accomplished technique 
which was later at his command, it possessed the same types, 
the same sense of dignity and grace, the same feeling about, as 
It were, for colour, that afterwards found their full cNpression, so 
that, seen as the picture was last January among his more recent 
productions, no very distinct discordance was observed — the 
man had simply grown , and thus we see in his very latest 
years he hovered round subjects similar to those which had 
his earliest thoughts, with the same passion for grace 
of form but with an added proficiency m execution 

Romantic episodes associated with Italy attracted him in his 
earlier life He had taken with enthusiasm the favourite theme 
of r rancesca da Rimmi and when he was twenty eight had found 
his subject in ‘ Romeo and Juliet (44 x 68, 1858) dealing with 
It in a manner not at all in accord with the works that came 
later from his hand It was in 1864 appears to have 

found m the classic poets the wide domain which he made 
peculiarly his own for the expression of the loftiest feelings 
that were m him The exalted Greek ideal of form never 
before found itself so pictured on canvas The verse of 
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Browning inspired him to the “ Orpheus and Eurydicc ’ 
(49 X 42, 1864) , but seven years later the poet himself was 
inspired toward the production of that truly beautiful poem 
" Balaustion's Adventure** by the masterly painting of 
“ Herakles wrestling with Death for the Bod) of Alcestis' 
(57 X 104, 1871) He was forty when he painted this 

“There slept a silent palace m the sun, 

With plains adjacent and Thessalian peace ” 

Thus the poem opens Arriving at this pahce, Herakles 
hears of the gnef for the dead Alcestis, and goes to her 
tomb, where he encounters Death and compels him to give 
back his prey This splendid can\as, with one or two others 
of Its kind, seems to stand apart from his other work, not 
only in the intensity of its feeling, but in its manner of 
work there is less of the deliberate and assured touch, and 
more of the striving to attain, the work has a solidity, 
whether or no secured by this effort to attain matters not, 
the effect arnved at is that of substantial richness in keeping 
with the august dignity of the theme If any one work more 
than another rooted more firmly Leightons reputation, it was 
this and by many it is thought, for its collective merits, not 
to have been surpassed by an) subsequent production There 
IS a spontaneity in its action which cannot be readily pointed 
to in an) other example The very airs of Thessaly seem 
coming from over the blue /Egean to the frightened bearers 
of the beauteous burden All that Leighton had to go upon 
was a passage such as this from Euripides “Yea, I wiH go 
and he in wait for Death the king of souls departed, with 
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the dusky robes, and methmks I shall find h\m hard by the 
gm\e drinking the sacrificid uine And if I can seize him 
b> this ambush, springing from my lair, and throw my arms 
m circle round him, none shall snatch hts panting body from 
my grasp till he give back the woman to me" From this 
he evolved his idea of the scene, fear, beauty, strength, in 
presence of the deadly foe — there was the drama 

In an early design for this work there were no “women 
wallers in a corner crouched,’ as Browning writes; but what 
an accession of strength to the composition, and loveliness 
m themselves, these finely expressed forms, 'ncath manifold 
crease of red and purple, bring into the work Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson is its owner, and by his public spirit its exhibition 
has been permitted on many occasions, and in many quarters 
of the globe, in one instance it having gone ns far as Australia 
A work, and I think the only one, that strongl) resembles it 
m technique was shown the following year in “Summer 
Moon" (40 X 52, 1S72) here reproduced by the courtesy of 
Messrs P & D Colnaghi There have been several accounts 
as to how the effect in this picture was decided upon and 
attained, but sufficient that a painting of beautiful quality, grace 
and sentiment, that almost stands alone m its superb attributes, 
was produced, the spontaneous outcome of his great natural gift 
for beaut> of expression The painting of the riiment of the two 
sleeping women is of a nature that suggests the inquiry as 
to how It was done What bad appeared in the “ Herakles ' 
was earned nearer to perfection here it seemed as if the 
tender light of the moon had been trailed with sensitive edge 
over every crease of the wine coloured and purple drapery, 
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watching from the Battlements of Argos the Be.icon Fires 
that arc to proclaim the Arrival of Agamemnon,” a picture 
low in Key, but curiously strengthened by the massne per- 
pendicular bar of dirk red that runs from the bottom to the 
top of the picture Then a year or two liter came the 
“ Daphnephona" (89 X 204, 1876) a work more decorative 
m character thin those already noticed, and upon which he 
must ha\e spent, by evidence of the sketches that are left, 
arduous study and considerable time His first exhibited 
picture hid been a procession, but here was one with more 
flow of action, more rapid movement, and, above all, with 
the extremel> difficult adjunct of lips parted in choral song 
as the troop moves onward It depicted a festival held every 
ninth year in Thebes to commemorate the victory over the 
yEolians of Arne Its name ivas derived from the bninches 
of laurel carried by those who took part in the festivity 
Preceded by a boy bearing a heavy symbolic stand ird, indi- 
cating the sun, moon, and stars comes the youthful priest 
in white who is the leader of the procession shortly behind 
whom follow the choir of Theban maidens crowned with 
laurel, and bearing each a laurel branch as they move onward 
with supple swing m time to their song In the hot sun 
below he the white buildings of the town of Thebes Originally 
in the collection of Mr J Stewart Hodgson this fine work 
passed in 1893 George McCulloch, m whose house 

m Queens Gate it now hangs 

The performance which followed it “ The Music Lesson ” 
(36 X 37, 1877), may be said to have reached the painters 
highest standpoint in regard to beauty of line, sensitive model- 
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and not by the employment of superficial means, but by 
straightforward method ; and withal, the splendid solidity of 
the two sleeping figures m the dusk of the southern night 
was preserved ; no moon is actually seen, only its effect, 
and this admits of the stars being more clearly discerned with 
which the deep sky is studded. What stillness 1 broken only 
by the loud-singing bird that haunts the thicket of pome- 
granate, and exalted by the accomplished portrayal of the 
hands and feet, the modelling of which, more particularly of 
the two hands that lie one within the other, far from sug- 
gesting any laboured effort, points to that command and ease to 
which his studious application had brought him. 

The “"DiEdalus and Icarus" (53 x 40, 1869) and the 
“ Helios and Rhodes” (65 x 42, 1869) had appeared before the 
two just mentioned. The former is as accomplished in design 
as any of his works, and the touch is decided and firm. The 
personification of manly energy is in the splendid figure of Icarus, 
who is almost nude, and to whom the wings are being fiistened 
by Dx'dalus ; but the position of the two, on the already lofty 
platform, gives fulness to the air upon which these new 
pinions are about to spread. In the latter picture, or, ns it 
was sometimes called, "The Birth of the Island of Rhodes, a 
beautiful idea w.is pcrsomfic*d. and the passion in the work 
is of greater force than is usu^d for the painter to display, m 
the clasped figure of the nymph, fresh from Ocean. I ho 
mention of this work recalls a smaller production of beautiful 
feeling entitled ** The Mermaid,” which he piiintctl for the famous 
tenor Mario. 

Still on cl.isnic ground the yc.ir 1874 saw the "Clytcmncstra 
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^s'\tchmg from the B-ittlcmcnts of Argos the Ccncon Fires 
thit ore to proclaim the Arrival of Agamemnon," a picture 
low in key, but curiously strengthened b) the massive per- 
pendicuKr bar of dark red that runs from the bottom to the 
top of the picture Then a year or two liter came the 
" Daphnephon i" (S9 X 204, 1876) a work more decorative 
m character than those already noticed, and upon which he 
must have sjient, by evidence of the sketches that are left, 
arduous study .and considerable time His first exhibited 
picture had been a procession, but here was one with more 
flow of action, more rapid movement, and, above all, with 
the extremely difficult adjunct of lips parted m choral song 
as the troop moves onward It depicted a festival held every 
ninth year m Thebes to commemorate the victory over the 
/Eoltans of Arne Its name was derived from the branches 
of laurel carried by those who took part m the festivity 
Preceded by a boy bearing a heavy symbolic standard, indi- 
cating the sun, moon, and stars comes the youthful priest 
in white who is the leader of the procession shortly behind 
whom follow the choir of Theban maidens crowned with 
laurel and bearing each a laurel branch as they move onward 
with supple swing in time to their song In the hot sun 
below Ue the white buildings of the town of Thebes Originally 
m the collection of Mr J Stewart Hodgson this fine work 
passed m 1S93 to Mr George McCulloch, in whose house 
in Queens Gate it now hangs 

The performance which followed it, "The Music Lesson' 
(36 X 37. 1877) may be said to have reached the painters 
highest standpoint m regard to beauty of line, sensitive model- 
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ling, and completion of arrangement. There is no part of this 
beautiful work but what calls for admiration. The intense 
sincerity and seriousness of it as a work of fine art, the master- 
ship evinced in the ordered entanglement of the two beautiful, 
forms, the disposition of the feet, the articulation of the hands, 
its air of lofty refinement as a thing of beauty, made one feel 
that, if nothing short of this would satisfy him, his claims not 
only as an executant but as an artist in every sense were 
indeed many. It is doubtful whether any English School 
would have led him, whatever his natural instinct might have 
been, to this refinement of interpretation, instanced best in 
France by Cabanel and carried by him to a lofty conclusion 
in his “La Naissance de Venus," painted in 1870 and now 
in the Luxembourg. “ The Music Lesson " was acquired by 
the late Mr. C. P. Matthews, from whom it passed in 1891 
to its present owner, Mr. Edward M, Denny, and It has been 
well reproduced in photogravure by the Fine Art Society, 
who have also recently brought out an admirable reproduction 
by the same method of the Herakles and Alcestis." 

In the “Idyll” (42 x 84, 1881), belonging to Mrs. Watney, 
the theme adopted is more broadly treated. Here, in an 
open landscipe, are two full-length figures, slightly less than 
Hfe-size, one in amber, the other m white, reclining at the 
base of. a tree and listening to the piping of a dark-skinned 
shepherd. The effect of afternoon stillness and the pence of 
an ideal land is pictured with a full warm light prevailing. 
This w.'is followed three years Jaicr by ih.tl precious possession 
or Sir Cuthberi Quilier's, in which the effect of a hot southern 
night in the open air was essayed. Many were the studies 
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involved in this work of “Cymon nnd Iphigcnin" (64 X 129. 
1884). The painter of “The Music Lesson" had ventured 
a little higher in the scale of excellence, inasmuch as 
with the same observance of beauty of form and draperj' 
was ' linked the attainment of the sombre and delicate tones 
of advancing night, carried to a greater richness, but not to 
a more impressive sense of tranquillity, than in the “Summer 
Moon " ; but the work is altogether one of greater splendour, 
flooded with the warm light of the afterglow and stilled into 
the deeps of quiet by the white moon that just appears on 
the horizon. 

“Captive Andromache" (77 x i6o, 1888) was a composition 
of formidable difficulties, and may be counted among his 
greatest achievements. After the deith of Hector, Andro- 
mache was taken captive to Ai^s, where she was sub- 
jeeted to the scornful taunts of those among whom she went 
to draw water at the Hyperian well. In the picture she stands 
waiting, her- jar at her fe?t. while others, almost tss beautiful 
as she, are thronging the well More than twenty figures are in 
the picture, equal care being shown in the portrayal of each, 
a proud display of his po%vcr of delineating form and of his 
sense of the dignity of colour. For many years he dwelt on 
this ^vorh. The City of Liverpool at one time entertained its 
purchase, but it was ultimately secured by Manchester 

Three years later appeared -The Return of Persephone’ 
(79 X 59, 1891), in which, as in “Helios and Rhodes,” and 
later in the - Clytie," the expression of strong feeling was 
added to the many technical difficulties that were surmounted 
To the welcome sun Persephone returns, and the yearning 
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m the floating figure tells the jO) that thnlls it It belongs 
to Leeds, having been generously presented to that cit>’s 
gallery by Sir James Kttson The circular picture of “The 
Garden of the Hespendes” (66 diameter) folhned which, 
taken merely as a composition, is one of rare attributes, and 
Its bare outline would only the more fully reveal its excellence 
in this respect The beautiful guardians of the tree with 
the golden apples venly “ in a golden land w ere bom 
Sumptuous IS Its colour throughout of raiment, flower, strand 
and sea, with a touch as it were of magnificence m the 
lovely forms m the fulness of hfe, with the sunlit ripening 
earth m its perfection around them The picture belongs 
to Mr George McCulloch who acquired it direct from the 
painter 

The works that has e been mentioned were among his more 
important canvases, but scattered among them through the 
forty >ears of his public life were many others testi5ing to 
enormous industry and expenditure of time — works of great 
beauty, most of them At times he would find a theme in 
Scripture The Star of Bethlehem (6o X 23, 1862) was the 
single figure of one of the Magi looking at the glorious efiulgenc), 
far more than a star could gi\e which shines its light upon him 
“Jezebel and Ahab encountering Elijah’ w'as seen the following 
>ear, then much later the large upright work of “Elijah m the 
Wilderness" (91 x 81, 1879) which now belongs to the Walker 
Art Galler) , Liverpool, followed two years after by Airs Djson 
Pcmns’s fine example of “Elisha raising the Son of the 
Shun-iromite’ (32 x 54) Then m 1892 was displayed the large 
Circular work which Mr Henry Tate acquired, “And the Sea 
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gave up the Dead which were in it" (93 diameter), a work 
that the painter is said to have reckoned highly, but which, full 
though it may be of the highest merits from an artistic stand- 
point, is not possessed of those attributes with which he has 
taught us to identify him, that charm by their beauty and 
fascinate by their colour. 

Of great grace and beauty were the single heads he did, 
always finished with the perfection of refinement. “ Atalanta ” 
(26 X 19, 1893) was one of the latest, belonging now to Mr. 
H. J. Veitch ; “Antigone" (24 x 20, 18S2) was another, in the 
collection now of Mr. Charles Churchill, of Portman Square, 
and by his kind permission here reproduced ; and “ Blodina," 
“Caterina," “Neruccla" (19 x 16, 1879), are all well known. 
Beauteous too was the fair head in profile called “ A Study," 
which he gave, I believe,' as a marriage gift to the celebrated 
violinist Lady Hall 4 (Norman-Ndruda). The very last of 
these heads, “A Bacchante” (26 x 21, i896)'and "A Fair 
Persian " (25 X 19, iSg6), were left unfinished, in which condition 
they present a beauty of a difiercnl kind, in so far as they 
show the sudden and spontaneous thought of the man before his 
exercise upon them of his power of finish, and which further- 
more reveal in a technical sense the sound foundation which 
underfies his work. Of other heads of more modern cast 
the “Moretta" (20 x 14, 1873) and the “Letty" (18 x 15, 
18S4) are undoubtedly the ones that most charm by their 
sweetness and beauty. A fuller glance at his productions 
in this volume would be impossible. Apart from those that 
have been mentioned, certain of the remaining works stand 
out beyond others. “Greek Girls picking up Pebbles by the 
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Sea/‘ owned now b> Mr Joseph Chamberlain, was shown the 
same ) ear as the “ Herakles ’ A hltle later came the beautiful 
"Moorish Garden, a Dream of Granada'* (41 X 40, 1874), 
belonging to Sir Joseph W. Pease , then the tender " Whispers ” 
(48 X 30, iSSi), Mrs Bloomlield Morris's, and the “Bath 
of Psyche” (75 x 24, 1890). bought b> the Trustees of the 
Chantrey Bequest Fund Nor should allusion be omitted to 
his landscapes, more especiallj to his sketches and studies done 
on the spot, which e.xhibit a spontaneity in their spint, a dignihed 
sympathy with nature, and a command, ns it were, of her moods 
in the deliberately drawn line and the faithful touch of colour 
Of his decorative work other than on can\as the two 
large semicircular frescoes m South Kensington Museum of 
the Arts of Peace and War best represent him, and these m 
their elaborate congregation of figures suggest that nothing 
in the nature of design could daunt him Onerous as their 
carrying out must have been, the ideas and incidents illustrating 
the subjects must not only have involved much studious arranging 
m their pictorial aspect, but considerable book study The 
Arts of Peace are set amid classic surroundings , those of War 
show the picturesque garb of the Middle Ages / 

Leighton, far from avoiding difficulties in drawing, seems 
to have courted them only to surmount them with easy line 
and with the greatest firmness, jet delicacy, of modelling Of 
an erring outline or a false shadow who can convict him^ If 
anything m his work appear suggrative of either, would it not 
be prudent to pause and to remember the known conscientious 
devotion he had to form, consecrating his intellectual faculties, it 
may be said, to its realization, and to re\ erently conclude that 
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what he pictured is in accord with what he saw. And in the 
spirit which he aimed to convej’ in his works, study after study, 
in black and white and in colour, came into being with diligent 
persistence, each one nearer to his ideal than 'the last, until 
the final chord was touched. This may be noted in very’ many 
of his works by a due observance of his sketches and studies. 
The latest, the “Clytle’* (6i x 53, 1896), may be instanced. 
He appears in this work to have got the last expression of 
it very’ much as some great composer seeks until he finds, after 
many ineffectual endeavours, the one right and expressive note : ’ 
posture after posture, outstretched arms a little more lifted, 
the glorious head a little farther thrown back, until at last 
the spirit of supplication, as far as human embodiment could 
express it, was reached on that memorable canvas which proved 
to be his last work at an Academy exhibition. The picture never 
reached what Leighton would call completion, but what it loses 
in the accustomed fine finish it gains in spirituality, possessing 
in that direction a rare and almost unrivalled excellence amongst 
his works, for he gives y'ou form in its most graceful aspects, 
movement with the most accomplished hand, grouping with 
the suavity begotten of long experience, but passion seldom. 
It is well he ha.s left this example behind him, for it shous 
that he had what he was least suspected of having in any- 
marked degree, and which with a singular reticence he seldom 
showed. With his accomplished gifts, and immense experience 
in design, and facility- in drawing, his life’s work yet bears 
throughout, if any man’s ever did, the humble acknowledgment 
that no royal road exists to the attainment of excellence; but 
that patience, time, sincerity, and sustained enthusiasm must 
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displaying the walls of the attacked city, and the destruction 
that has already been effected by the besiegers whose other 
catapults can be seen in position, evincing the study which the 
painting of such a work costs It is now m the possession 
of Sir Joseph W Pease, of Gainsborough, Yorkshire Shortly 
after this he accepted a commission from Lord Whamcliffe to 
decorate the billiard room at Wortley Hall, Sheffield, and /bur 
canvases, each about 56 X 168 inches, were executed “The 
Dragon of \Vantley/‘ '* Perseus and Andromeda,’' “ Nausicaa 
and her Maidens,’ and Atalanta’s Race.' The first-named is 
identified with the district in which Wortley Hall is situated, 
and depicts the fight between More of More Hall and the 
dragon, as recorded in the Percy Rehques , the landscape, 
with Its long range of low bills, is said to be a literal 
rendering of the spot which local tradition states was the 
roving place of the dragon The last named appeared on the 
Academy walls in 1876, the same year as Leighton’s 
“ Daphnephorn ’ The running figure of Milanion, excellent as 
it IS m Its rapid tread, is surpassed in skill by the suddenly 
arrested form and circling garments of Atalanta, who sta>s in 
her course to pick up the golden apple her competitor has 
thrown down Many had been the suitors who had faded to 
outrun her, and had died unrevenged, but this one, with the 
help of the golden fruit which Venus had given him defeats 
her m the race, and weds her according to the law The race 
IS seen in its full career, but in the skilful design the goal also 
IS seen, with its semicircle of judges. The picture greatly 
advanced the painter’s reputation, and he was called to full 
membership of the Academy the same year 
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“A Visit to Esculapius (72 x 96, 1880) in grace of line 
and quiet harmony of colour, must take high rank among 
the painter’s works It was purchased by the Trustees of the 
Chantrey Bequest Fund, and it is deposited in South 
Kensington Museum The refinement and repose in the 
picture are most marked, and, with its numerous tree trunks 
and umbrageous leafage, its severe columns and sculptured 
stonework, it possesses a stately dignity in keeping with the 
goddess and her three daintily limbed companions, who, m 
quest of cure, wait on the aged physician Much patient toil 
IS in the background, which, though admirable m its detail, m 
no way disturbs, but, on the contrary, enhances, the four 
gracefully poised figures that stand nude m this quiet space of 
flowers and white winged birds It is said that the subject 
was suggested to the painter by Mr J P HeseUme who has 
a small water colour drawing of it 

His latest work of large size was “ The Meeting of King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba,’ which was not exhibited 
at the Academy, but at Mr Macleans in the Haymarket 
1890, and IS now in the public gal!er> at Sidney New South 
Wales Sir Frederick Wigan has the small finished study of 
the picture which was shown in the Academy of 1891 The 
spacious and elaborate interior has been built up with its 
chairs and pillars steps and statued lions from the descrip 
tions, meagre as they are in the First Book of Kings It 
was a great undertaking, and the result is a gorgeous 
spectacle 

Very many works smaller in size than those which 
have been noticed but none the less sincere in aim, have 
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marked his career 1862 was his second appearance on the 
Academy walls, in one of those Egjptian subjects which 
culminated in the “Israel in Egypt” A subject was seized 
when in 1864 the skeleton of a soldier in full armour was 
reported as having been discovered m the excavations which 
were being carried on near the Herculaneum Gate at 
Pompen In the terror which filled the city when the terrible 
eruption of Vesuvius took place which invoked the total 
destruction of Pompeii, this Roman sentry, so it was 
imagined had been forgotten , no order had been received b> 
him to quit his post and while the burning liquid streamed 
around him, he sought not his safety in flight, but remained 
at his post The painter entitled the picture ‘ Faithful unto 
Death It is now m the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 

(45 X 29 1865) 

A Suppliant to Venus was another beautifully finished 
example, exhibited in 1871, and until recently in the posses 
Sion of the late Mr William Brockbank One of the most 
charming of his smaller works is the one owned by Sir 
Cuthbert Quilter, ‘ Under the Sea Wall,’ and by hrs kind 
permission :t is reproduced The innocence and grace the 
prettiness and simplicity of maidenhood are in this httle gem of 
work and its appreciative possessor at once detected its 
merit The cool sea air blowing from over the steps the 
sedate contentment in the gentle figure with the divided 
pomegranate (two more at hand should the sweet hps 
need them) and the stately solidity of the marble surround 
mgs all unite in making the picture one of most acceptable 
attributes. Any room once having this picture in it would miss 
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Hollander, pupU of Baron Leys, became a British subject, and 
as such his work appears in the present volume. “ The Pyrrhic 
Dance" (i6 x 32), in the collection of Mr. Charles Gassiot, 
pointed at something more than painting, something with 
which the Academy walls were at that time unfamiliar, with 
which, in fact, art up to that time had not ventured seriously 
to associate itself. There was an element in it separate from 
painting, an archreological knowledge drawn evidently from the 
earliest authentic sources direct from monument or statue, terra- 
cotta flgfures, or antique bronics, with the result that tn 
place of the conventional garb in which an artist had hitherto 
been wont to attire the ancients, we saw veritably before us 
greave and shield, helmet and spear, together with the 
dress and headgear of an ancient Greek audience, presum- 
ably as like the thing Itself as deep investigation and study 
could make it. It was a warlike dance of the Greeks, 
this Pyrrhic dance, and one of the oldest, performed by 
several men in armour who imitated the movements of 
attack and defence The importance attached to it in Athens 
is indicated by the fact of the Athenians making Phrynichso 
commander-in chief on account of the skill he displa>ed m 
dancing it, and Caligula and Nero bestowed the right of 
citizenship upon those Epheb® who danced it with grace and 
skill The painter has caught their action as they pass before 
some of the chief of the audience. Despite their great bronze 
helmets and other heavy armour, they move easily, as if they 
scarcely felt the weight of their accoutrements, their active 
steps throwing up the sand in sm^l clouds about their feet. 

"Vn Jongleur," which appeared the following year, a small 
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It if It went awa)^ “ High Noon ' is one also that belongs to 
the category of the best of his small examples and is a 
beautiful study of the youthful nude There is a wonderful 
charm in the truth of the lissome figure that owes much to 
the absence of any attempt at idealism It is just the example 
which would find its way into such a collection as that of Mr 
James Knoivles, who is its fortunate possessor 

Interspersed with all those which have been mentioned have 
been others of considerable note, too numerous to specially 
speak of One of the most remarkable canvases and one 
which called for much commendation by renson of the 
difficulties that were courted in its composition was ‘ The Ides 
of March (59 x 43, 1883), now m the possession of the Man 
Chester Art Gallery It shows the house of Julius Cxsar the 
night before his assassination, and pillared court and palitnl 
exteriors are illumined m tragic sort, either by the keen but 
fitful lamplight, or by the ominous comet, to which the wife of 
Cassnr wnrningl) points Too little is thought of this picture 
>n its architectural details it is one of laborious study, and 


Its mysterious lighting it seems to portend the coming 
qf sound study patient hbour ^nd 'icti\ itj 


that might advance the art of the countr) 
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upright work, now in the possession of Mr Stephen Hollind, 
by whose kindness it is here reproduced, possessed also rare 
characteristics The painter was scarcely thirty -four when this 
was painted The eye is dazzled with the row of brightly lit 
Connthian capitals, faultless in contour, and sees not .at first 
the elaborate celling to the left, as it spaces itself out with 
elegant design in the charm of cool shadow Whence did the 
ceiling come’ for it looks right enough, and is I doubt not, 
based on investigated fact The witnesses of this juggling per- 
formance are in shadow , the juggler himself, a lithe and almost 
nude figure, is in the full light 

In 1S67, being then but thirty one, he had conceived and 
painted that subject which lent itself so much to the dramatic, 
the Emperor Claudius being found by the Roman soldiery and 
populace secreted behind a cunam He entiiled it •' Claudius ' 
The Marquis de Sauturce became its possessor, but I am not 
aware who now owns it The painter applied himself to the 
subject again four years later and entitled tins version of it 
" A Roman Emperor It is 33 X and is now m the 
Walters Collection at Baltimore Nine years later, in 1880 
a third version came from lus hand about to x so , this he 
called • Ave Cmsar, lo Saturnalia and it is now m the 
possession of Mrs Dyson Pernns. of Cormvall Gardens There 
IS more active drama in this subject than m any other work 
that Tadema has undertaken Having killed Caligula and his 
family, the Pretonan soldiers hive returned to the palace accom 
panied by civilians of both sexes to ascertain if any of the 
Imperial family have been overlooked and they discover Claudius 
ignommiously hiding behind a heavy curtain A soldier (strange 
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to observe, with no weapon in his hand) draws back the curtain 
and makes an ironical obeisance. Expecting instant death, the 
affrighted Claudius, to his astonishment, is carried off to Mount 
Aventinus and proclaimed Emperor, not by the will of the 
people, but of the soldiers. Instead of making a latg® 
of space, which indeed would have been far from out of accord 
with so momentous an historical subject, the painter has con 
centrated the numerous fine elements of the work into the 
narrowest limits, and the picture is consequently full to the britn. 
The assurance that comes of knowledge or of well calculated 
probability takes from the work any hesitating touch, and it 
becomes the achievement palpably of a man who knows, one 
who can learn little from any living man, and who relies for 
his design and costume entirely on such relics of the past as 
he can handle or study j but then again the love and masterj- 
of archeological detail would «arry him very little distance 
without the high qualities he possesses as a painter, and these 
are displayed nowhere in a greater degree than in the three 
portrayals of this subject, the last-named of which, " lo Saturnalia^ 
being perhaps, though the. smallest, the most meritorious in this 
respect. 

The life of the ancient Egyptians had had a great attraction 
for him in the earlier portion of his careeV. “ Egyptians Three 
Thousand Years Ago," ptiinted when he was twenty-seven and 
suggested by a wall-painting in the British Museum, 
Egj'ptian at his Doorway," '* The Grand Chamberlain of 
Sesostris,” and “The Death of the Firstborn" were of this 
class, but they were all surpassed in 1S74 by the little «orh 
of “Joseph, Overseer of Phiiraoh's Gnmaries." Joseph has 
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often been painted during the last three centunes, but never 
so near to what he probably was as this I have tried on 
more than one occasion to obtain the loan of this picture for the 
Guiidhah, so that people might be shown the effect that fine art 
and great learning can have one upon another, but owing on one 
occasion to the heavy duty payable on its return to America, 
and on another to the illness of Mr Vanderbilt, its owner, 
who, I may say, is not at all averse to lending it, it has never 
yet been acquired There sits Joseph, on a small authontative 
dais, the conscientious overseer, simple of mien, yet not devoid 
of dignity , he is listening to the account of sales which a 
scribe IS reading to him, while the money received for the 
stored up wheat lies ready to be counted on the floor, where 
also are deposited samples of the gram he is about to judge 
There is an old-world look about this picture to a degree 
that can be applied to no other of the painter’s works The 
deliberative business like air of Joseph, his straight black hair, 
curious garb, and staff of office, bring the Scriptural record 
very realistically home Joseph was about thirty when he was 
taken into favour, upon his wise interpretation of the kings 
dream During the seven years of plenty and the seven years 
a.Oie.’rwa.Td's of diactbo he was engaged m. supervising, firat the. 
collection and subsequently the distribution of the gram necessary 
to. feed the people In the picture he may be taken at about 
middle age He had at that time married Asenath, daughter 
of Poti-Pherah Priest of On By the kindness of the owner 
and the painter I have been permitted to reproduce this gem 
of work in the present volume I believe it was the last of 
his Egj'ptnn pictures The English people, I fancy I once 
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heard him say, did not care for them , but that a great 
painter ^vlth so singular a power of interpreting this fascinating 
page of ancient history should be led to forsake it is a matter 
of wonder to many as it is assuredly a loss to art 

In 1870 before he had abandoned his Egyptian pieces he 
essayed a great processional work, “The Vintage Festnal,' m 
which, in garb, headgear, and accessory, a vast amount of 
solid learning is perceived Similar somewhat in character 
there followed “The Picture Gallery' in 1874, “The Sculpture 
Gallery' in 1875 (now the property of Mr G McCulloch) 

*' Hadrian visiting a Romano British Pottery,” 1S84 (since 
divided by its owner, I believe, into three or four sepif^ie 
pictures), and "The Women of Amphissa ' 18S7 — the last 
named silvery grey in tone and of much beauty and tender- 
ness , :t IS owned by Mrs Thwaites of Addison Road 
Scattered about the market place are the beautiful women 
sacred to Dionysus seized with religious frenzy during the 
holy war that followed the taking of Delphi, they have 
unconsciously strayed during the night into the hostile city 
of Amphissa Feanng they might suffer insult or injury, the 
women of the city hastened to the spot, and stood around 
the sleepers until they awoke when they tended them, g'tve 
them food, and afterwards led them safely from the city to 
the boundaries of their own land The market place of the 
Grecian city affords scope for the display of the punters 
exceptional power of painting marble, its solidity, and the 
sensitive tones of its surface Others also of note belonged 
to this class ‘ Water Pets painted in 1874, should be 
mentioned (26 x 56) once in the collection of the late Arthur 
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Anderson This shows a Roman lady, in dark blue tunic and 
light blue underdress, lying at full length on yellow cushions, 
feeding some fish m a tank which is let into the floor Here 
the tesselated floor, with many tones and designs, is a feature 
of the picture Then “ After the Dance,’ which belongs now 
to Mr H F Makms, and painted in 1876, shows as fine a 
painting of flesh as Tadema has ever done , the beautiful 
indolence of the Bacchante’s form against the black skm on 
which she lies with the seemingly living blood coursing 
through the veins from the exertion of the recent dance is 
a triumph alike of idea and of technique. That jewel of the 
connoisseur "A Hearty Welcome” (12 X 36), owned by Sir 
Henry Thompson (the happy possessor also of the “Tarquinius 
Superbus '* of 1867), was shown m 1879 Who can forget 
the cool and airy court of poppies, sunflowers, palms, and 
vines in which the blue clad child clasps her mother, whose 
entry from the burning sun is heartily welcomed^ The rich 
architectural construction, the sanded walk, the shine and 
shadow that play about, and the distant buildings white against 
the intense blue of the noonday sky, seem to speak of the 
ordered home life prevailing m a restful land Is not that 
enough^" said Tadema, when, having secured this work for an 
exhibition at the Guildhall I wanted another example as well 
. In 1888 he astonished every one with his daring work 
The Roses of Heliogabalus {52 X S4) the property now 
of Mr John Aird Heliogabalus, Roman Emperor at the age 
of thirteen, ad 218, rendered himself odious and contemptible 
by his follies and vices In the picture a heavy canopy 
has been loosened and roses in smothering profusion have 
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descended unexpectedly on a gpi> company The scene is one 
from vhich any artist might shrink instead of courting The 
eye for unity in such a design must be a practised one, and 
when It IS observed that there is no generalization in dealing 
with the fallen leaves, but that each rose and rose leaf is 
dexterously manipulated, the labour mvoUed m the -work may 
be surmised But the eye, not ttithout a sense of relief, 
wanders from the crimson blooms to the cool and stately 
marble architecture and the copious incidental touches de- 
pendent on the painter’s imagination, and dwells with admira 
tion on the sound knowledge with which the attire, ornaments, 
and varied dressing of the hair, particularly of the rose- 
encumbered guests, have been portra>ed He produced about 
the same time "A Dedication to Bacchus," a large work of 
many figures This was not shown at the Academy, but 
exhibited by itself 

The classic genre which has come with something akin to 
profusion of late years from his hand lacks of course, the 
learning that characterized his earlier work, there is little, alas! 
of the painter of “Joseph, for instance, in the painter of 
‘ Expectation (12 x 23) or “He loves me, loves me not 
(12 X 23), but these and suchlike are charming works, the 
technique of which, of course, leaies nothing to be desired 
The former was in the collection of the late Sir Julian 
Goldsmid and realized at his d^th last year upwards of two 
thousand guineas Over the blue water, from the distant 
town, comes the frail craft which the young girl is expecting* 
she sits in white in a semicircular marble recess, shading her 
ejes and marking with gladness the course the small red sail 
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Iove*lom occupant. It was far surpassed in 1894 ^ 
"Web” scene from the same poem (56x32), a si 
fraught with difficulty to the artist, but possessing iascir 
elements for composition — a. loom, a coloured web, a m 
When Holman Hunt essayed a design for this pos 
published in the Tennyson illustrated volume of iS6c 
pictured the lady endeavouring to avert her eyes from 1 
ing " down on Cameloi,” but Waterhouse seizes the poit 
climax, and shows her turning avvay from the tnirr 
figure of the passing knight and gazing out upon the 
"helmet and the plume." Is not the magic web inten 
to be the interpretation of the aspect of this world and 
afiairs as they are mirrored in the mind of an innocent £ 
delighting in the weaving of her own thoughts and re_ 
tions around the sights she sees, which to her seem niag> 
in their beauty and novelty, iintil the passion of love daw 
and, "half sick of shadows,” she encounters the ^1*' 
of life ? The painter has not dealt too literally with 
loom ; one or two of the magic sights are 
Like Holman Hunt, he shows in the glass 
figure of Sir Lancelot. The composition is grea* 
the design of the fioor. The City of Leeds noi 
this example in its public gallery, having acqui. 
purchase, and by the kind permission of the Corpt 
Leeds it is reproduced in this work. Two subjects ha 
painted incident to the sorceress Circe. The one belonging w 
Mrs. Charles E. Lees (5S X 36, 1891) was shown at thn 
Galler}* ; wc sec her seated in a golden chair, with head 
back and both arms uplifted, a cup in one hand and 
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IS taking It IS the property of Mr T F Blackwell, by 
whose kind permission and with the concurrence of the painter 
a reproduction is here given “ He loves me, loves me not," 
IS veritably an elegant gem, a little smaller than the “ Ex- 
pectation,” and has been most admirably etched by Leopold 
Lowenstam and published by Mr Stephen T Gooden Its 
owner is that possessor of gems Mr James Mason These 
classic genre works with some human meaning readily inter- 
pretative are sometimes, however on larger canvases , Mr 
Denny, of Br>anston Square, has a beautiful example, and 
Mr Alfred Palmer, of Reading, owns the ” Earthly Paradise," 
the mother bending over her babe, “ All the heaven of 
heavens in one little child,” as the painter quotes beneath the 
picture Prolific in production the painters contribution to 
the art of the present reign is a remarkable one There are 
works whose chief example is the “Joseph others that follow 
“ The Vintage Festival or ‘ The Women of Amphissa, and 
others of the type of “ He loves me, loves me not,’ or 
Mr McCulloch’s most beautiful possession “ Loves Jewelled 
Fetter" (25 x iS) the red azalea m the foreground of which 
is an achievement of loving patience and dexterity In each 
category beyond those works which have been specifically 
noticed are others too numerous to mention but each displays 
with conscientious industry, if not always the wide archieological 
knowledge of the man, the dexterous designer and the sound 
and accomplished executant 

Waterhouse was scarcely thirty-four when ' The Favourites 
of the Emperor Hononus >vas produced by him It showed 
a very original way of dealing with an historical record, and 
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in its search for truth In r^ard to detail came verj’ near to 
what might have been expected from Tadema. Hononus, as 
history tells us^ was a man without passions and without 
talents, incapable alike of dischai^ng the duties of his position 
or of enjoying the pleasures of his age. In his early youth he 
rode and drew the bow, but soon relinquished these occupations 
as fatiguing, and the amusement of feeding poultry became his 
serious and daily care. The painter shows him at this occu- 
pation, with his secretaries standing round, tvaiting his attention 
on matters of state, in which he exhibits little concern. What 
is so pleasing in the picture is the sense of air and space, 
and yet the whole canvas is amply occupied with interesting 
features upon which the eye dwells with interest, each point 
holding its own towards the chief figure that sits in the most 
natural of attitudes to the left of the picture. The relationship 
to all surrounding objects of this seated figure is cleverly con- 
ceived and slcilfully carried through ; no line jars the eye, and 
no mass but what falls well into its place. The work made, 
and properly so, a considerable impression at the Academy in 
18S3. It is now in the Art Gallery of the City of AtJekide, 
South Australia, 

Five years before, attention had been drawn to his picture 
of an historical subject, '• The Remorse of Nero after the 
l^Iurder of his Wother,” and m 1885 the tragic snow picture 
of St. Eulalia, ’ now in the possesion of Mr. Tate, further 
emphasized his capacity of dealing v'iib recorded incidents, 
which received yet a further illustration in 1SS7, by the 
Mariamne (105 x 72), in the collection now of Sir Cuthbert 
Qu'Jter. In this work he shows the beautiful wife of Herod 
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descending a flight of marble steps on her way to execution 
It represented the punter at the Chicago Exhibition m 
1S93, and at the Brussels Exhibition of the present >ear 
JIany works since, however, have had nothing of so definite 
a character to go upon, and may be said to be of a 
class peculiarly the painters own, one of the earliest of 
these was “ Consulting the Oracle ’ (48 X 78), painted m 
the year following the “ Hononus True the painter had 
read that m ancient times the oracle, or teraph, was a human 
head cured with spices and fixed to a wall, with lamps lit 
before it and other ntes performed, and that the imagina 
tion of diviners was wont to be so excited that they supposed 
that they heard a low voice speak of future events , and he 
portrays a superstitious company of women seated in a semi 
circle, and one with timorous poise and eager ear is m the 
act of consulting the mysterious presence It is a richly 
coloured work, apart from the dramatic character of the 
subject Being m the collection of Mr Tate it will shortly 
become the property of the nation Two years later, m 1886, 
the picture of spirited action and weird conception The 
Magic Circle’ was seized upon by the Trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest, from which fund it was purchased It is a fine 
imaginative work , the sputtering fire that follows the course of 
the weapon s point upon the ground is of sinking effect, and m 
entire accord ivith the aspect of the animated figure, fiercely 
tragic in its lonely mystery With ‘ The Lady of Shalott” of 
i88S (56 X 78), bought by Mr Tate, I never thought the 
painter was wholly at ease, it is the phase of the poem which 
has been the most freguently treated, the drifting boat with its 
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love-lorn occupant. It was far surpassed in 1894 by the 
“Web” scene from the same poem (56 x 32), a subject 
fraught with difficulty to the artist, but possessing fascinating 
elements for composition — a loom, a coloured web, a mirror. 
When Holman Hunt essayed a design for this position, 
published in the Tennyson illustrated volume of i860, he 
pictured the lady endeavouring to avert her eyes from look- 
ing “ down on Camelot,” but Waterhouse seires the point of 
climax, and shows her turning away from the mirrored 
figure of the passing knight and gazing out upon the very 
“helmet and the plume." Is not the magic web intended 
to be the interpretation of the aspect of this world and its 
affairs as they are mirrored in the mind of an innocent girl, 
delighting in the weaving of her own thoughts and reflec- 
tions around the sights she sees, which to her seem magical 
in their beauty and novelty, until the passion of love dawns, 
and, “ half sick of shadows," she encounters th^ realities 
of life ? The painter has not dealt too literally with the 
loom ; one or two of the magic sights are su^ested. 
Like Holman Hunt, he shows in the glass the passing 
figure of Sir Lancelot. The composition is greatly aided by 
the design of the floor. The City of Leeds now possesses 
this example in its public gallery, having acquired it by 
purchase, and by the kind permission of the Corporation- of 
Leeds it is reproduced in this work. T%vo subjects have been 
painted incident to the sorceress Circe. The one belonging to 
Mrs. Charles E. Lees (58 X 36, 1891) was shown at the New 
Caller)’; uc see her seated in a golden chair, with head thrown 
back and both arms uplifted, a cup in one hand and a 
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wand in the other, and a circular mirror is behind her, from 
the base of which on cither side the swine are seen The 
“ Circe invidiosa," a narrow upnght picture, appeared the 
)ear following, and shows her poisoning the sea where Scylla 
was wont to bathe Each exhibits the painters feeling for 
and power over the variations of deep greens and blues that 
are characteristically his Now getting a hint from classic 
ground and now from English verse, his work ever bears the 
stamp of enthusiasm and earnestness, and it is never other 
than his own spontaneous creation The smaller work of “ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci” (43 X 32, 1893), owned by Mr G 
Woodiwiss of Bath, is certainly a gem of passionate expression, 
and a delightful combination of greens, purples, and grejs, 
with just a clever dash of crimson m the knight’s scarf 

Two of his latest works will be remembered perhaps among 
his greatest, for considerable advance is manifest in both, alike 
in complicated design and m poetic feeling The first, “St 
Cecilia,' m 1895, ‘s abundantly full of rich and varied 
colour He has taken a more broadened view than Rossetti 
took in that little miracle of design of his in the illustrated 
Tennyson The angel is not drawing her backwards in saluta 
tion as in Rossetti s but is kneeling with others before her 
as she sits “ near gilded organ pipes in a garden plenteous 
in flowers The picture became Mr McCulloch s before it 
left the painters studio and now adorns the diningroom of 
that well known patron s newly erected house The other 
work the “ Hylas and the Nymphs, sagaciously purchased 
by the City of Manchester last year appears on the Academy 
walls m the present season of 1897 It is one of his com 
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pletest works, and full of sweetness The simple look wth 
which one of the nymphs ofiers some pebbles in her prelt> 
hand as an inducement for Hylas to enter the -Nrater has 
great charm, and the ivory necks and shoulders that are 
seen abo\e the water m their accomplished modelling shine 
out against the tangled mass of leaf and water hi), made all 
the more beautiful by the snect and winsome expression that 
not without a touch of wonder, is on the countenances of all 
Waterhouse’s works may be suggested or stimulated b) fact 
or legend, but he has contributed m a distinctly original form 
to the poetic art of the reign 

1877 was the jear in which Frank Dicksee’s ^ork first 
made a distinct impression on the public mind “ Harmon) 
(64 X 37) was the \er) appropriate title which this medieval 
organ, its fair plajer, and its handsome ardent listener bore 
Through a high narrow stained glass windou the evening hght 
poured its nch effect but there was nothing meretricious about 
the work The painter was scarcely twenty four, but the result 
of sound training wms perceived good drawing and skilful 
arrangement, and a becoming modesty of theme, set in carl) 
Florentine times entitled it to conspicuous notice, and it "ms 
promptl) secured bj the Chantrey Bequest Trustees a replica 
being painted afier^\ards, I believe, for the Duke of Connaught, 
who had desired to purchase the original His scholarly drawing 
and sound management of colour, united to a marked instinct 
for grace of composition and completeness of design have fitted 
the painter for the achievement of work of a high order, 'tnd 
one of the elements of beauty m his pictures, to the artistic 
sense at least, is the evidence of the unhesitating hand and of 
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the self-reliance which only thoroughly good training and 
experience can give There is no work of his that does not 
display these admirable characteristics “A Love Story,” or 
“ Love’s Whisper,” as it is now called (40 x 59), belonging to 
Mr Stephen Holland — a moonlight effect with two lovers seated 
on a massive stone bench — was painted with great power and 
feeling Examine the canvas where you will, you encounter 
nothing except the most substantial workmanship, no part of 
It being, as it were, out of his reach, but the deliberate and 
confident touch being apparent throughout This is seen with 
equal force m " The Symbol, ’ painted I think the previous 
year (73 X 56), and owned now by Mr T D Galpm, the 
rich costumes of the early Florentines once again serving the 
painter m his ambition for gorgeous hues and gracefulness 
of garb •• 

1884 saw one of the loveliest of his works, “ Romeo and 
Juliet (66 X 46), belonging now to Mr Charles Churchill I 
believe the first thought of this design was a black and white 
drawing for Cassells Its development afterwards m colour, with 
considerable variations, resulted in one of the most attractive 
renderings, and certainly one of the most skilful designs, of this 
oft painted subject Far behind it come Gabriel Maxs, Ford 
Madox Brown’s, and, one might safely say, any other, m the 
pure and refined beauty of the slender Juliet’s form, and the 
absence in the work of exaggeration in any particular The 
position IS a perfectly feasible one no perilous rope ladder 
sways from a dizzy height, no arm is stretched meaninglessly 
out into the air , the depiction of passion is undisturbed by 
any of these things, and the beauteous embracing figures, con- 
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scious, as the painter has made us also, of the gfrowing light, 
the awakening morn upon the distant hills, are as naturally 
placed as can be The entire work is as free from error in 
design and expression as an) thing the painter has done and 
few of his works hate equalled it in beaut) But whether it be 
‘ Chivalry’ (71 x 53, 1SS5) owned b) Mr John Aird or the 
sweet and pensive “hlemories (20 X 36. 18S6), belonging to 
Mr Gilhian, or the larger works "The Redemption of 
Tannhauser’ or "The Passing of Arthur," the same facility 
of design and able handiwork are seen , while m the more 
recent "Paolo and Francesca da Rimifii’ (1895)' belonging to 
Mr DArc), all the strongest points of his work are pre- 
sented Exhaustive m colour, its technique is admirable — no 
mere semblance of a woman’s form beneath that green go'vn 
IS given, but Ining^fiesh and blood so firml) is the contour 
rendered and so solid is the modelling Passion is recorded 
more finely and with more force m this work than in perhips 
an) the painter has undertaken and it tells its tale . the 
fata! pages of the small illuminated book I) mg open on the 
ground 
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TurNiNG aga\n to the landscape painters, a body more numer- 
ous than any other section of painters, the most prominent 
figure m this department whose work was making an impress 
m the early years of the Queen’s reign was Thomas Creswick 
[^8ir — 1869] It must not be forgotten that, at the time he 
was coming into notice, Turner, Collins, Linnell, and Stark 
were still on the scene, and by their long >ears of successful 
practice were qualified to be, and probably sWere, dreaded critics 
of the rising men Creswick was twenty six when the Queen 
came to the throne He studied Welsh scenery at first, re- 
ceiving plenteous encouragement , quiet inland scenes, with 
running brooks, woody recesses, and sometimes a rocky ravine 
(always, however, beautified with bough and foliage), were the 
subjects he most favoured and m his later works he was aided 
by fohn PhillifD, Frith, Goodall, Elmore, and Ansdell for the 
insertion in his landsaipes of figures and cattle In the National 
Gallery is only one small example (23^ X 19^), entitled “ The 
Pathway to the Village Church , but m South Kensington 
Museum are two important works * Scene on the Tummel, 
Perthshire,' and ‘ A Summer Afternoon Lord Northbrook 
has two very fine examples at Stratton one is “ A Weir on 
the Severn' (47 X 70 » other a stately avenue, with 
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6 gures (39x33, 1S38), which if anything surpasses “The 
Pleasant Way Home," painted in 1856, although the avenue of 
tall trees in that work, with their natural irregularity and bars 
of light and shadow playing on the pathway between, affords 
a most happy vision. The Royal Holloway College owns two 
examples, "Trent Side” (45 X 72, 1S61), in which an equally 
sensitive idea is given of leaf and bough and atmospheric 
gradations, and *' The First Glimpse of the Sea [40 ^ 
1850), which instances perhaps more clearly than others the 
total absence of exaggeration from his works, and yet the 
bringing up, as it were, of nature's aspects to the last delicate 
pitch This latter picture has an extremely difficult foreground 
to deal with, but it is skilfully brought into harmony with the 
tenderly painted mountains In the distance and the brilliant 
glimpse of sun-touched sea A fine waterfall is In the small 
collection of Lord Ashcombe in Prince’s Gate, but this instance 
is remarkable for the absence of foliage: worn rocks and 
tumbling waters being alone shown. 

Creswick ^vas modest in his aim ; no brilliant sudden effects 
or any attempt at display of power marks his work, but a 
generous reverence for the delicate and sensitive tones of 
nature, the tender rustUng leaf, the gently shadowed wood 
land, the light and tranquil sky. 

Bom the same year as Creswick. Henry Dawson, hke 
many other notable painters, had been intended by his parents 
for another course of life, in bis case that of a laccmaker, 
which industry he followed until he was twenty-four, when he 
entered the artistic profession. He worked steadily at land 
scapes, nearly always rich and warm in lone, chiefly with the 
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effect of sunset rendered in a manner entirely his own, so that 
It IS impossible to mistake his pictures for those of any other 
painter, and this is not on account altogether of the tone, but 
of the handling His work, too, gives evidence of the fact of 
his having been self taught, and wanting consequently in that 
substantial dealing with form and mass that one recognizes in 
the well schooled painter, but he loved his work, and delighted 
m nature, striving to represent her faithfully m whatever he 
attempted, and he had great natural power No serious notice 
was taken of him until he was thirty (our, and he was never 
properly known and appreciated until 1878, when an exhibition of 
his collected works was held in his native town of Nottingham 
At present there is no example of his in the National Gallery 
and you do not often meet with him m the public galleries 
of the provinces , his works are scattered about m private 
collections Mrs Thwaites of Addison Road, has a very fine 
example, and Mr James Orrock of Bedford Square one of 
his best 

Samuel Palmer [1805 — 1881J was a man who displayed 
his capacity for landscape in quite an original way Inspired 
by Virgil and Milton many works lofty in level m their ideal 
character came from his hand m which with truthfulness of 
detail was seen the employment of high imaginative qualities 
Muph of the influence of his father in hw old John Lmnell 
may be traced in his works but the intensity of effect the 
rich earnestness with which they are endowed must be 
attributed to his own poetic individuality He practised chiefly 
m water colour and several of his best works are in the col 
lection of Mr George Gurney of Eastbourne 
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None the less sincere m thetr devotion in this respect \sere 
Harding and Willcock The latter, George Barrett WiUcock 
[i8ii— -1852], comparatn ely little kno%^n, studious and true, 
and only just falling out from the first rank, has in recent 
years found a place in the National Gallery, in a small ivork 
(23x19) entitled “Chilston Lane, Torquay” From the 
manner of his work, and the absence in it of any mere 
tncious effect, it is easily belieted that more often than not 
he completed his work on the spot A larger example than 
the one just noticed “A Devonshire Mill (25 X 30) is 
m the possession of Mr Reginald V.aik, and records, but m 
gentler and tenderer manner, the close application and care 
of Patrick Nasmyth or Stark The last named painter vns 
Willcock s friend, and encouraged him doubtless in this close 
study of nature 

James Dufiield Harding [1/9S — 1865] had a distinct cn 
dowment for composition, and ns a landscape painter, m the 
arrangement of his subjects the delicacy of his touch and 
his clever disposition of light and shade, occupied a distinct 
position He painted in both oil and watercolour, and hy 
reason of his special characteristics the reproductions of his 
works m black .and white possess attributes of a peculiarly 
sinking kind 

Little known too comparatively, is F W Watts Here 
and there his works .ire met with but not often The best 
I have seen from his hand is one which was until recently 
m the possession of Mr Lcggatt, about 40 X 52, entitled 
' A Mill near Winchester, m which the vigour of Consnblc, 
but vvjih gentler touch is shown 
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Of men who at \anous times m this country have been 
led by sympathy of aim to form themselves into groups, and 
to attach to themselves the name of “ school," such as the 
Norwich School, that most famous of all such groups, the 
small concourse of painters who identified themselves with 
Liverpool should not be lost sight of at this point It 
was one of the latest survivals of the social state prevailing 
in England before the introduction of railways, and the early 
portion of the Queen’s reign saw us gradual decline It is 
impossible not to discern at once m the work of the members 
of this school an enthusiastic devotion to nature, evidence 
of much study, but of no anxiety for uxtraordmary eflects, 
the single eye for truth being the dominant factor in the 
making of their pictures How closely N.ismyth, Stark, and 
the Stannards, with the observance, industry, and patience 
of Hobbema or Wynants, must have worked direct from 
nature, to have left the record they have' and little less 
credit IS due to the memory of the members of the Liverpool 
School, notably to Davis, Tonge, and Huggins for their 
conscientious delineation, full of tender feeling of famihar 
spots m Cheshire and the adjacent counties, which furnished 
subjects for them Their work was well patronized by the 
wealthy collectors of the neighbourhood, and most of their 
lest examples are scattered withm a small radius there now 
Davis and Tonge confined themselves to landscape, shore 
icenes, and the like, but Hu^ms had a distinct gift for 
immals and went by the name of the " Liverpool Landseer 
Dne of the best specimens of his work is owned by Mr 
Mbert Wood, of Conway and Mr G Rae, of Birkenhead, 
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has one equally good, entitled “Friends,” in which the very 
nature of the horse, apart from the excellent and difficult 
drawing* has been acquired. William Davis applied himself 
almost with Pre-Raphaelite precision to his work, one example m 
particular, which I remember well at Mr. George Raes, ‘ The 
Mersey at Runcorn ” (26 x 44), possessing this characteristic 
in a remarkable degree, and resembling the late Alfred Hunts 
care of detail, but not with the least danger to its atmosphere 
or breadth. Dark vapours are drifting across the long serried 
lines of white cloud, and throw upon the still river beneath 
numberless tones, which appeal to the onlooker not only as 
correct, but as evidence of the sensitive insight of the painter 
into the delicate tones and radiant hues which are flung over 
natural scenery in certain stages of the day’s course, and 
which are not only seen, in this particular Instance, in sky 
and water, but in the broken land, and in the wide expanse 
of lowland, green with market gardens. This work may be 
taken os a good example of the kind of subject he more 
generally favoured : broad expanses and wide stony wastes, 
terminating on sea-sands, under the effect of a well lit but 
clouded sky. “Harrowing" (17 X 26), which has been 
repeatedly put forward to represent him in various exhibitions, 
has certainly in it the elements of an important work, but I 
am inclined to think the sky must have lost something "‘Itb 
time. The foreground with the horses and harrower and the 
rich colour of the earth could not be finer, and remain, I 
doubt not, os when painted, but the sky is very intense, 
grown brighter and colder, as if painted with body colour, 
from which the warmer and harmonizing tones had fled. In 
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Mr Coltart s collection arc »Uso three good examples, one 
in piriiculir showing the irrcguhr shore of .i still lying like, 
with the soft white clouds of morning, through which here 
and there a glimpse of blue is seen Divis, oddly enough, 
at the outset of his career considered that his vocation was 
portraiture, but his future m that direction quicklj resulted 
m his finding his true path Robert Tofigc, who, curiously, 
IS unmtntiontd m Bryan’s Dictionary, painted with a freer 
hand than Davis, and pictures usually small m sire He 
attained a degree of force at times almost of a Constable 
Mr Coltart has one which distinctly c.ills to mind this gruit 
master of the Dnglish School, a little work called “ A Peep 
into Shropshire,’ painted m 1855, the strength yet tenderness 
of which show the man’s capacity Another, if 1 remember 
aright, also hangs near it, called “ Eastham, a luminous little 
workr wherein foliage is brought down to the waters edge, 
and a landing stage with a departing steamer is seen Sincerity 
marks the efforts of the men of this school and intrinsic merit 
IS on the face of all their works In more modem times 
the painter who most calls them to mind is R \V Allan, 
some of whose oil pictures (for he is also a great worker m 
water colours) have in their focus and feeling a curious and 
most commendable similitude more especially to Tonge 
. A painter who showed great promise, and whose natural 
gifts made up in great measure for his lack of training, was 
F Lee Bndell [1831 — 1863], but his early death at the age 
of thirty two prevented him from leaving any lengthy record 
of his talent behind him Such works as exist show him to have 
had a very independent outlook on nature, and the possession 
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of a poetic feeling for landscape m no small degree 
His widow, now Mrs Bndell Fox, presented, like ^Irs Cecil 
Lawson, one of her hte husbands chief works to the nation 
and It worthily occupies a place now in the National Galler> 
This IS “The Woods of Sweet Chestnut above Varenna, Lake 
Como (21 X 58) The wooded slope, the blue depths of the 
hke to the left, and the intensity of fading light are no less 
studiously achie\ed in their conscientious interpretation of 
nature than in such works as Millais’ ‘ Autumn Leaves 
or ‘ Vale of Rest,’ which were painted about the same time 
Bndell exhibited but little, and is not therefore so widely 
known as he should be The \alue of his works was tested 
when some forty examples were sold at Christies after his 
death Some of them realized over £ i 000 each He had 
one valuable patron, a Mr WolflT, of Southampton who gave 
the name of the ' Bndell Gallery to the collection he had 
formed of his works A Mr S R Platt, of Manchester, had 
a good example entitled ' Lake Como Though not of the 
same minuteness of finish, he m many respects resembled 
Inchbold more particularly in his accuracy of natural efiect 
and his insistence upon detail Not many examples remain 
of Inchbold a most earnest student and he is not known 
so much as he ought to be, indeed the public have seen 
far too little of his work Immense time must have been 
expended on every picture of his I am acquainted with but 
few, but for these I have the greatest regard One is *hc 
exterior of the ancient wall of Bolton Abbey (19 ^ 
belonging to Mrs Leathart of Gateshead on Tyne , ind 
another is the exquisite work of tenderest touch rectntl) 
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bequeathed to the National Gallery by Sir John Russell 
Reynolds It is called ** Moorland, the Dewar Stone and 
true as can be is the trading violet of the thread like cloud 
on the clear but quickly passing light of evening Worthy 
to rank with the best of the Pre Raphaehte landscapes is this 
small gem 

The later >ears of the Queens reign ha\e brought us m 
landscape art, Oakes Leader Vicat Cole, Cecil Lawson Birket 
Foster, and McWhirter, and still later there have come on 
the scene David Murray, East, Farquharson, Corbet, Parsons 
Thorne Waite Aumonier, and many others of lesser light 
perhaps, but of admirable gifts 

Oakes [1822 — 1887J although the tender efiects of natural 
scenery occasionally came with apparent readiness to his hand 
was more ali\ e to the interpretation of mountain scener> , which 
in his best works is invested with a distinct feeling of loneliness 
and grandeur Wales was the chief scene of his work although 
man) fine examples have come from over the Border *Glen 
Muick, m Aberdeenshire (48 x 60) purchased by the Cor 
poration of Manchester for their gallery in 1887 may be taken 
as a sample of his ver> best work The deep spirit of the 
shadows from the drifting clouds combined with approaching 
night, and the stormy murmur of the rushing stream, impart 
both sombreness and grandeur, and one wonders whither the 
solitary figure that is seen is wending its way along the lone 
hillside path No conventional effect is secured but a clear 
aspect of nature in its rugged irregularity >et the balance of 
composition is good indeed in this respect as in colour, no 
painter is more free from mannensm He had no recipe for 
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landscape painting, and while his hand is unmistakable m his 
works, the truth of nature is plentifully there too 

“The CTening mists, with ceaseless change, 

Now clothe the mountains’ lofty range, 

Now leaie their foreheads bare, 

And round the slirts their mantles furl, 

Or on the sable waters curl, 

Or on the eddying breezes whirl * 

The Spirit of poetry, such as these lines inspire, is seldom 
absent from his work, and to this, independently of their 
sound execution, is owing the strong element of attraction 
that is found in them 

Leader too found his clement in Wales, and served a long 
and patient apprenticeship there in the study of its mountain 
form, Its woodland valley and gurgling streams, until at last 
he was enabled to record the Welsh scenery almost as easily 
and as quickly as he could wnte The quivering tender leaf, 
the distant mountain range come with equal facility to him, 
and he can command m a remarkable way the clear daylight 
view without disguise either of mountain or of more rural 
scenery His Welsh scenes have of late years given place to 
those of the ordinary English countryside but not entirely, 
for m 1886 appeared a canvas of abundant evidence of his 
inborn sympathy with the great beauties of North Wales m 
With Verdure clad showing the slopes of a mountain 
Siabod presumably) clothed down to the very streams banks 
with the soft vcrdilrc that summer brings and so full of son 
and light and skilful arrangement of its parts and distances 
that It may be counted as among the finest efforts from his 
hand in this characteristic direction of his , and the like h'i>h 
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testimony m'\y be paid to the example owned by Mr Edward 
M Denny, entitled “ A Sunny Summer Day, and here by his 
kind permission reproduced It was m i88i that “ February Fill 
Dyke" was painted, wherein, as m several others, taken chiefly 
from his native countj of Worcestershire, notably in " At 
Evening Time it shall be Light* {46 x 81}, he courts the 
difficult effect of the sunset on rich brown agricultural land, 
whose ploughed furrows greatly aid the composition and enhance 
Its effect The first named picture represents him at the 
Guildhall Exhibition in the present year, and the latter was 
exhibited there in 1894 It forms one of the collection of the 
late Sir John Pender, and a church is introduced, tile roofed 
and decayed with ancient graveyard and spreading yew tree 
and over the low flat country the sun brightly sets its light 
reflected m the water that stagnates m the furrowed land on 
which the crow alights English homesteads too have engaged 
him, and one "An April Day,’ exhibited m 1887, the yet 
leafless trees and bland spring air ably imparted, has unfortunately 
been lost to this country by its transmission to Australia The 
coast of North Wales with its occasional sand dunes has also 
engaged him and here he has successfully attempted sea He 
sv.U w fwVi ^OTAr'ibwvoT awwiiUy vo Ac-ademy 
Vicat Cole has left his impress on the reign m regard to 
landscape in many very beautiful examples the result of close 
study in the open air at the outset of his career A sensitive 
eye to the many gradations that exist m sunlit foliage, and a 
confident grasp of form when dealing with far reaches of 
^ woodland, as m his ‘ Heart of Surrey, his work is always 
recognized as true He was particularly successful m his 
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painting of ripe com, seen as well as in any example in his 
“ Ripening Sunbeams ’ now m the possession of Lord Brassey 
But m such scenes as ** Abingdon’ where the pearl) grej 
water w’ashes the low banks and the church spire rises above 
the foliage into the well studied sky, he was equally successful 
That he could command considerable force in his work was 
shown m “The Port of London which was acquired from the 
Chantrey Bequest Fund and it was the withholding or rather 
the able control of this power, that brought his landscapes 
whether cornfields nver scenes or woodland to the condition 


which pleased the eye by its very tenderness and jet left no 
consciousness of a want of strength His works are scattered 
over the country, and most of the fine collections possess an 
example Mrs Thwaites has ‘ A Thames Backwater 
Sandeman Summer Ram Mr Stephen Holland the scene 
full of autumn beauty entitled Autumn Leaves and Mr James 
Taylor of Rendcomb Park has a very fine example His 
compositions were always cleverly focused and his technique 
though thin was sound and sufficiently expressive for his purpose. 

In Spindnft one of the most successful atmospheric 
effects that have come from the hand of McWTurter is seen 


It was painted m 1S76 but for many vears pre\iousl>i hot 
in Scotland and England many notable works had been 
produced by him Spindnft (32 X 56) vvhich means the 
spray of the sea caught up and whirled away by the wind 


was painted in the Isle of Arran near Loch Range L 
suggested as so many good pictures are by an -iccidcntal 
circumstance — the wet seaweed carts on a stormy day coming 


along the wet road Against the greyness of the geneni efie^t 
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the rich browns of the load of seaweed are very valuable — • 
form the picture practically — but not the least attractive portion 
of the canvas is the admirable manner m which the beach of 
shingle to the right is painted, and then the dreariness and 
loneliness of the shore, over which the mist of spindrift hangs, 
give It a character as a work of art which to my eye is 
extremely attractive It was once m the late Mr Edward 
Hermon’s collection, at Wyfold Court, but since 1S82 has been 
m the Ro>al Holloway College, Egham “Over the Border" 
was another not unlike in character, which appeared in 1877, 
m which over a dreary piece of flat moorland and in a wild 
and windy sunset a man is racing his horse His mountain 
work can be instanced by “Loch Coruisk, Isle of Skye" 
(48 X 74) “Loch Scavaig, Isle of Skje," belonging to Lord 
Burton, and by “ Ossian's Grave " 1 he last*named, a large 

upright canvas, 82 X 58, was painted m 1882, and imparts 
the desolate feeling of the mountain range down which the 
clouds drift and the winds whistle A large stone rears 
itself in the foreground, and gives the picture its title 
“ By the stone of Mora I shall fall asleep The winds 
whistling in my grey hair shall not a%vaken me Depart on 
thy O Wawd ’ Thcvt suwst .vot A'stwh Ahe ^ ihs 

Bard It is now in Mr Benjamin Armitage’s collection, at 

Pendleton But gentler scenes have occupied this painter, the 
quiet woodland has been dealt with by him m a way quite 
characteristic, with the delicate hand and the sensitive grace of 
Creswick ' The Three Graces, show ing three slender stemmed 
trees, and now in the possession of Mr Henry Mason, is one 
of these , and another, a beautiful bending birch tree, entitled 
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“ The Lady of the Woods/* belongs to Mr. Jesse Haworth. 
These two fairly instance the character of his work in this 
direction, and show it at its best. With timorous leaf the 
slender stems stand out of the surrounding wood, just sufficiently 
to entitle them to distinction, but in no degree to lessen the 
importance of the rest of the canvas. 

Few painters of modem times have brought home to us as 
Birket Foster has the rural beauties of English country life* 
beauties not only of hedgerow and woodland, meadow, stream, 
and lane, but of rustic childhood fitted into all its appropriate 
surroundings, of the innocent play and simple duties of humble 
cottage life. Taking literally the scenes he selects, they are 
recorded by him with man'ellous exactness, and one of the 
many charms of his work is its soundness. Perfectly individual 
in his touch, he is never to be beaten by any intricacy o^" 
nature from pursuing his very deliberate method of dealing 
with his subject. This consistent mode of workmanship may 
perhaps be partly accounted for by the somewhat lengthened 
practice he had as an engraver in the early portion of his life. 
His water-colour, upon which his name rests, attracted attention 
immediately it was shown, about i860; but works in oil also e.xist, 
in which his manner of dealing with \vater*coIour is very apparent. 
A large example in oil Is in the collection of Mr. George 
Fenton Smith ; but his oil pictures are not to be preferred 
to his water-colour, of which the examples are almost numberless. 
Some of them are large in size, 13 X 28, and a very few 
as much as 29 x 45, notably one belonging to his brother 
Mr. John H. Foster, entitled "Ben Nevis," which was shown 
at Chicago in 1S93, and again at the Guildhall Exhibition of 
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W.iter-Colours in 1896. His smaller scenes, such as “The Con- 
valescent” (9 X 14, 1873), especial charm In this picture 
the outside of a cott ige door Is where an invalid child is 
seated, wrapped close for warmth amid a plenitude of country 
flowers The soft airs come against the wan face, from over 
the fields, into this pleasant bit of garden, crowded with bloom, 
and the whole little picture sparkles with colour and freshness 
and hope Very effective in the picture is the black plumage 
of the pet magpie that pecks at some scraps on the ground to 
the right “The Way down the Cliff” was another engaging 
subject, in which an expanse of sea is seen from the clififs 
edge, and a group of children making their way down No 
collection of water colours would omit an example of his work 
Mr Stephen Holland and Mr H P Gilbey have several, the 
charming “ Birdsnesting ' being among the latter s, and Mr 
Jesse Haworth owns the exquisite “ Children on the Seashore,' 
while his brother Mr Abraham Haworth has the fine scene, 
about 18 X 36, of “ Warkburn, Northumberland, in which a 
group of hunters and dogs is prominent Nothing of a 
sketchy nature ever leaves him , his work is all well finished 
with an equal nicety, evidence of arduous industry, whatever 
the subject or the size may be. 

With a singular tenderness also, and with perhaps less self- 
consciousness in her skill, is Mrs Alhngham, as unobtrusive m 
her depiction of nature and as reverent of nature’s aspects 
as a true artist should be Working always in water colour, 
the examples she has produced are many One of the most 
important is “ The Pensioners Garden (15 x 25, 1876), 
owned by Mr Charles Churchill, in which many figures appear , 
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but their dirangement m the flower-decked garden, wnb its 
ordered beds and gravel walks is very skilful, and the eye 
dwells on the tvork, in its human association and its devotion 
to nature, as on a Fred Walker Another well known example 
by this gifted lady is m Mr Humphrey Roberts’s collection, 
“The hldkmaid ’ (1874), but no good collection of modem 
water colours is without a specimen of her vvork 

Cecil Lawson [1851 — 1882], whose brief life of thirty one 
years was yet long enough to find its expression in the land 
scape art of this country in a degree that rnanj men have 
endeavoured unsuccessfully, all their long Ifves to attain to. 
evidence at the age of twenty-six of his rare capacity, m the 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1878 of “The hlinistcrs 
Garden (71 x 107) Not that he had not previously been 
known, the Academy had shown hts vvork on several occasions 
since he was nineteen, but 11 was reserved to the Grosvenor 
Gallery to give him the prommence he deserved * The 
Ministers Garden, it is said, was four years m progress It 
exemplifies his work He was m touch with nature, whose 
very airs seemed intelligent to him , and it is easily conceivable 
that a mind and heart so constituted would find in Ohvo^ 
Goldsmith, not so much a source of inspiration as a sympathetic 
power, with whose sweet passages his own capacity of exprcs 
Sion m colour could go along hand m hand He does not 
profess m ‘The Ministers Garden’ to directly illustrate iht- 
poet, or to give a portrait of "Sweet Auburn loveliest villigt- 
of the plain , by his own admission, the work, though m 
accord with the poets lines and feelings, was designed as an 
humble, tribute of one ardent lover of nature to the manor) 
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of another The garden which occupies the foreground was 
a fortunate disco\ery about the hillside near the village of 
Sandhurst It was an old fashioned one, with hollyhocks and 
roses, mangolds and cloves, and the elevated ground on which 
It stood enabled the painter to connect it with the whole of 
the pastoral landscape that stretches far away to where the 
blue hills meet the summer sky The picture was purchased 
by Manchester in 1883, and is now in the Art Gallery of that 
cit) Very little behind it in point of merit was the work 
that the Grosvenor Gallery exhibited m 1883, " The Hop 
Gardens of England " (60 X 84) a true Kentish scene of hops 
and orchards and ripe corn, the earth rich with its ripened 
fruits The scene of this work is laid in the neighbourhood 
of Wrotham, on the chalk hills between Bromley and Rochester, 
a district noted for its hop gardens Pleasant indeed are the 
red-tiled roofs and oasts that rise against the preponderating 
green, and effective the poppies and cornflowers, and the blue- 
pamted plough like instrument for clearing away the weeds 


between the hop rows The time is September, and the hops 
in abundant and graceful festoons arc ready for the pickers 
It IS a charming work still m the possession of Mrs Lawson, 
by whose kind consent it ,s reproduced, and it represents 
the painter at the Guildhall Exhibition of the present year 
■ The August Mpou (66 x .20) shown nt the Grosvenor 


m .880 was presented to the National .Gallery, three years 
later, by Mrs Lawson, m fulfilment of her husbands w.sh 
The a.m of the pa.nter ,h.s picture, wh.ch was pa.nted 
BhcKdown, near Haslemere, was -..o produce the elfeet 
autumn golden moon nsmg over an Engl.sh land- 
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scape, before the daylight had quite disappeared." Three 
Scotch firs are in the foreground, and marsh lands beyond, 
where cattle browse, and then a wooded v.nlley and the distant 
Sussex downs. Tenderly the clouds give back the gentle 
light t an illumined gloom, and not a startling bdlUancj', is 
secured. The need of additional wall space at the National 
Gallery is clearly shown by the position in which this 
admirable picture has to be placed, owing to its size, instanced 
again by the excellent and equally large work that hangs 
opposite to it of '* The Temples of Pcestum " (58 X 94)* by that 
painter of the Ideal school William Linton [1791—1S76]. who, 
more precise than Muller in his delineation of sculptured 
antiquity, has gained a feeling not without resemblance to 
him in portions of this picture, wherein the ruined Doric 
columns rear themselves against the blue mountain range 
and the descending vulture claims the neglected area for 
its own. 

On the same ^vall with “The August Moon" when it was 
first exhibited was “The Voice of the Cuckoo” (66 X 96), a 
landscape with reedy water and two children standing listening 
by a silver birch. The year 1882 saw his last contributions, 
one or two characteristic landscapes, smaller in size to the 
foregoing, and the best of them not equal perhaps to the 
“ Wharfedale " of the previous year, excepting “The Wet 
Moon," a beautiful work now in the possession of Mr. Henry 
Mason The month of June 1882 ivitnessed the close of this rich 
and promising life. With a strength of eflect of a Constable 
he had also acquired great dexterity of hand, and consciously 
or unconsciously drew near in his manner and colour to the 
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landscapes of Rubens. This may be best illustrated perhaps 
by comparing some of his works with, say, the “ChAteau dc 
Stein” in the National Gallery'. But these attributes were 
dominated at all times by the kinship he seemed to have 
with nature, in her voices, her *ispccts, her "living airs," the 
expression of which on his canvases constitutes their- natural 
and intelligible charm 

The man who has struck out in an original mode of dealing 
with landscape is David Murray, formerly of Glasgow. Truly 
natural he is at all times, uking Infinite pains with his effects, 
and more especially at times with the distinctly difficult portrayal 
of full and apparently colourless daylight The skies that of 
recent years have come from his brush touch you by their 
exactness to nature ; one realizes the cloudless day ns much 
in his work as in any man’s, and he is especially skilful 
in trading his fleecy white cirrus clouds across a clear sky 
He appears to h<ive been first seen at the Academy about 
twenty years ago, and he has made unbroken progress since 
The Chantrey Bequest Fund early m his career added one of 
his works to the collection, " My Love has gone a sailing,” 
and four years later Manchester purchased his " Britannia’s 
Anchor " for the Corporation Gallery His work now seems 
divided between scenes of the Corot-hke character of " The 
River Road,” where heavily shadowed trees are skilfully dealt 
with, and works of the type of " Mangolds," where the effect of 
much sky is sought " Fir Faggots " was one of these, which 
carried the eye, over a pleasant dip of the land, far away 
ato the distance, from the pale pure light of which a square 
hurch tower rises This was bought by the Glasgow Cor- 
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poration, while its pendant in tlic Ac.iclem)' of 1893, '‘Mtadott- 
sweets ' tn the sky of v,]uch is a vast cumulus of white cloud, 
was acquired by the Walker Art Gallery, Li\crpool One, a 
\erj plcising; txainpit. (48 x 74). "Sweet fs Etening’s Tranquil 
Hour,’ is m Mr C T. Harris's choice collection at Denmark 
Hill and another difTerent in ch imctcr, but with lender though 
pronounced feeling, belongs to Mrs Charles E. Lees, entitled 
"The Meadow Mirror* (40 X 60, 1S90) His later ' 
which have as consistently as e\cr kept the cIlt- 
view of nature as their primary clement, arc 
he has produced *' Thistledown," (lainted 
to Mr George McCulloch, must be in- 
very fmt^t characteristics, the 
Uabontc foreground and itc 
of the landscape, which ' 

It, make this work 
placed on Mr. Me 
Orchardsons "Young 
Mr Alfred Panons* land 

*1 his landscape of Parsoj 
a work that positively shines — 
all drenched with the late fallen 
light that IS breaking through Fres 
ram is the picture, and helpful and eh 

giving to the landscape a joy, are 
figures that come evidently from haymak 
sunlit road 

It IS the atm of us owner u collector of 
m matters of an and now of e'cpenence also 
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poratton while its pendant m the Ac.idemy of 1S931 “ Meadow- 
sweets m the sky of which is a vast cumulus of ^\hlte cloud, 
was acquired by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool One, a 
ver> pleasing example (48 X 74), Sweet is E\enings Tranquil 
Hour,' IS in Mr C T Harris s choice collection at Denmark 
Hill, and another diflferenl m character, but with tender though 
pronounced feeling, belongs to Mrs Charles E Lees, entitled 
"The Meadow Mirror (40 x 60 1890) His later works, 
which have as consistently as ever kept the clear practical 
view of nature as their primary element, are among the best 
he has produced " Thistledown," painted in 1895, belonging 
to Mr George I^IcCulloch, must be instanced as possessing his 
very finest characteristics, the close attention given to the 
elaborate foreground and its absolute agreement with the rest 
of the landscape, which seems to exult m the bnght sky above 
It, make this work an admirable possession It is skilfully 
placed on Mr McCulloch s wall, and looks its best beside 
Orchardsons Young Duke and with, as a pendant to it, 
Mr Alfred Parsons landscape of 1896 

This landscape of Parsons is ‘ The Ram is over and gone, 
a work that positively shines — gorse, and common, and roadvraj 
all drenched with the late fallen ram, and spirklmg with the 
light that IS breaking through Fresh as the air is after summer 
rain is the picture , and helpful and effective and of interest too 
as giving to the landscape a jO), are the three lighthearted 
figures that come evidently from haymaking, along the wet 
sunlit road 

It IS the aim of its owner, a collector of maturul intuition . 
in matters of ut and now of experience also to secure bj 
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^^altlng if necc<;sar>’, the finest examples he can of the prominent 
men of the day .One of the ver)' best of Adrian Stokes’s is 
in his collection, “The Selimg Sun*' (47 X 92), seen tvtll m 
1891 at the New Gallcrj It docs not lend itself well to 
reproduction, but so skilfully arc the scnsititc tones managed 
and brought to harmonious focus that the work, lacking though 
It may as a painting of cattle the force of a Tro)on or a 
Van Marche, has nevertheless the breadth of either master, 
with the added fulness of nature that releases the mind from 
thought of paint and allows it to dwell on the expanse of sea, 
with the lurid ball of fire casting its refections on the water, 
and the milkmaid in her brown dress and sun-bonnet, at her 
daily employment of milking the cows , and in all this it must 
not be forgotten th«at the pnnciplc of a distinct school is 
enunciated which subordinates the subject to the sentiment or 
impression intended to be conveyed “Upland and Sky” was 
the work secured b> the Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest m 
1888 as an example and among the best of this class, and 
Captain J Audley Harvey has a work consistent throughout 
in this principle, entitled “ An Avenue in the Marshes ” ' 

Alfred East, also formerly of Glasgow, works from a stand 
point of his own To him the practical details of a landscape, 
often verj' difficult truthfully to render, have a limited interest, 
and* he appeals distinctly m their rendering to the poetic sense 
He IS not over mindful, and possibly does not seek to be of 
the clearly defined details that meet the eye m full daj light, 
but the dim efiect of early mom, or midday haze, or the pensive 
, shades of evening, are more to his mind Of his full daylight 
effects ‘ The Land between the Locks, belonging to Mr John 
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Poison, of Pnislcy, or “Hayle from Lelant” (42 x 67, 1891). 
belonging to the Birmingham Gallery, In which 'the bright 
elTect of a low sun in summer-time illumines the scene, are 
among his best examples. This latter picture, in its management 
of the sky, is a iwrticularly line work ; and the expanse of 
water and sun*touchcd buildings present peculiar difficulties, 
which have been admirably surmounted, and a finished unity 
has been obtained altogether incompatible with any but the 
most wholesome and painstaking enthusiasm. A more poetic 
feeling lies in the picture of “Autumn” (40 X 60, 1887), which 
Manchester acquired for its City Gallery, in which in the 
prevailing silvery greyness of the work the spirit of the closing 

year is caught. It is a beautiful work, adnllrable in composition, 

and very full of rich low tones that appeal to the sadness . 
which nature in these aspects imparts. One of the finest 
among his larger works is in the possession of Mr. -George 
McCulloch, “ An Angry Dawn,” which has never, I believe, 
been publicly exhibited ; and the “ Misty Mere,” in the New 
Gallery t^vo years ago, has much feeling and is cleverly 
composed In “Autumn Glory" (40 X 60, 1897), which is 
reproduced, the same poetic view of still, full daylight is 
given— timorous yellow against the tender azure, the loneliness 
of a neglected spot where the leaf “ ripens and fades and 
falls", but m “The Arms of ’Peace." or “A Haunt of 
Ancient Peace” (:896), the quieting aspect of evening is ini’ 
parted , and here, it must not be* denied, he appears to be more 
truly in his element. The stillness, the sombreness, the mystery 
of approaching night is clearly what he has distinct power of 
interpretine'. and he works at subiects of this character with 
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and truthful result or James Aumonier, ardent student of 
nature with his hearty outlook , or R Thorne Waite, whose 
finished water colour, in its tenderness and dexterity, comes 
near to rivalling that man of tenderest touch Coplej Fielding 
m delineation breadth and finish, more particular!) when he 
challenges that eminent aquarellist on his own ground—that of 
the broad and rolling downs with their delicate lights and 
shadows and embarrassing monoton) of tone over laige, far- 
reaching surfaces Sufficient that he gets the air the distance, 
the sense of space with no want of delightful and refined 
finish Sir Frederick Wigan has two of the largest and best 
of his Sussex downs Mr Churchill claims the ownership of 
The Shepherds Meet, one of the most enjojable of his works 
a breezy cliff top with irregular path and sheep tnmmed 
sward and moat of the important private collections of witer 
colours include examples of his work — an excellent specimen 
in this instance a com field, with a fine mid distance and 
richl) foliaged quite holding its owm in the splendid and I 
should sa) exceptional collection of Mr Stephen Holland 
Not only however is space against me to deal more 
lengthily with landscape but time also, and I am quite con 
scious that much is due of detail mention, to the excellent 
work of such accomplished men as Ernest Parton Lionel 
Smythe C E Johnson J R Reid Robert ^Ilan Thomas 
Collier, Yeend King Frank Walton and Leslie Thomson the 
first four of whom have already had their talent publicly 
ncknowledged m the most enviable of ways — by the purchase 
of one of their examples from the Chanirey "Bequcrst F und 
There arc three however, whom I cannot pass without 
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particularization, Alfred' Hunt, North, and Goodwin. The first- 
named, Alfred Hunt [1830 — 1896], passed from us last year, at 
the age of sixty-five, and for the last forty years may be said 
to have been prominently before the public. The exhibition held 
in the beginning of the present year at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club gave an idea of the extraordinary capacity of the man. 
Although paintings in oil exist in plenty from his hand, it is 
as a water-colour executant that hts name will be enduringly 
known, for it cannot be questioned that his method in painting 
in water-colour ran itself into his oU-colour work, and that, for 
a man of his delicate drawing* and sensitive expression, the more 
robust force of oil came less happily to his hand than water- 
colour. "Summer Days for Me” (37 x 61), belonging to 
Mrs. Newall, of Gateshead, and "A Farm near Dusseldorf” 
14 X 20), in the possession of Mr. VV. S. Caine, may be 
nstanced as among the best of his works in oil ; but in water- 
rolour his great and varied power in the interpretation of 
andscape is best shown. Here wc encounter true yet brilliant 
:oIouring, untiring industry in the presentment of detail, no 
.light imaginative qualities, and undeniable executive skill. 
Dne only has to examine carefully a rocky foreground of 
Hunt’s to appreciate his industry, insight, and the total dis- 
regard of the time he spent upon his works. The mind of 
.he exacting connoisseur is satisfied when it contemplates such 
.vorks as " Cumberland Fells," belonging to Sir Donald Currie, 

Dr " Glen Loch, near Loch Maree," and many others which 
:annot here be instanced, but which possess to overflowing such 
:haractenstics as best become an artist m whatever line his 
natural instincts may lead him — realism, but not without its 
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poetry, sound knowledge, dexterous arrangement, and accom 
plished finish 

As a painter J W North has exhibited original and striking 
characteristics What Walker and Mason are in their inter 
pretation of human emotion, North is in his interpretation of 
the varied moods of nature They were high in their sphere, 
and so is he in his, with a singular parallel of outlook to theirs 
No mere transcript of a scene is given by him, no portrait, 
as It were, of a given spot, but the very rustle of the leaf, the 
gurgle of the stream, the very passing airs, sweet scented 
they always seem, of that well watered land whose undulations 
and fruitful soil are set with such accuracy by his hand It 
mattered little, I take it, to such a man whether official 
cesognHion of his talent came late or early, or even at all 
Certainly it could have no influence upon his work, which 
would never be belter or worse, for the simple reason that he 
cannot punt without putting the best, the fulness of his capacity, 
into It The earnestness, therefore, and the surprisingly sensitive 
tenderness and completeness of every touch that goes towards 
making one of his landscapes, tell of the intimacy, the sacred 
link that lies between his own individuality and nature I 
remember a youth of fourteen, studious m astronomy and botany, 
being upbraided for not making more friends, and his answer 
was, '* Mother, I have plenty of friends , every star is my friend 
and e\ery flower,’ ^nd so it seems with North Is a primrose 
c\er set except exacti) where it ought to be and where it 
shmes out with a M\id modest) suggestue of no hurried 
touch or of an) exaggerated end^ is an intricacy of tangled 
undergrowth c\cr smothered awiy in a confused mass of 
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gener*iU2Atvon ? is the hurrying shtUlow wdter over the greenest 
of grass'hnd done ivithout the most absorbing application to 
Its truth ^ No, he paints them all as if he loved them, paints 
them for their own beauty’s sake, and with small heed as to 
nhat the world may think of them And this is well, in this 
picture-making, mone) -making age, when many of our landscape 
painters would paint you fifty pictures m a year, if they could 
find people to buy them North is not of these • the solid 
earth, the sweet tranquillity, the sense of bountiful growth, are 
not got by dash or to order, they are the outcome, the slow 
outcome of himself, and they are never likely to be anything 
else "The Sweet Meadow Waters of the West" (51 x 74), 
in the collection of the late Colonel North, or Mr Adamson’s 
beautiful possession — 

"Seest how my flowers be sprod, 

Djed m lily while and crimson red? ' 

are two among the best of his ojl pictures, and 1 know of 
another beautiful but smaller example m the collection of 
Mr Albert Wood, of Conway, " A Sweet Meadow m England" 
(35 X 42), while among water colours what lovelier work 
could be instanced than Mr Humphrey Roberts’s "Wild 
Clematis in Earl\ Spring.' f^ii X i8\ or Mr Caine's 
"Somersetshire Trout Stream ’ (25 x 33, 1875) or what 

more sensitive in its tender lemon-coloured sky and purple 
clouds than Mr Coltart's example "The Bridge," painted 
in 1881 ^ 

Albert Goodwin’s art has developed into something more 
than mere landscape, and he has prosecuted his talent From 
a higher platform altogether than that of a painter of the 
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ordinary aspects of nature He brings a poetic spirit tc 

bear upon these aspects, and, with unwearied study of nature 
herself and due regard ahvays to fact, sets vibrating through 
his work that imaginative touch that at once removes it from 
the purely practical view of things to the loftier domain of 
poetic sentiment His range of subject, like his area of 
study, is wide Amid other work drawn from this country, 
much of the picturesque in our cathedral cities has been treated 
by him, ahvays in his own original way Switzerland and the 
Italian lakes and Venice have also furnished him with subject 
matter, and lately he has been as far as India— just the place 
one would think for a man of his outlook, if indeed he 
needed any new inspiration— exhibiting on his return m 1896 
a collection of seventy two works at the Fine Art Society, 
entitled ** Imaginative Landscape in Europe and Asia 
Landscape pure and simple is therefore but the point at 
which he begins, a good step fonvard but no more toward 
the production of a work In ‘ Sirdbad entering the Cavern 
(39 56) in the Maidstone Museum one gets, with the 

stately reach of water and the cavernous cliffs the very 
spirit of the Arabian Nights when he shows, too the wrecked 
ship with Its costly ciigo and the frail raft laden with rubies 
and emeralds cr}Stdl and gold which Sindbad is propelling 
over the still glassy surface Again in "Sindbad in the 
Valley of Diamonds (36 X 56) which, by the kindness of 
the Trustees of the Maidstone Museum is here reproduced, 
the solitary figure pursuing its way over the diamond strewn 
ground is what gives the value the weird interest of fiction 
to the far reaching valley and the silvcrgre) precipitous rocks 
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Tiin artists who h'i\e excelled m animal punting during the 
Queen’s reign are not numerous With Landseer, its most 
popular exponent, we have already dealt Contemporar)' almost 
with him was Richard Ansdell, but, judged by the works of his 
great rival, his productions of course show a deficienc) m those 
high qualities of expression and execution which distinguished 
the other and seldom wholly satisfy Nevertheless his pictures, 
like those of J F Hernng also of his time, were greatly 
pnzed m his daj^large canvases chiefly, and bold subjects full 
often of vigorous action, as m "The Fight for the Standard,* 
m the collection now of Mr Robert Wharton, and, better 
known perhaps because of its extensive reproduction the large 
work in the possession of Mr T H Miller of Poulton le Fielde 
“ The Wounded Hound But he sought his subjects too in 
the Highlands led there no doubt bj Landseer who owed so 
many of his great successes to scenes and episodes laid m that 
part , and among the best of these may be instanced the 
“ Combat of Red Stags, a work in which the one element that 
is absent from so many of his pictures— spontaneity of action 
IS palpably shown 

Working at the same time, but m contented seclusion at 
Windsor wxs Edmund Bnstow, who, outin mg all his fnends 
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died in that town in 1876 at the age of ninety. So excellent 
was his work that Landseer once expressed his opinion that no 
one equalled him in the painting of a horse. Examples of his 
are not numerous. He would not exhibit in public galleries, it 
being a kind of notoriety from which he seemed to shrink. 
Sevcnd of his works were purchased by the Queen, and are 
now in Her Majesty’s possession. There is one at Reigate, 
belonging to Mr. F, C. Pawle, entitled “The Old Horse” 
(15 X r8), a complete little work, and not without its pathetic 
side in the docile patient head, the worn skin, and the weary 
eye of the animal, whose life of quiet labour is nearing its 
close. Not only are the animals in hjs pictures thus finely 
painted, but the surroundings are invariably touched with the 
same earnestness, the bit of distant landscape he introduces or 
the bolder delineation of foreground being deliberate and satisfy- 
ing in their unaffected truth. His cottage interiors, too, are 
equally meritorious, “ Saturday Night" and “ Incredulity " being 
among the best of these. 

Pictures of animals, however, as Ansdell and Bristow painted 
them, domestic in character chiefly, are different to the por- 
trayal of animal life in its untamed aspect, its instincts and its 
savage nature, and in these respects the two chief representatives 
of this branch of art in its acknowledged advanced stage are 
Riyiere and Swan. It is not the colour only or the texture of 
the skin that these painters aim at conveying ; it is, in the 
instance of tame animals, their intelligent relationship to mankind, 
and in the carnivora, cunning and stealthiness, ferocity, weight, 
and strength, and their antipathy to man. Swan in his “ African 
Panthers," exhibited in 1892, touched the very nature of the 
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that enclose it. This beautiful, this imaginative quality, 
which is the chief element in his work, sets him apart 
altogether from other men. It deepens sometimes into very 

serious phases, such as in *' The City of Dis " (49 x 80, 
1892), in which the eye can trace the perilous pathway that 
Dante and Virgil are about to pursue, down steep stairways, 
along narrow galleries and dizzy viaducts to the red-lit corridor 
through which their way will lead them, over the bridge with 
its colossal towers that connects this entanglement of archi- 
tecture with that other part of the city where the cruel flames 
are busy. Grandly conceived, the whole subject is grandly 
carried out, the drifting smoke in heavy clouds across the 
picture being seized as a great aid to the composition of the 
work. But gentler scenes also are his. What more sweet 
and tender than the small example of Mr. Humphrey Roberts's, 
“ And they saw on the other side a pleasant land full of 
flowers and winding paths, and did hear the song of the 
singing birds " ? Greater facility he has acquired, no doubt, 
since this was painted twenty years ago, but not a truer 
ring. Then in " The UnvetUng of the Rhigi,” belonging 
to Mr. C. T. Harris (10 X 14). the force and, at the same 
time, the delicate manipulation almost of Turner are shown — 
something more than the Rhigi is there; and thus through 
all .his work there occurs, with abounding emphasis, the 
expression that only a rare and vivid imagination could 
supply, and which of course enriches, as no other attribute 
can, an experienced technique and a dexterous design. 
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Thc artists who ha\e excelled in animal painting during the 
Queen’s reign are not numerous With Landseer, its most 
popular exponent, we have already dealt Contemporary almost 
with him was Richard Ansdell, but, judged by the works of his 
great rival, his productions of course show a deficiency in those 
high qualities of expression and execution which distinguished 
the other and seldom wholly satisfy Nevertheless his pictures, 
like those of J F Herring, also of his lime, were greatly 
prized in his day — large canvases chiefly, and bold subjects, full 
often of vigorous action, as in "The Fight for the Standard’ 
in the collection now of Mr Robert Wh<arton , and better 
known perhaps because of its extensive reproduction, the large 
work in the possession of Mr T H Miller, of Poulton le Fielde, 

“ The Wounded Hound ’ But he sought his subjects too in 
the Highlands led there no doubt by Landseer, who owed so 
many of his great successes to scenes and episodes laid in that 
part and among the best of these may be instanced the 
Combat of Red Stags a work m which the one element that 
IS absent from so many of his pictures — spontaneity of action 
— IS palpably shown 

Working at the same time, but m contented seclusion at 
Windsor, was Edmund Bnstow, who, outlmng all his friends 
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died m that to\vn in 1876 at the age of mnet) So excellent 
was his work that Landseer once expressed his opinion that no 
one equalled him m the painting of a horse Examples of his 
are not numerous He would not exhibit in public galleries, it 
being a kind of notonet> from which he seemed to shrink 
Seaend of hia works were purchased by the Queen, and are 
now m Her Majesty s possession There is one at Reigate, 
belonging to Mr F C Pawle, entitled “ The Old Horse ” 
(15 X 18), a complete little work, .and not without its pathetic 
side m the docile patient head, the worn skm and the weary 
eje of the animal, whose life oF quiet labour is nearmg us 
close Not only are the animals m his pictures thus finely 
painted, but the surroundings are invariably touched with the 
same earnestness the bit of distint landscape he introduces or 
the bolder delineation of foreground being deliberate and sntisfj 
mg m their unaffected truth His cottage interiors, too. are 
equallj meritorious, - Saturday Night' and "Incredulity 'being 
among the best of these 
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beast» as Richard Friese, m a similar theme, but Mith less of 
savage fervour and more of anatomical display, had painted 
his “Brigands of the Desert,*' a striking example of reaching 
limb and crouching wire like activity 

In such works as “ His Only Friend ' (26 X 37) or “ Chanty’ 
Rniere touched a chord which only a man of very sensitive 
temperament himself could have touched In the former a poorly 
clad boy is asleep, tired out, b) the wayside, and lying close to 
him is his dog, wear> too, but awake, and keeping guard the 
faithfulness of the animal told as well as paint could tell it 
In ‘Chanty” pathos is emphasized still more when, hungry 
herself, the homeless girl is gis mg a portion of her bread to two 
stray dogs In each work the expression in the dogs face is 
the controlling feature of the picture, that being defectite would 
have placed the works, excellent as their arrangement is it 
another level and us attainment is due altogether to the painters 
natural sympathy with the brute creation and to his incessant 
obser\ation of their ways But his portrayal of dogs is nowhere 
finer than in his Poachers Exceedingly difficult must ha\e 
been the gaming of the dogs absolutely truthful attitude of 
listening every muscle strained in Us intelligent self control in 
utter accord with his master and dependent on his sign The 
composition too of this work is among his best When 
Daniel was shown m 1872 (38 X 59) one of his earliqst 
pictures of the great carnivora, it was at once recognized that a 
\ery ongmal idea of the oft painted subject had been given 
In their rush across the den the beasts are arrested by an 
influence unfamiliar to them , they halt, cowering and baffled 
wuhin touch of the prophet who stands with his hands bound 
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behind him, helpless ;is fnr ns human aid can come to him, but 
undaunted. This work, it is said, has been three times purchased 
by Messrs. Agnew, and each time at a higher price. Another 
version of the subject was painted a few years later, entitled 
" Daniel's Answer to the King,*’ now in Mr. Jesse Haworth’s 
collection, in which Daniel has his back to the Hons, and is 
looking up towards the opening whence the light comes. In 
fiercer action, claws and teeth in use, his lions may be seen well 
in the "Nimrod” triptych, painted in 1891, one animal clawing 
at the hunter’s chariot, and every Umb of the sinevyy form at its 
utmost tension, involving evidently on the painter’s part the most 
troublesome studies ; but the effect of agile strength is reached 
and rendered in the legitimate w'ay by close and patient 
attention to the animals themselves. Not the least important 
point which he gains in the depicting of these animals is the 
sense of weight; they look heavy, with the indolent shuffle so 
habitual to them. Leopards have not so often occupied this 
painter, but unquestionably his best example of these quadrupeds 
is Sir Cuthberl Quilter’s in the " Magician’s Doorway," painted 
in 1S82, the soft cat-like nature, morose look, and rich glossy 
skins being well given. His range in animals is wide. " The 
Miracle of the Swine," owned by Mr. Tate, and the painting 
frequently of geese and sheep, testify to this. In the picturing 
of .the horse, however, he has not been so often seen. The 
most notable instance is in the " In Manus tuas, Domine,*’ or, as it 
has been sometimes termed, "The Christian Knight" (57 x 84, 
1879), by many considered to be his finest work. Here he has 
painted a white horse, nearly the size of life, its whole frame 
quivering with fear as it approaches the shadowed depths of 
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bt-hind him, helpless as Hir ns human aid can come to him, but 
und mated This work, it is said, his been three times purchased 
by Messrs Agnew, and each time at a higher price Another 
version of the subject was painted a few years later, entitled 
'Daniels Answer to the King," now in Mr Jesse Haworths 
collection, in which Daniel has his back to the lions and is 
looking up towards the opening whence the light comes In 
hercer action, claws and teeth in use, his lions may be seen well 
m the “ Nimrod" triptjch, painted m 1891, one animal clawing 
at the hunters chariot, and every limb of the smewy form at its 
utmost tension, involving evidently on the painters part the most * 
troublesome studies , but the effect of agile strength is reached 
and rendered in the legitimate way by close and patient 
attention to the animals themselves Not the least important 
point which he gains in the depicting of these animals is the 
sense of weight , they look heavy, with the indolent shuffle so 
habitual to them Leopards have not so often occupied this 
painter, but unquestionably hts best example of these quadrupeds 
IS Sir Cuthbert Quilter's in the * Magician s Doorway p unled 
*a 1882, the soft cat-like nature, morose look and rich glossy 
skins being well given His range m animals is wide “ The 
Miracle of the Swine owned by Mr Tate and the painting 
frequently of geese and sheep testify to this In the picturing 
of •the horse, however, he has not been so often seen The 
most notable instance is m the ' In Manus tuas, Domme, or, as it 
has been sometimes termed * The Chnstian Knight’ (57 x 84, 
1S79) by many considered to be his f^st work Here he has 
painted a white horse, nearly the size of life its whole frame 
quivering wuh fear as i? approaches the shadowed depths of 
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a forbidding cavern, across the entrance to which a bat takes 
^vlng The rider, a knight in gilded armour, with plumed 
casque hanging at his Knee, sees be>ond the instinct of the 
animal to the land where rectitude and faith ivill surelj bear 
him safely, and he sits his horse confidently, but the dogs 
shrink, like the horse, from going onward The knight’s sword 
IS ready should he need it, his shield too and his lance, but 
these are not the weapons for this black ab>ss, they are best 
found in the faith which utters the words, “ In Manus tuas, 
Domine ” By the kind permission of Mr Abraham Hav^orth, 
who IS Its possessor, this fine work is here reproduced 

Swan has not been nearly so long before the public as 
Riviere, but he has made a distinct impression on the Art 
of the Reign His talent leans unquestionably to the por- 

trayal of animals in the surroundings where nature has placed 
them For humour in Swan’s work, as we sometimes find 
It in Landseers, and occasionally in Riviere’s, we shall e\er 
look m vain He is m earnest with his beasts, and to 
depict them as he does requires all the serious application 
of a gifted man There was “A Tigress” he painted, m 
the Water-Colour Exhibition at the Guildhall m 1896, 

belonging to Mr Ernest Hart (10 x 12. 1895), the creature 
crouching there m its jungle hir was simply mid with 
ferocity, perfectl) natural in the disposition of the bod), the 
lurid glitter of the shifting e)cs wis what gi\e the work 
Its character And in the "Polar Bears (18x36), or, as 
Us more correct title runs, “Wc were the first that e\er 
burst into that silent sea,’ .1 great accomplishment was 
seen, for after all only three btars’ heads arc there to tell 






the tale, but the icy \Nater is iti motion with the cumbe 
some forms beneath, and it is the dreary waste of grei 
verily a region still unmastcred by human skill and couragi 
that we are in presence of It is no mere painting of a 
impressionist sea, or portrait of a distant group of iceberg: 
but the spirit of the “land of mist and snow" which hi 
been got, and evidently not got easily, with the livin 
animal life peculiar to it — its lone occupants, whose blac 
snouts and keen small eyes above the water are all th 
painter gives of them, but it is enough 

The example reproduced is “Tigers at Daun” (21 X 49 
painted two or three years ago, and the property now c 
Captain J Audley Harvey, who has kindly consented to 11 
reproduction The spot overlooks, from an eminence a broa 
lake from which the morning mist is not yet lifted , beyond 
the steep hills rise, range above range , until, far away, tb 
eye is lost in the snow touched Himalayas The big shufflm 
tigress with maternal care is keeping her young from it 
edge of the cliff, for one of them is making forward to whei 
the tiger has placed himself A natural scene enough m th 
new dawn of an Indian day, presaging a burning noon Tt 
family are having a run while it is yet cool The sense < 
immensity and loneliness in the landscape is heightened, i 
course, by the presence of its fierce denizens, and m these tl 
painter has made us conscious, in the one of lithenes, 
weight, and heavy panting breath and in the other of tl 
indifference which is nevertheless alert 

Subjects in which the human form is the chief object ma 
be best instanced m ■ The Prodigal Son, bought m ,88 
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by the Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest, and " The Piping 
Fisher Boy' (13 X 17, 1890), belonging to Mr Humphrey 
Roberts, or in “ The Goatherd " or “ The Lionhunter,' 
owned by Captain J Audley Harvey — works glowing with 
sensitive colouring and of the finest technique 

Davis, in his painting of animals, has kept to those of 
his own country, associated on all occasions with landscape 
of a high order In his painting of deer, "The Road to the 
Sanctuary (40 X 72), painted, I believe, about 18S8, and sold 
at Christies m 1893, is among his best, as expressive of the 
nature of the animal in its timidity and sensitive action There 
are no less than twenty two of them, and they are crossing 
a stream The great French painter Rosa Bonhcur took 
some such scene once, on a canvas of similar shape but 
larger dimensions, when she painted her " Deer crossing the 
Long Rocks at Fontainebleau,’ but in Davis s there is less 
monotony of colour, the freshness of the Highlands giving a 
keen lustre to the landscape Sheep have appeared very many 
times m his work, one containing great feeling being now m 
the possession of Mr C T Hams, entitled "Lost Sheep" 
{24 X 36 1885) in which the loneliness of the landscape in 

the falling day is employed to give greater weight to the 
dazed look of the sheep that have strayed from their pasture, 
and expresses with remarkable accuracy the consciousness that 
the) are lost By Mr Harriss kind permission the picture ^ 
IS here reproduced Se«a and Land Waves owned by 
Mr Charles Churchill is one of the few works m which 
horses are introduced , but the striking aim of the painter in , 
this Viork is to gi\e the efTect of the wind passing as it «ere 
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in waves over the tall grasses that grow on the undulating 
land, off* which is seen the fresh blue sea, the wind’s effect 
in waves on that also Beside the grasses the manes and 
tails of the horses are seen, blown out by the wind, and the 
whole aspect is one of pure freshness and living airs 

In the portrayal of cattle no better examples exist than 
“Contentment” or “In Ross shire’ (46 X 83, 1882), the 
latter belonging now to Mr W Y Baker, but formerly in 
he collections of Mr Charles Neck and Mr Lees The 
Host careful work is m every portion of the picture, and the 
latural manner in which he can occupy a landscape with 
:attle is in no work more conspicuous than m this Cattle, 
ake, heather-covered hills, and distant mountains are in this 
nstance set in the warm glow of early evening Distinct 
delicacy is shown in the treatment of all his landscapes, each 
feature, whether near or distant, being worked out with careful 
nicety I remember on one occasion, I think at the Academy 
Soiree of 1878, Millais taking an eminent statesman up to one 
of Davis’s landscapes and exulting to him over the manner m 
which the glimpse of a rainbow on a small distant hill had 
been painted, particular stress being laid by the late great 
painter on the completeness of this incidental feature of a 
large canvas 

J S Noble, Harr) Dixon, and J T Nettleship have also 
given assiduous studj to animals, usually m the surroundings 
of their wild state, and more often life size than other The 
scope of the last named artist was admirably set forth two 
years ago by the collection of pastel drawings exhibited at 
hfr Robert Dunthorne’s m Vigo Street 



CHAPTER IX 


Although Mason [i8i8 — 1872] hid been industnousl) working 
abroad, and producing for constant exhibition in England scenes 
agricultuttd and otherwise from the Roman Campagna it is 
to his English pastoral pictures that he owes his fame The) 
arc not many in number, and they were .all exhibited after he was 
forty jears of age The hftcen )cars he thus cmpIo>ed-'for 
he died in 1872, at the age of fift> four— were producine 
of examples painted in the neighbourhood of his birthplace — 
Witley, m Staffordshire — and are greatly prized There was 
not much variety in their size, some were about 30 X 
and others about 20 X 30 “The Evening H)mn,’‘ “The 
Pastoral S)mphon),' and “The Hanest Moon” were the 
best of the larger ones , and “ The Gander,’ “ Onl) a 
Shower, and “The Unwilling Pla)ntate* among the best of 
the smaller ones But in none of his works did he seem to 
paint for populaniy, or e\en for monetary return So ardent 
a devotion had he to the sweet peacefulness of rural life 
with the simplicity and grace of rustic form, that no other 
idea can be entertained than is suggested in every work 
small and great, that was done m these latter years, that the 
man never really at home in those agricultural scenes m the 
Campagna had at last found the theme for which nature 
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had fitted him. The unity of the innocent human mind with 
the varied aspects of nature is more than suggested in these 
beautiful pastoral scenes of his. Not quite the eiirliest was 
“ A Pastoral Symphony,” called sometimes “ Girls dancing by 
the Sea” (28 x 72), which in 1874 passed from Mr. E. L. 
Benzon’s collection to that of Lord Wantage, and is now at 
Lockinge, Berks. ““Only the innocent are gay” might be 
said of it, and peace and content and innocence are conveyed 
in this picture of happy pastime — peace on the sea, content 
on the land, and innocence in the happy children who play. 
The study of nature — its wheat-field and reapers, and the 
long sloping land — is as robust as a Cecil Lawson and as 
interpretative as a Fred Walker; and it has yet the rarer 
charm of the poetic element about it, as indeed have all his 
works of this class, and scarcely one more than another. 
"The Evening Hymn" {31 x 73), conceived and carried 
through a year before, was in a similar vein. In the 
hallowed stillness and peace that reign on the outcoming of 
a church's congregation, on a warm summer’s evening, a 
group of peasant girls are following out the old custom of 
singing on their way home ; nor is the group without its 
romance, for one of the girls, while she has a hymnbook in 
one hand, holds a rose in the other, the gift of the young 
Io\;er at her side. Another is in a’ favourite attitude of 
Mason’s, both hands uplifted arranging her fallen hair — a 
position that occurs too in “Only a Shower,” and is always 
effective and pretty. The picture belongs to the Hon. Percy 
Wyndham, of Belgrave Square. “The Harvest Moon” is 
the third of the larger ones and the latent of his pictures, 
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and takes, in the view of those competent to judge, the first 
place among his works. The reapers are returning from their 
toil in the mellow light of the laige harvest moon — stalwart 
manhood, sc)’the on shoulder, ‘and sweet feminine grace at its 
side, pass on through the fields homeward; and so sinks the 
day, peace and content in its train. It is the very ideal of 
a rural English scene. The mild lustrous light in which the 
company walk is ample to reveal the contour and expression 
of each, and not without the passion of love does the party 
pass on its way. Tender are the lights ; firm, but with a 
controlling hand, the shadows ; the landscape, its occupants, 
and the tranquil hour all in full accord. 

"The Gander" (rg x 33), the property of Mr. William 
Coltart, of Birkenhead, by whose kind permission it is re- 
produced, breathes of the rich counlr}'side. The most natural 
attitudes characterize the rustic figures whenever they appear 
in his landscapes. Here a child is keeping back a gander 
• that threatens her (simplest of country incidents), her darl 
blue frock and light blue pinafore being an effectual checl 
artistically to the ruddy light of the evening sky. Beyond 
the eye dwells on the darkening land, where other ordinary 
touches of rural life may be discerned, more geese and 
other children. "The Return from Ploughing" (only 
10 X 29), belonging to the Queen, is another evening piece, 
but here the twilight is deepened, and the pretty rustic 
bonnets and frocks of two young girls are but dimly seen , 
a little distance away, in the foreground, the tired horses are 
wending their way. Rest and tranquillity are again attained, 
not alone by the falling light and shadowy land, but by the 
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\ie\\ of a comfortable barn and sunlit cottage window The 
time of day is earlier m “Only a Shower ' (i8 x 36) and 
m “The Unwilling Playmate," called once “The May of 
Life” (iS X 35) these being set m the early afternoon The 
latter work shows three children on the borders of a wood, 
amusing themselves with a donkey, which stands firmly against 
the vigorous pulling of one of them The late Lord Leighton, 
an early friend of Mason's and a warm admirer of his pastoral 
scenes, had a charming work of hts called “Wind on the 
Wold" When put up at Chnstie’s, in July 1896, it fell to 
Mr Henry Tate, and will thus, it is presumed, become 
eventually the property of the nation Others smaller m sue 
are in existence, one especially which belongs now to Sir 
William Agnew, entitled “The Young Anglers, or Children 
fishing" (ro^ X 17^), painted with great firmness and effect, 
simple enough m incident — merely three cottage children 01 
the bank of a stream, their forms clearly reflectedn^r ^ 
water, ducks in the foreground, with their Ormige coloured 
bills, being a feature Most of Masons works have been 
etched by R W Macbeth, and published by R Dunthorne, 
of Vigo Street , one, however, “ The Return from Ploughing, ’ 
being, I believe, published by Messrs P S. D Colnaghi 

Of a distinct affinity to Mason, artistic m temperament and 
aim, but of far finer poetic insight and feeling, was Frederick 
Walker, whose brief life of thirty five years, terminating m 1S75 
yet yielded m water-colours, od, and black and white a 
considerable record The Royal Water Colour Society may 
claim to have first encouraged him, and to have perceived the 
true elements of his work. He was not long m being admitted 
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to membership there being only twentj four ‘ Philip in 
Church (17I X 14) ind “Spnng represented him there the 
year of his idmission The former had been vorked out from 
a design he had executed in black, and white for the Contktll 
lita^aziric as an illustration to Thackera> s ‘Adventures of 
Philip It secured the second class medal in the Pans 
International Exhibition in 1867, a distinction not obtained by 
any other exhibited drawing in watercolour It is now in the 
possession of Mr Henry Tate Digm/ied in character it is 
also impressive in sentiment and its technique throughout is of 
the finest quality The “ Spring belonging now to Sir William 
Agnew (the companion to the Autumn also his) is equal!) 
so The sweet primrose clustering lavish!) and the )et 
leafless but budding woodland are given and all the intricate 
tangle of nature but with no indecision or embarrassment on 
the painters part Light and the freshness of the balmy air 
are m the picture and painting thus at twenty four what might 
not have been expected of him bad his life been prolonged 
touched though not m any greater degree than Mason was but 
with a finer instinct by the beauty of its spnngs and 

Its skies as they could be made to operate towards a tuner 
understanding of human emotion — his works whether in oil 
or water colour were all from 1864 painted m the open air 
Lonely and desolate m the dnvmg snow is the horning 
darkly clad figure sensitive and slight in The Lost Path A 
new idea this to the Academy who failed to percave its merits 
It was skied in the exhibition there m 186^ but now it 
gladly called back to be studied and admired By its owner 
Mr Makins it is justly chenshed The Wayfarers I have 
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to membership there, being only tuenty-four “Philip in 
Church” (17I X 14) and “Spring" represented him there th 
yciir of his admission. The former had been ^\orked out fr 
a design he had executed in black and white for the Comhill 
Alagctzute as an illustration to Thackeray’s “Adventures 
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to membership there, being only twenty*four. “ Philip in 
Church” (i7j X 14) and "Spring" represented him there the 
year of his admission. The former had been worked out from 
a design he had executed In black and white for the ContkiU 
Alagazine as an illustration to Thackeray’s "Adventures of 
Philip.” It secured the second class medal in the Paris 
International Exhibition in 1867, a distinction not obtained by 
any other exhibited drawing In water-colour. It is now in the 
possession of Mr. Henry Tate. Dignified in character, it ts 
also impressive in sentiment, and its technique throughout is of 
the finest quality. ' The "Spring,” belonging now to Sir William 
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read, was not sent to the Academy, the sensitive painter 
shrinking from its possible treatment there, it was exhibited m 
1866 at Mr Gambart's Galler> m King Street, St James’s, 
and IS now, I believe, the property of Sir \V Agnew, but m 
1S67 he again contributed a picture called “The Bathers,' one 
of his largest norks, and now tn the collection of Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter, by whose kind permission the picture is reproduced 
here Unfortunately it found no better position than “The 
Lost Path” on the Academy walls It too was “skied,” but ere 
twenty years had passed it was sold at Christie’s for ^2,625, from 
the Graham Collection Walker shortly afterwards came into 
contact, by a visit to Pans, with several specimens of Francois 
Millet’s work, the effect of which on his mmd revealed itself 
in several instances, notably m a large work he had then in 
contemplation ^to be entitled ' The Mushroom Gatherers’ , a 
small though \ery effecti\e study {12 x 20), on paper affixed 
to a panel, was made, and this belongs to Mr Somerset 
Beaumont The effect of early dawn is faithfully caught the 
moon still visible Moving along the field, basket in hand, , 
goes the searcher for mushrooms, and farther off and still more 
indistinct is the bended form of a woman Claude Phillips, m 
his admirable monograph on Fred Walker,’^ says it was intended 
to de\elop this study into the larger composition, and a large 
sketch for the landscape portion was found m Walkers studio 
after his deatli He painted m water colour at this time, 186S, 
Mr Humphrey Roberts s beautiful specimen of still life “Mush 

• The Portfolio, ^fonog^aph No 6, June 1894 ‘ Frederick Walker,’ by Claude 
Phillips (London Seeley & Co) in which full particulars are given of all of 
Walker’s rsoiks 
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rend, was not sent to the Academy, the sensitive painter 
hrinking from its possibie treatment there ; it was exhibited in 
866 at Mr. Gambart's Galler)' In King Street, St. James’s, 
,nd is now, I believe, the property of Sir W. Agnew; but in 
S67 he again contributed a picture called " The Bathers,” one 
)f his largest works, and now in the collection of Sir Cuthbert 
^uilter, by whose kind permission the picture is reproduced 
lere. Unfortunately it found no better position than “ The 
Lost Path'” on the Academy walls. It too was “skied,” but ere 
twenty years had passed it was sold at Christie’s for ;i^2,625, from 
the Graham Collection. Walker shortly after^vards came into 
contact, by a visit to Paris, with several specimens of Franfois 
'Millet’s work, the effect of which on his mind revealed itself 
in several instances, notably in a large work he had then in 
contemplation jo be entitled “ The Mushroom Gatherers ” ; a 
small though very effective study (12 x 20), on paper affixed 
to a panel, was made, and this belongs to Mr. Somerset 
Beaumont The effect of early dawn is faithfully caught, the 
moon still visible. Moving along the field, basket in hand, , 
goes the searcher for mushrooms, and farther off and still more 
indistinct is the bended form of a woman. Claude Phillips, in 
his admirable monograph on Fred Walker,* says it was intended 
to develop this study into the larger composition, and a large 
sketch for the landscape portion was found in Walker’s studio 
•after his death He painted in water-colour at this time, 1868, 
Mr. Humphrey Roberts’s beautiful specimen of still-life “ Mush- 

* The Por^oho, Monograph No. 6 , June 1S94 ” Frederick U'alker,” by Claude 
Ph\lhps (London Seeley & Co), in t»hich full pailiculaTs are gi^en of all of 
Walker’s works. 
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room and Fungi" (7 X 11), which drew from John Ruskin the 
frank avowal that it entirely beat his dear old William Hunt in the 
simplicity of its execution and rivalled him in the subtlest truth. 
"Vagrants," exhibited at the Academy in 1S6S (32 x 50), was 
thought worthy of being secured lor the nation, and it was pur- 
chased in 18S6 from the sale of Mr. William Graham’s collection, 
out of a fund bequeathed by the late Mr. Lucas Walker. Autumn 
clothes the hillside, and the fire is welcome on this chill day, 
its grey smoke, even where this shelter is sought, is sharply 
taken by the wind that eddies round, and the mother draws the 
ill sufficient garment more closely round the child she carries. 
The weakness of this admirable work always appe.trs to my^ 
mind to be the stooping "figure of the lad'who is piling twlgs^ 
on the fire, and unfortunatel) the highest lights of the picture 
rest upon this figure. The two pathetic little faces looking on 
are extremely touching, and full to the brim is the whole 
landscape with its touch of autumn Skilful too is the sih ery 
sedgy water brought up to the red gow n of the younger 
• woman, handsome of face and vigorous of form, who stands at 
the right of the picture, and by whom the grey smoke gustily 
dnfts “The Old Gate" followed in i86g, studied from a gate 
well known m Somersetshire alas! now no longer "old’ — the 
dragoned pillar has been made dragonless, to conform to its 
companion’s appearance, and the time-worn pillars themselves 
and the steps have been clevtred of moss and lichen, and b> dint 
of cement and plaster made V’enly new A gentle touch c 
human pathos is in the figure of the young widow Childrei 
play at the foot of the worn steps that lead' up to the gate 
through which the widow nocetnrr .. .'...•I ••“I’ 
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shawl and busy basket by her side , and a sturdy young 
labourer passes along the road, spade on shoulder, who regards 
the two women , and over all is the effect of a sunless and chill 
spring day The picture (52 X 66) is m the possession of 
Mr A E Street An excellent study '(36 x 48) for this work 
was recently acquired by Mr Whitworth Wallis, for the 
Birmingham Corporation Gallery 

“ The Plough,” produced m 1870 (55 x 83), ranks with his 
chief works The delicate sensitive touch in “Marlow Ferry,’ 
which appeared the same year, and in the " Rainy Day at 
Cookham." is equally seen all through the large canvas of 
“ The Plough,’ vigorous as it looks Two grey horses are 
drawing a plough through the rich brown earth, bejond which 
a quarry is seen, its steep side lit up with the red flush of the 
setting sun It is an imposing picture The smaller version of 
this work — whether it be a study for, or a replica of the large 
picture cannot now be determined — is m the possession of Mr 
Humphrey Roberts, and finely finished, with the full glow and 
feeling of Walker’s work at its best 

1872 saw one of the last of his great works presumably the 
greatest ‘ The Harbour of Refuge (46 x 77) It was secured, 
I believe, by Sir WiUiam Agnew before it was completed 
for a very small sum, and after twenty one years’ possession it 
passed under gift bj him to the National Gallery I saw a 
\ery early sketch of this once the very earliest he made of 
the almshouses , it was little more than a sugg^tion, done on 
the spot exidently to see how it nouW come, and no figures 
_ were .n it The scene of human life realized m the finished 
picture has many points U is not merely an almshouse with 
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its few poor occupants. Youth and age, vigour and decrepi- 
tude, are placed in opposition one to the other. The health 
and bloom of the young girl, strong of frame, are fresh as 
the blooming may-tree opposite. She turns her eyes towards 
the vigorous young mower, and thinks it may be, as she gives 
her support to the bowed and aged inmate who leans upon 
her arm, of that reaper whose name is Death. The 
swing of the scythe is heard, and the gentle murmur of. 
engaging talk by the monument, where welcome news to cheer 
the monotony of the day has just arrived ; and the sunset, 
against which the old roofs darken and the last lights play, 
means too the sunset of life for the peaceful souls who have 
found this harbour of refuge. To what higher teaching could 
painting be put.^ Its many pictorial points are excellent f *all 
the chances which lead an artist to fine composition have been 
perceived and seized, even to the back of the monumental 
figure, the sharp contour of which against the sky greatly tells 
on the two advancing women. The eye wanders rrot|i point to 
point, from light to light, and seems to -find 'Ho Jing con- 
flicting. A finished replica of this work iff in the collection of 
Mr Humphrey Roberts, but it is in watercolour (22 X 35 ) 

" The Right of Way " (30 X 44), now in the Antipodes, but 
formerly in the collection of the late Mr. Henry Hill of 
Brighton, was among the very latest of his finished works, 
painted in 1875, the year he died. "The Sunny Thames 
(49 X 59) was left unfinished, and was subsequently brought 
to some degree of completion by the painter best qualified to 
undertake it, Mr. J W. North; his touches, however, being, * . 
believe, only in water-colour. It was in the collection ofWilka'^ 
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Gnih.im, passing thcncc in i8S6 to §ir Charles Tennant, its 
present owner, and it shows the high bank of a river, with a 
group of pe.xsnnt children ; one of them is lying on the grass 
fishing, his bare legs overhanging the rich loose earth, whereon 
grow brambles, foxgloves, and convolvuli It cannot be con- 
ceived that in its existing state it at all .ippro.iches the condition 
in which Walker would have left it. The warm colours have 
it all their own way, and the relieving greys and cooler tones 
are scarcely even suggested. 

Several water-colours during these p.ist years had been 
executed by him, the exact dates of the painting of which it 
is difficult to fix Mr. J. P. Hescltine has the delicately 
wrought “In an Orchard" (toj x 8|) Sir Cuthbert Quiller 
has the water-colour version of “The Wayfarers” (13^ X 19I), 
and “Summer" (25 X 21), Mr. S G Holland, “The Fish- 
monger’s Shop" (14 X 23), "The Ferry" (12 x 18), and “The 
Girl driving Geese" (9 X 13), while the exquisite painting of 
a may-tree on the bank of a stream in which water-lilies are 
flowering, and by the side of which a girl and boy are strolling, 
called, from the skimming bird on the water, “ The First 
Swallow” (i3f X 9), belongs to Mr Hubert Herkomtr, but it 
was originally, and until a few years ago, the property of Sir 
William Agnew 

. The month of June 1875 saw the last of this gifted man, 
who bid fair, had he lived, to be nearer to Millais than any 
other British painter How nearly his feeling approaches 
Millais can be seen, and seen palpably, m the black and white 
drawings of each, published contemporaneously in the early 
sixties, that most brilliant era of black and white — shalJ wp 
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again see its like? — such papers as Ofiu a Week and Good 
Words calling to their aid the best of poetical art the 
countrj’ had, Millais and Walker, Sandys, Lawless, J. 
Watson, and others. 

The countO' also lost a man of conspicuous abilit)’ in 
the same year that Walker died, a man some tt'O years 
Walker’s junior, George John Pimvell [1842 — t'^hose 
similarity of work entitles him to mention at this point. J- f*- 
Roget observes ; *Tt might almost be a question which artist 
was the originator of their common st)’Ie. But as in ever) 
case Walker led the way and Pinwell ibllowed. in their cor- 
relative course, it is the former who must be regarded as 
the master, and the other mainly as an apt and 'sympathetic 
disciple,” He did little work in oil-colour, Sir Cuthbert 

Quilter having perhaps his best efibrt in this medium, “The 
Village Cross ’’ ; his brief life’s work was confined almost 
enrifely to water-colour and dramng in black and white. iS;- 
marks the production of his most important w-ork, dramatic 
m incident, clever in arrangement, and .with an old-world 

feeling that strangely and most Intelligibly connects the times 
of the Crusaders with the homely life of England on the out- 
skirts of London This was “Gilbert a Becket's Troth 
(22 X 43), now in the collection of Sir John JalTray. The 
time of day is sundow'n, and the groups of people variously 
and quaintly attired are at leisure after the work of a long 
summer’s day. It is just the hour when the greatest amount 
of attention might be expected to be given to any circum- 
stance of an unusual character, and the appearance on the 

high-road of a white-robed » figure, sad of aspect, calJ/ng 
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aloud the name of her lost lover, "Gilbert] Gilbert T’ is an 
event that draws all eyes and much comment. Children 
look at her with vondcrlng eyes, old folks stand thoughtfully, 
some of them arc inclined to ridicule, but through all the 
throng she passes heedlessly, finding at last, by the help 
mainly of certain tnidcrs, the man she had last seen in 
distant Palestine, who owed his escape from captivity to her, 
and whose plighted love there ends finally in marriage. The 
circumstance by itself is a romantic story, but how much 
the painter has made of Itl U has furnished him with a 
text for his art, that is all ; circling around the incident, he 
shows the art he is capable of, with happily no limitation 
to the display of his capacity. 

"The Elixir of Love,” almost' as large (i8 x 42), painted 
two years previously, sold in 1871, at Christie's, for ,^273, 
and was subsequently etched by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. ; *‘ The 
Pied Piper of Ilamclin,” painted in 1869; "The Great 
Lady,” painted in 1873 ; and " The Beggars’ Roost, Tangier," 
belonging to the Rev C. J. Sale, ably represent his work, 
and ensure him an undeniable position among the painters 
of the Reign. 

Mention of " The Pied Piper of Hamelin " recalls 
Mr. j. E. Christie's version of more recent years, in the 
possession of Mr R. \V. Brechin, of Glasgow, a work 
representing the artist at the Guildhall Exhibition of 1S97. 
The procession of children in this instance is coming towards 
the spectator, instead of passing by, and has more seriousness 
and mystery in it than Pinwell’s. The half-lighted outskirts 
of a wood help to make this impression. The fascinated 
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children cluster thickly around the old piper, “ with wistful 
look enchanted.” Truly he has them all in thrall as" they 
follow him, their little hearts brimful of delight. For such 
a congregation the picture is cleverly focused^ aided in . its 
design by the leafless saplings to the right and in its feel- 
ing by the black-feathcrcd birds of ill omen to the left. 
This same artists late production of “ The Red Fisher- 
man” may also be spoken of here (61 X 4S, 1893). It is 
taken from Mr. Winthrop Mackworth Praed's ballad, and 
depicts the abbot's vision. A 'fiend seated on a stool and 
clad in red is “ a-fishing- with gold [a bag of coins] for* the 
souls of the poor human race.” Now he catches a knight, 
now a lady, now a mayor comes up, and alas, as ill-fate 
would have it. an abbot. * 

" All alone, by the side of the pool, 

A uU man sat on a three legged stool, 

jRed were chc rags Ais sftoaWcfS bore , ' 

And, a high red cap on his head he wore” 

Arthur Boyd Houghton C1836 — 1875] died in the same 
year as Walker and Pinvvell. He painted in * oil, but his 
water-colour best identifies him with the Reign. Most of 
his subjects are of an Eastern character, “ Oh, that I had 
Wings like a Dove,” and suchlike, but there are several 
which touch upon the Far West, among the Indians of North 
America. “The Return of Hiawatha" (30x42)* painted in 
i860, and belonging to Mr. W. S. Caine, may be r^afded as 
one of his best. The habits of the Indians and the colours 
that ‘prevail among them commend themselves to us as true 
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“^Vhen he came into the village 
round the people in confusion," 

the pamttir shows the costly robed Hiawatha walking with 
free step and unencumbered towards the camp, and Minnehaha 
at his side heavily laden with the camping materials, following 
the custom among the race of the women bearing the burdens 
and doing the menial work There is much in the sky that 
resembles Pmwcll’s "Gilbert h Becket," and the closest attention 
is paid throughout to detail and finish. His works arc few 
in number; one, until 1894 m the collection of Mr. Reginald 
H. Prance, "The Transformation of King Bctlr” (19x24), 
^sas painted fifteen years after the " Hiawatha," the year in fact 
that he died, but the excellent character of its workmanship 
is the same It was last publicly seen at the Exhibition of 
Water-Colour Drawings held at Messrs Agnew & Sons’ 
early in 1896. Three years before, however, a smaller work 
which deserves mention, "Useless Mouths" (17 x 18), was 
painted, in which a procession is shown of medieval figures, 
men, women, and children, leaving a beleaguered city, a work 
which in charm and quaint bcauuful aim and wholesome feeling 
differs vastly from some renderings of the same subject 

Among the painters of pastoral scenes the author of "The 
Reaper and the Flowers *' (35 x 59), the historical gold medallist 
of 1.858, P R Morns, must claim a place here The flowers are 
happy peasant children who come gaily along the country road 
to meet the aged labourer who. scythe on shoulder, is returning 
from the fields The light of' early evening is over the scene, 
and there is a sentiment m the work possessed by few others 
of his But there are others, -The End of the journey" 

33 
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(1874) and ‘ Good-bye God bless \ou (1873) being among 
best The latter might almost be Masons work so pensive and 
beautiful is the picture of simple English rural life ‘An aged 
woman stands by her cottage door bidding farewell to a young 
girl -who slender m form m cotton print dress and sun bonnet 
IS about to hurry after the young waggoner whose waggon is 
already some distance away along the fugged darkening road 
The painter, to the regret of many departed from this verj 
delightful phase of expression to pursue his art in subjects differing 
widelj from these but among the best of the subsequent ones 
must be ranked the large example exhibited m 1878 •md^unul 
recentlj in the collection of the late Captain Henry Hill 
Premiere Communion Dieppe (72 X 106) Here young 
girls are seen on a Sunday morning in white dresses and veils 
on their way in procession to church to First Communion 
Green rushes are on the ground where the) step and thej 
sing IS the> go the weatherworn fishermen and women 
standing aside in reverent admiration as lhe> pass This work is 
now m the possession of Mr A Hickhn and it b> man) 

considered both on account of its animation and excellent 
workmanship among the painters most successful works 



CHAPTER X 

Hettfk known now as a sc.i painler, James Ckirki; Hook 
h.id made sufiicicni impression, by works of a high and 
romantic class of genre, to gam m 1850 his election .is an 
Associate of the Ro>al Academy, he being then ihtrtj.one 
>ears of age His earliest work in the Academy appears to 
ha\e been two )ears after the Queen’s accession, a small 
unpretentious painting of domestic genre Scenes from Shake- 
speare and Eocc.accio, with an occasional portrait, marked 
his wa> for some jears, developing as time went on into 
serious and complicated compositions, of which one of the 
best examples is "The Return of Torcllo” a work of verj 
brilliant >et chastened colour, belonging lo the >ear 1852 
It has passed through several collections, and Mr Albert 
Wood, of Conway, is its present possessor Like many works 
‘zK 'el'isfi, kiiib ka, wa-e'A 

as an artist should, the critical moment of this story of 
Boccaccio’s Signor Torella an Italian gentleman, has m 
his joumejmgs been detained in c.ipii\ity by the Turks, and 
returns at last to find his fair young wife about to be 
re wedded He sits as a guest at the marriage feast un- 
, recognized, until, having startled her b) .1 winecup which he 
has handed to her with a nng he has placed in it, he 
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gravely uncovers his head and reveals himself to the as 
tonished bnde This work represented him at Pans m 1858 
and in the International Exhibition of 1862, and was last 
seen in public at the Guildhall m 1894 It is a singular 
thing for a painter who has devoted so much attention to 
scenes of romantic incident such as this, m which the senti 
ment may almost be termed elegant, to somewhat suddenl> 
(presumably by taking up a country life) adopt an entirely 
new class of subject, and to find m the quiet countryside 
that employment for his brush for which it would seem, by 
the work he has since produced, nature had fitted him more 
conspicuously than for any other 

Forsaking the visions of Venetian high life and Shake 
spearian incident which had appeared -on many of his can 
vases ViC find in 18^4 such pictures appearing as “A Rest 
by the Wayside and “A Few Minutes to wait before 
Twelve 0 clock, the latter an English scene of a mother 
and child awaiting m a harvest field the hour of the reapers 
midday rest The work which the reapers have done and 
are doing is seen in the picture and the 'upland airy, 
with Its bit of sweet pure sky beyond * The Birthplace of 
the Streamlet, and suchlike woii.s of more or less poetical 
character came from his hand among the best of ' ery 
many works of this kind being 'The Wil) Angler, 
bought from the David Price Collection in 1892 by hir Abel 
Buckley The quiet English woodland is shown with a depth 
of intensity rarely equalled, and with its welcome stream m 
which a lad is fishing his young sister looking on 
must be omitted ' The Salmon Pool a rich and beautiful 
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aspect of naturet m ^\hlch his best work is seen This is 
owned bj Mr George Gurney, an ardent admirer of Hooks 
work, and the possessor of two other excellent examples, 
'* Caller Herrin’ " and “ The Crabbers ’ 

It was m 1S54 that his cxpenence of Clovelly led his 
brush from the countryside to the sea, from which time, with 
an occasional inland scene (always vividly truthful, with grass- 
land as cool and fresh as in nature), he has led the public 
to associate him more with the sea and its shore than with 
any other aspect of nature His work cannot be mistaken 
for that of any other sea punter, his handling is distinct 
and his study of the movement of water must have been 
close. As early as 1859 one of the most difficult wave- 
forms to render was shown with wonderful accuracy m a 
work which for long was m the collection of Mr J Stewart 
Hodgson. '•Luff, Boy*' a Devonshire fishing boat running 
before the wind, its very swing on the waters being 
palpably given A bright ruddy cheeked boy of perhaps eight 
years old has been told by his grandfather to luffi and looks 
as he obeys with inquinng eye to learn whether he has done 
It rightly All this scene m the boat is pretty enough, but the 
great skill lies in the following wave, the speed with which 
the moving water is coming — that curls and hisses, but cannot 
overtake the swiftly borne craft An everyday scene so natural 
on our coasts at once caught the public eye, and the picture 
became very popular, as also have been many others where the 
incidents of ordinary human life have been brought by his brush 
into contact with the sea Not often does he omit this human 
element from his work, but sometimes, as m Mr Humphrey 
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Roberts’s “Broken Oar” (which by kind permission is repro- 
duced), we have the sea by itself, where the waves, almost 
with a sense of savagery, have tossed up the remnant of 
an oar. 

Those who buy Mr. Hook’s \yorks almost invariably keep 
them to the last, and having bought one usually acquire others, 
so fresh and cheery' is the impression they impart, a breeze 
•from the sea or the tossing of the free waves being always 
welcome to the tired eye, Mr. C, P. Matthews had many, 
Mr. David Price many, and Mr. Charles Gassiot never fails 
to find something invigorating and new in the four that hang 
in his well chosen collection. 

Twelve years Hook’s junior, but for long a contemporary' 
with him. was Henry Moore, an ardent student of the sea, 
not so often in its stormier aspects as in the moods in which 
it is more familiar to the genera! eye, the stretch of calm or 
the quietly agitated ^vaste of waters. The correct modelling 
of waves and their movements which long years of patient 
observance enabled him to attain to, ’and which was honestly 
and deliberately secured without resort to any trickery of the 
brush, places him as a sea painter of conspicuous eminence. 
The Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool has a fine example of 
bis latest and more accomplished style in “ Nearing the NeedJes.” 
but the Birmingham Art Gallery can, I think, boast of a better 
in "The Newhaven Packet” (37x83), painted in i 8 S 5 t ia 
which the curling waves seem particularly natural, and a fine 
feeling of solemn intensity is imparted in an unusual manner, 
of the power and loneliness and breadth of the moving waters 
in the English Channel. Smaller than either^ of these, but 
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tis excellent in every way for strength, motion, and air, is 
one entitled “ Rough Weather Outside Poole.” His studious 
life and contributions to British art were for long unrecognized, 
but at length, when he was fifty-four, he was elected an 
Associate of the Academy, and a few years later an Academician 
He had identified himself with landscape in his earlier life, a 
good example of which is In the collection of Mr. William 
Coltart, but his vocation was sea, and in that he has left an 
enduring impression. 

Differing from Moore in his painting of the sea, but excelling 
him as the painter of a wider range of subject, is Peter Graham, 
whose works in which the sea appears are never unassociated 
with rocks or cliffs and wild-fowl. One of the first of this 
kind of ,a striking character was “ The Cradle of the Seabird,” 
in the collection formerly of Mr. Snowden Henry, of Bonchurch, 
Isle of Wight, a large upright picture, painted in 186S, of a 
perpendicular cliff with thousands of seabirds wheeling or 
alighting, and at its base the restless waters. “ Our Northern 
Walls,” belonging to Mr. James Houldsworth, and “The 
Fowler’s Crag ” of Mr. Gillihan’s, are others of this kind, 
and perhaps the best, but there are many, an extremely 
attractive one being the rocky cleft known as " Where Deep 
Seas Moan” (62 x 52, 1879), called originally "The Seabirds’ 
Re, sting-place,” wh^ the very spirit of the deep dark water is 
given within a cleft of the tall cliffs where the seabirds are at 
home. But this is only one side of Mr. Graham’s work; his land- 
scape, often with Highland cattle, is the other, and one of the 
, finest landscapes of the Reign may be said to be his " Highland 
Spate.” It is just over thirty years since this was painted. 
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In tVie present day modem drainage proMdes a steady escape 
for the water, but in past times, when there were no such 
contrivances, it overran the natural river courses and caused 
terrible danger The picture shows us *' the water frae the 
hills,” cold, torn, and peat-stained, coming in a torrent and 
carrying away a portion of a stone bridge The shadows on the 
adjacent hills and the lowering clouds are at one with the rushing 
water, and a kind of angry uni/bnnity is attained The picture 
IS in the possession of Sir W Cunliffe Brooks, in Grosvenor 
Square, and is 50 X 70 inches One or two smaller versions 
of the picture are also in existence, one of them 27 X 4 ^ 
In another painting (and these different characteristics give a 
comprehensive idea of his work) his cattle are seen “ Moorland 
Rovers is the title of the work (49 X 73) and it is owned 
by Lord Armstrong A drove of formidable beeves are advancing 
over the sedgy land , the outline of the hills behind them is 
lost in the low hanging mist So admirably, so lifelike, with 
their thick shaggy coats are these sturdy beasts painted that 
a distinguished lad), no doubt accustomed to stay among the 
hills, when her eye first caught sight of the picture tit the 
Guildhall in, 1894, recognizing the truth of the painting, could 
not restrain herself but rushed up to it, and m a voice audible 
to man) ejaculated ‘ Oh, you darlings * ’ 

Academical recognition was long withheld from Mr John 
Brett, but at length, when he was about fift) five, he W 3 ‘’ 
admitted an Associate A life up to that time of conscientious 
stud) and diligent work had been productive of ver> original 
renderings of the sea a branch of art in which he is more 
widcl) known than any other, although he had begun Jns 
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career as a landscape painter, and had exhibited in 1858, 
when he was twenty-two, a work entitled “The Stonebreaker ” 
(20 X 27), which indicates the sympathy he must have had 
for the Pre-Raphaelite principles which for some years then 
had been asserting themselves. Mr. Ruskin was drawn to 
this work, and he said : “ I know of no such thistledown, no 
such chalk hills and elm-trees, no such natural pieces of far- 
xway’ cloud In any of their works.” It belongs to Mr. James 
Barrow, of Liverpool, and is exhibited this present yt»r at 
the Guildhall. But all his work has had in it, from the 
beginning, the evidence of close application and veneration 
for detail In his endeavour to attain to truth, and though 
occasionally a little hard perhaps In his delineation of rippling 
water, the same strong effort to depict nature may be witnessed. 
Expanses of sea. the rocky Cornish coast, and stretches of 
wet sand, with advancing waves, are the subjects with which 
we identify him, and among the best of these may be placed 
“ The Stronghold of the Seison and the Camp of the Kittl- 
wake,” said to be a view of Carnarvon Castle from the sea ; 
“The Grey of the Morning,” owned by Mr McCulloch; and 
“ Britannia's Realm,” each about 36 X 72, the last-named 
ilavihg ilewr purcilasea’ dy tde i&yai’ ricaahmy out or trie 
Chantrey Bequest Fund. 

Their Only Harvest '* (42 x 72) was the work which 
• in 1879 brought Mr. Colin Hunter prominently to the front, 
and the effect which had there been so cleverly conveyed 
of the moving sea under the influence of the departing day 
had besides the association of human life and work in the 
strong-hearted, weather-wom men piling their small boat with 
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henrinqs are taken at once to the markets of Greenock anc\ 
Glasgow He is represented at the Guildhall Exhibition of 
1897 by this work, m which to me his chief characteristics 
as a painter of the sea are manifest. 

The sea painter bearing some resemblance to the fore- 
going IS Edwin ElliSj who appears to grasp the sea with the 
strong hand of William Muller, but to me he has always 
seemed to lack that reverent appreciation for the sublime 
elements of nature which is perceived in Cohn Hunter’s work 
The palette knife united with undue haste is far too evident, 
and yet in such works as “The Haven under the Hill" 
(35 ^ 7O* vulgar force can be got rid of, there 

IS an accuracy of colouring, a sense of air and freshness, 
which IS at once recognized 

A genuine feeling of reality is always encountered in Mr 
W L Wyllie’s work He took the Turner Gold Medal at 
the age of eighteen for a picture entitled “ A Wreck The 
work that brought him to the front was the ‘ Toil, Glitter, 
Grime, and Wealth on a flowing tide, followed by a work not 
dissimilar in character, with the happy and appropriate title 
“ Black Diamonds, ’ showing black barges heavily laden with 
coal The work and the money making of England are both 
shown with stnking effect in these two pictures The former 
was added to the Chantrey Collection They are both massive 
m their treatment and exhibit a dexterous force throughout 
But other effects are at his command ' Davy Jones's Locker' 
and “ The Phantom Ship (44 X 54) show poetic feeling and 
ver) considerable knowledge of the sea The latter work pictures 
a large barque becalmed and drifting towards a ro9?^ coast, a 
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seaweed from the water Such an efiect upon the sea had 
not been got before, the shimmering illumination of the moving 
water with its dark many-coloured shadowings being in skilful 
agreement with the luminous sky He had been working up 
to achievements of this kind for some years on the Academy 
walls Its merit was at once recognized, and the Royal 
Academy were the purchasers of the picture for the Chantrey 
Bequest Many are the works which he has produced m 
this his decidedly original manner of interpreting the sea 
He has the gift of obtaining its freshness as well as its form 
and depth, for it is always the ‘deep” sea wherein he shines 
best, such as the one we have mentioned, '* Fishers of the 
North Sea’ and others, although there are many coast scenes, 
realized with telling effect but always with a plenitude of sea 
and often accompanied by some simple human incident, such 
as “ Baiters or “ Iona Crofters The Art Gallery at 
Manchester has one of his most conspicuous successes m “ The 
Herring Market at Sea (41 x 71, 1884) There is to me 
much more m this picture than in any other example I know of 
his The effect to begin with, is of so sensitive a character 
that all the power he possesses seems to have been called 
forth to express it The time is early morning, and the chill 
water of Loch Fyne has over it the clear and tender influence 
of the now rapidly growing light With this delicate and 
at the same time firm handling of nature he records a fact 
of mercantile interest which is not brought, however so 
prominently forward as to interfere with the sublimity of sea 
and sk) He makes enough, but not too much of the smoke 
ih It comes from the dark funnel of the ste*imcr» wherein the 
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herrings nrc nhen nt onco to tho markets of Greenock and 
Glasgow He is represented at the Guildhall Exhibition of 
1897 by this work in which to me his chief characteristics 
as a painter of the sea are manifest 

The sea painter beanng some resemblance to the fore 
going IS Edwin Ellis, who appears to grasp the sea with the 
strong hand of William Muller, but to me he has always 
seemed to lack, that reverent appreciation for the sublime 
elements of nature which is perceived in Cohn Hunters work 
The palette knife united with undue haste is far too evident, 
and jet in such works as “The Haxen under the Hill 
(35 ^ 7O Nulgar force can be got nd of, there 

IS an accuracy of colouring, a sense of air and freshness 
which IS at once recognized 

A genuine feeling of reality is always encountered m Mr 
W L WyUies work He took the Turner Gold Medal at 

the age of eighteen for a picture entitled ' A Wreck The 
work that brought him to the front was the Toil, Glitter, 
Grime and Wealth on a flowing tide followed by a work not 
dissimilar in character with the happy and appropriate title 
“ Black Diamonds showing black barges heavily laden with 
coal The work and the money making of England are both 
shown with striking effect in these two pictures The former 
was added to the Chantrey Collection They are both massite 
in their treatment and exhibit a dexterous force throughout 
But other effects are at bis command Davy Jones s Locker 
and The Phantom Ship (44 X 54) show poetic feeling and 
\ery considerable knowledge of the sea The latter work pictures 
a large barque becalmed and drifting towards a rc^'y coast, a 
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hciivy Rqunll from seaward is approaching, and, to the dismay 
oF the crew, the phantom ship appears — the Flpytg Dutch' 
vmu, doomed, according to the stor>', by the blasphemies of 
her skipper, Philip Yandcrdecken, to perpetually sail the South 
Atlantic, in futile attempts 'to round the Cape of Good Hope. 
.The sense of atve and mystery is well conveyed in this inter- 
esting work. It w.as painted about 1889. 

Not less earnest, but working in an entirely different way, 
and with an idea of the sea quite at variance to the forgoing, 
is C. Napier Hemy, who at the age of twenty-two forsook his 
monastic life among the Dominicans at Lyons and became a 
painter. Most of his work is excellent in his endeavour faithfully 
to depict the sea and the ocean, and he gets as few other 
painters do the lapping of the water. Always breezy and fresh, 
his effects are in this respect accounted for perhaps by his 
living so constantly on the sea, with a studio, I believe, on 
his own yacht. Most of his work, both in oil and water- 
colour, must be painted under these advantageous circum- 
stances. He seldom rises to the high level of’ his more 
recent work entitled '* Lost.” This is of splendid ’quaUty, and 
shows the wild sea in its force and depth and weight of wave 
washing In to a rocky shore, and a doomed boat already 
breaking up and half submerged. His excellent and thorough 
workmanship is seen well in an example belonging to Mr. 
Reginald Bushel!, " A Silent Adieu.” In this example, how- 
ever, a glimpse only of the sea is given, on which is a 
receding ship. The picture is mainly of a garden where grow 
poppies and geraniums, wall-flowere, lavender, and cloves, and 
by an old box-bordered path is a girl in , white apron and 
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bhick and white kerchief whose eyes are bent on the 
disappearing ship 

Clara Monlalba, pupil of Eugene Isabey, has a way of her 
own, m which she may be said to resemble no one, of rendering 
the sunny depths of light upon the sea In “A Royal Escort, 
Venice" (30 x 52, 1891), to this eflect m nature are added 
the towers and buildings of Venice, from which the splendour 
of a procession of gorgeous barges is seen approaching, the 
whole scene being steeped m warm sunshine. “ A Venetian 
Ferry ' (33 X 59), belonging to Lord Manners, is also a work 
glowing with the rich effect of the sky upon the water The 
painter’s strong feeling for this sumptuosity of warm light 
expresses itself too m landscape, and whether m oil or water* 
colour IS invariably recognized as faithful to nature, with the 
added charm of sentiment The flood of golden light into 
which the pale blue mountains rise in the little picture of 
“After Sunset, Vmcenza (22 x 15), is expressive enough of 
the mdwiduahty of this gifted lady Detail m plenty is seen 
in her work, if you take the trouble to look for it, but it is 
always dexterously controlled with an aspect of unity which m 
effect depicts the essence, as it were, of sea and sky, and 
leaves the impression of the rich lustre of nature 

Edwin Hayes, Sir Francis Powell, and George Cockram are 
also long-experienced exponents of the sea and of late years one 
other painter who has not yet realized the expectations formed of 
him when his remarkable work was seen on the Academy walls 
tn 1893 IS Thomas Somerscales Of this work, “ A Corvette 
Shortening Sail to pick up a Shipwrecked Crew (48 x 72) 

It may be said that nothing finer has come since from h|g 
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hand The sense of weight and depth in the water, of pouer 
and immensity in the deep blue silent moving waste, was a 
splendid expression of the watery element, sailed over so 
buoyantly by the cor\'ctie, and lit by the glowing expanse of 
an almost cloudless sky. This effect of the aspect of the 
ocean after sundown was repeated in another work purchased 
in the same year by the Liverpool Corporation, entitled “A 
Man Overboard ” (48 X 72), but k does not reach the qualit)’ 
of the previous work, which was purchased by Mr. J. L.. 
Pearson, R.A. 



CHAPTER XI. 


A VERY delightful phase of historical art has developed in 
the group which has in its midst Calderon, Yeames, Lucas, 
and others. remember well the interest that was aroused 
in that entertaining scene of the domestic life of the Middle 
Ages, shown by Calderon in 1867, "Home after Victory" 
(49 X 82), an episode familiar enough, one may suppose, In 
those times. The welcome home is full of heart and energy, 
the successful warrior, still wearing his armour, is awaited in 
the courtyard by his relatives and retainers ; his reappear- 
ance" puts an end to* the time of uncertainty and anxiety 
concerning him, .and his wife hangs on his arm with delight, 
while his aged father, with outstretched arms, is oveijoyed as, 
in the pride of health and success, hts stalwart son crosses 
the courtyard. The picture has been for many years in the 
possession of Mr. Ephraim Hallam, of Stockport, and by his 
kind permission is reproduced here. It was one of the 
painter’s earliest conspicuous successes, and he was elected 
Royal Academician in the year it ^vas exhibited. From that 
time many scenes laid in medieval times, or having for their 
theme some romantic sentiment that we especially attach to 
that period, have come from him, such as " Sighing his 
Soul into his Lady's Face” in 1869, and the "Queen of 
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the Tournament*' of 1874; and, coming to a later period, 
there was one exhibited in 1S7S, “ Removing Nuns from 
Loughborough, 1643 ” (77 x 60), which recorded a plain 
historical fact with no little charm, and It must be regretted 
that, oNving to contemplated alterations in it, which have not 
as yet been carried out, the work is still in the 'painter’s 
hands. Beneath an arched gateway of a nunnery, a waggon, 
containing some nuns, is about to start. On December and, 
1643, Cromwell had written to his friend Squire: I think 
I have heard you say you had a relation m the nunnerj’ at 
Loughborough. Pray, if you love her, remove her speedily 
and I send you a pass, as we have orders to demolish it/ 
The nun, Cousin Mar)', together with another nun, a Miss 
Andrews, were promptly got away, and placed at Squire's 
house at Thrapstone the same night, and in a- short 
space of time the Parliamentary troops rode over and 
wrecked the nunnery. The daily quiet of the sacred edifice 
is strangely disturbed in the portrayal the painter gives 
of the hurried departure, though from the stone portals the 
glimpse that is given of the countryside is suggestive only 
of peace 

A considerable stir and much unnecessary talk was made 
in 1891 by the “ St Elizabeth of Hungary’s Great Act of 
Renunciation " That a woman should be pictured nude in 
the presence of men served to call for disapproval in certain 
directions, but the picture had the merit of recording an 
actual fact, and one of dev'otion and self-sacrifice. " On a 
certain Good Friday,’ writes Dietrich, ‘'in obedience to the ^ 
will of Conrad of Marburg, her spirituail guide, she went into 
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A small chapel, accompanied by various persons, threw off 
all her garments, and, kneeling before the altar, solemnly 
renounced parents children, fnends, and the pomps and 
pleasures and vanities of the world” The composition is 
well arranged, and the simple kneeling figure is impressive, 
in the tender light of the chapel, and in presence of 
the stern and determinate visage of Conrad and the holy 
devotion of the two attendant nuns It should be noticed 
that all in the picture are absorbed in the contemplation of 
the great merit of the act, and that the act itself, the nude 
figure, IS not looked at The picture was acquired by the 
Royal Academy, from the Chantrey Bequest Fund 

One of his most impressive works of late years has been 
the work of 1893, “ Elizabeth Woodville parting with her 
Younger Son, the Duke of York (68 x 1^02) The subject 
has been often treated , for a moment we must enter into 
the mind of the painter as we behold the facts, to entirel) 
appreciate the picture The Duke of Gloucester had at first 
proposed to take the boy by force out of sanctuary, but 
Cardinal Bouchier, the Archbishop of Canterbury, deprecated 
this act of sacrilege, and persuasion was tried For a long 

KWH. EWlvWiVi 'hlTa 'UimeiJiziiJX:, ‘tinA 7it> 

one would attempt the life of her elder son (who was 
already in the Tower) so long as the younger, his successor, 
was in safet) But at length she w^is prevailed upon to 
comply, and produced him to the Archbishop , then on a 
sudden struck with some presage of evil, she passionately 
. embraced the boj , .ind bid him what pro\ ed to be an eternal 
adieu This is the point which the painter has depicted, 
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and the passionate distress m the kneeling figure of the 
widowed and already injured Queen is touchingly shown. 

. Amid .his historical work several charming specimens, idea! 
in character, arc scattered, one of the simplest and prettiest 
being the small canvas in the possession of Mrs. Holt, of 
Mossley Hill, “ Her Eyes are with her Thoughts, and they 
are far away." The lightly clad figure in 'white of a young 
girl leans against a fallen sculptured column, and beyond are 
warm shadowed foliage and blue hills. 

D. W. Wynfield, though he never attained to academical 
honours, painted some highly interesting historical scenes with 
a sincere aim to secure truth. Broadly painted and skilfully 
lighted, the “Death of Cromwell” (36 x 60), painted in 1867, 
Is among his more serious scenes. It w’as owned by the late 
Mr. Forster, and bequeathed by him to South Kensington 
Museum. But he more .frequently adopted a lighter vein. 

*' The Rich Widow,” though not recording an historical fact, 
gives a picture of life during the reign of the Second Charles, 
and by the deportment and expression of the several suitors, 
of whom there are five, all of them outwardly at least In 
amiable rivalry, an amusing scene is pictured. “ The Ladies 
Knight,” painted in 1S74, was another of similar shape (ah'^nys 
oblong) (28 X 62), illustrating the custom of a knight's fair 
constituents presenting him with a favour to be worn at some 
approaching contest. “ Whutingfton’s Banquet” was among his 
latest works, painted in 1887, placing on record that interesting 
event of Whittington entertaining King Henry V., and burning 
the King’s own bonds, which represented the money which he , 
and certain of the City Companies had lent to the King. The 
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picture is now in the collection of Mr. James Dole, of 
Bristol. 

Similar in his tendencies, but rarely, if ever, recording an 
historical evend Sir James D. Linton has found subject enough 
in the life of the Middle Ages, either in distinct scenes, such 
as the series possessed by Sir C J. Jacob)'', or in single figures, 
always gracefully and carefully composed ; and although he has 
of late years practised in oil-colours also, his water-colour, with 
which he was originally identified, has perhaps a superior 
attraction to man). Always pleasing in arrangement and satis- 
fying in colour, no better example of his work could be 
pointed to than “ On Guard,” owned by Mr C J. Galloway, 
of Knutsford The pleasant sense of space m the long room, 
and the incidents that engage the eye among the figures around 
the table, give it a value which he is successful In acquiring, 
though perhaps in a less degree, m very many of his works. 
The control of the colour m this particular picture results in 
a gentle and most attractive harmony, and the eye never fails 
to rest on it with a feeling of contentment 

Yeames \vas thirty-one when he produced that very im- 
pressive work of his of " Queen Elizabeth receiving the French 
Ambassador after St Bartholomew's Day” (41 x 66. in 

the colkctton new of Mrs O E Coope. ,n her eharming coumry 
place on the onishirts of Brentwood. Many have been the 
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an i'ntcr\'icw. Nottiing, it is said, could have been more 
and afTTccting than the solemnity of this audience, for silen 
as in the dead of night, reigned throughout the crowd 
apartment, and the courtiers and tidies, clad in mournirlg ai 
ranged on either side, altow'cd the Ambassador to pass witho 
one s.*ilute or favourable look. All this the painter has co 
\cyed with marked success, and to my mind the picture stani 
as one of his best historical records. Two years later 
painted " Lady Jane Grey in the Tower,” now In the Sheffiel 
Corporation Gallerj'. Quaintly dressed, the ten days’ Qticei 
demurely rqjards (he zealous priest, Mnr)''s own cbaplaii 
Feckenham. who endeavours to unfold his doctrines to her, bu 
being a staunch Protestant, hh ministrations do not move her 
The painter has represented her more as the child of sixteen, 
which was her age then, than as the accomplished young lady 
that we see in C. R. Leslie’s picture of her, or in Paul Dela- 
roches, but at the same time he has scarcely caught the face of 
a child who was studious, not to say learned, nor of the innocent 
dignity of one who had the character to admit, and to eloquently 
express, that her offence' was not the having laid her hand on 
the crown, but in not rejecting it with sufficient constancy, and 
that she had erred less through ambition than through reverence 
to her parents. In costume and accessories the greatest pains 
are taken by this painter to secure accuracy. "The Dawn.of- 
the Reformation was exhibited at the same time as the pre- 
ceding work, and illustrates the life of Wycliffe. showing him 
who was called "the morning star of the Reformation” giving 
the poor priests "copies of his translation of the Bible, and , 
bidding them make the'Gosoel known throuphout the land,” 
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Thi? work ka? been admirably engraved and published by 
Messrs. Henrj’ Graves & Co, The Roj'al Academy, out 
of ihe Chantrey Bequest Fund, bought his "Amy Robsart" 
(io8 X 72) in 1877, in which the III fated girl is seen lying 
dead at the foot of the stairs in the soliiaiy' house of Cumnor. 
Outside her lofty room (ns the iheor>' goes) a trap-door had 
been placed, which gave way beneath her as she joyously 
emerged on hearing what she took to be the bugle of Leicester, 
but in reality ^vas the ruse of the treacherous Forster, who 
in the picture is seen, with two others, descending the steep 
stairway and coming towards the prostrate figure. Manchester, 
in 1883, acquired for its Art Gallcr)' the " Prince Arthur and 
•Hubert" (78 x 48); while Liverpool, for the Walker Art 
Galler)*, had purchased three years previously that incident in 
the disturbed times of Charles I. entitled "When did you 
last see your Father?" (78 x 42), which in the e.xpression of 
the faces c.xhibiied much power of delineating character. The 
Art Union reproduced this work, by engraving, for Its sub- 
scribers. Yeames has not confined himself to historical work 
for domestic genre has occupied him frequently. Among the 
best of these examples is the one given by Mr. George 
Schwabe to the City of Hamburg. It is called " The Last 
Bit of Scandal ” An elderly gentleman and a daintily coiffured 
beauty have met m a fashionable London thoroughfare; their 
sedan chairs have been set down in the roadway, and they 
stand chatting The idea of Old London is well given, and 
the whole scone is a touch of the time. • • 

Commencing with.n very distinct leaning towards histo 
Marcus Stone, the son of the well known genre pd„,e, 
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Stone, IS known better at the present da) by his own 
charming: genre, in which, on stately terrace or m well ordered 
garden, he places those dainty scenes illustrative more frequent!) 
of la belle passion ' than of any other sentiment But before 
he took to this path, the page of history had a fascination 
for him, and neter before was that gallant court favourite 
Piers Gaveston so vividl) realized as when in 1S72, the 
painter fi'ied on this page of English history He has made 
him, as history tells us he was, elcgnnt of shape and carnage * 
and has, at the same time^ well imagined the character of 
the thoughtless sovereign Edward 11 m his rich attire and 
impolitic behaviour There is action m the picture, for some 
brilliant sallj of vvit, in which Gaveston often distinguished 
himself, and which calls forth the slender King s shallow laugh 
has hit Its mark among the indignant nobles grouped on the 
right or among the Queen and her ladies, who are seated 
at needlework The sense of room and expanse in the picture 
IS a pleasant feature, accounted for, no doubt, by the broid 
park lands which the terrace overlooks and which is well ifl 
Its place in relation to the figures This work f^S X S4) 
was until recently m the possession of Sfr George Fo\ of 
Elmhurst Lichfield and was at the Guildhall m 1S94 "Le 
Koi est mort Vive le Roi*” similar m shape to the Piers 
Gaveston, and once m the possession of Mr Thomas Tuylor, 
of Aston Rowant, but now owned by hfr Robert Wharton, of 
^\apIIngton Hall Pocklmgton, was painted the-foHowjng jear, 
^873, one of the mast touching incidents of the picture being 
the hound which draws avvaj from the bustle of rojalt) m the 
room towards his hte nristers bed and looks with anxious C)e 
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upon the dead King There have been, of course, many others 
of an historical character from him, and occasionally from 
Shakespeare , but the subjects we are now accustomed to look 
for are those in which some tender emotion is expressed, in 
surroundings which greatly aid its interpretation — a stately 
grove, a broad expanse of lawn, an elegant terrace In shape 
they are usually a narrow upright, about 60 X 27, or a long 
oblong One of the most attractive of the earlier ones of this 
character was the single figure of a pretty girl, seated on a 
long garden bench, in the glow of a sunset, but with signs in 
bench, steps, and elsewhere of a dilapidated estate To woo 
her comes the rich squire of the neighbouring domain, but 
“ II y a toujours un autre,’ and these words are the title 
of the work Then Mr John Aird’s “ Fallen Out " and 
“ Reconciled " came a year or two afterwards, simple of 
theme, and set in quiet woodland In 1888 ‘In Love” 
(43 X 65) was painted, and a very pretty picture it was 
she placidly sewing, he on the opposite side of the rustic 
table gazing intently at her , the pleasant summer air about 
the two in the old fashioned garden The costume of the 
times m which these scenes are laid is of course helpful to 
the pictorial effect — the long thin Empire dress for the lady, 
nd the very picturesque dress of that time for the men 
jometimes only the single figure of a girl is seen, such as 
Garden Flowers ’ of 1890 but more often an incident not 
without drama is given, as m A Passing Cloud’ m 1891, 

T, better still, m Twos Company, Three’s, None” The 
landsome >oung couple are happy enough m their reposeful 
garden, and sadly thoujhtless of the third figure that passes 
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away from them to the left. No point seems to have been 
lost in this agreeable composition; in line and colour it, is 
pictorlally good, and that publishers eagerly seek to reproduce 
examples of this' kind that come from his hand is very easily 
understood. His themes are quiet and entertaining, the efiects 
he gets in his 'garden scenes are most - pleasing for their 
unquestionable grace and delicacy, and his execution has 
always in it that refinement of touch which gives to his 
picture a sense of completeness as a work 'of fine art. 

John Peltie not so much pictured historical event, which 
Indeed he very rarely embarked upon, as probable incidents 
ranging over the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. "The 
Disgrace of Cardinal Wolsey" (39 x 61, 1869) and ‘'The 
.Interview of James II. with the Duke of Monmouth" (1882) 
are among the very few which recorded a distinct circumstance; 
but it was rather in " Terms to the Besieged" (42 X 57 » ^^72). 
or “A Sword and Dagger Fight” {35 X S3. 1S77). or "Dost 
know this Waierfly?” (1883), all of them of telling force of 
the ways and life of the period, that we find he employed 
his art. One of the earliest works I saw of his ..was "Time 
and Place,” a single figure waiting in an out-of-the-way leafy 
spot, sword in hand, for his opponent, with whom he is 
about to fight a 'duel. The ready, determinate face of • 
man plainly tells all that is necessary. This well finished 
little .work has long been and is still in* the possession of , 
Mr. H. J. Turner, by whose kind consent it is reproduced, 
"What d’ye lack,' Madam? what d'ye lack.?" (1861), suggested 
by "The Fortunes of- Nigel,” is one of the quaintest works ^ 
of Pettie. It shows the saucy apprentice of a London 
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mt-rcer slinding outside his master’s booth, and calling the 
attention of the passers by to the \\ ares for sale Messrs 
Virtue have ^^ell engra\cd this In the picture of ** The 
Ri\al Roses’ (aS X 41, 1871) he has drawn on Shakespeare, 
but the way in which he has worked out the various 

characters on llie.canvas makes it a work of keen historical 

interest as a record of the very beginning, as it very 
possibly might have happened of those terrible Wars of 
the Roses which were destined to last for thirty years 

and which almost annihilated the ancient nobility h must 

be noticed what close attention the painter has given in this 
picture to the characters of the respective men who are 
present The scene is in the Temple Gardens date about 
1458 Richard, Duke of York, standing to ihe left plucks 
a white rose, and calls upon those who arc his followers to 
do the like The Duke of Somerset boldly fronting him 
and handsome of mien gathers a red rose and commands 
the supporters of Lancaster to follow him Suffolk stands at 
Somersets right , beside him in thoughtful attitude is a 
lawyer, who seems to foresee the calamitous effect on the 
country of the position taken up by these two haughty and 
determined men Next to him and fronting the spectator is 
Warwick whose powerful support was given to York — a 
gre^t weight, for he was one of those mighty barons (but 
» the last of them) who may be said to have been powerful 
enough to overawe the crown This group of six so picton 
ally arranged with a background so simple and dignified as 
jiieet for so momentous an occasion brings this national 
struggle nearer to realization and of itself tells m its digmtj 

26 
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and bearing, of the painter’s true grasp of the times. . In 
such wor^ as “A Tussle with a Highland Smuggler ” 
(30 X 24, 1868) he shows his great capacity for indicating 
action, for the greatest possible tension is in ‘the forms of 
the wild-looking contrabandist and the' exciseman who has 
got hold of him ; it is a simple of muscle, and the painter 
has left us in doubt as to which is to come off the victor. 
But in “The Death Warrant” (1879) he touches a distinctly 
pathetic chord. In a work which may be pronounced his 
greatest, ■ King ■ Edward VI. is in council, and the- frail 
monarch is having presented to him for signature a warrant 
for the execution of some criminal or political offender. ’ As 
the pen is ‘handed to him, ready dipped in ink wherewith 
to sign, he turns aside in hesitation, and the Ie«ives of the 
white rose he has been absently plucking fall at his feet 
It is a great work, bought by the late J»Ir. George Schwabe, 
and presented by him, with several other fine examples of 
the Modern British School, to the City of Hamburg, where" 
it now hangs in the Museum there. A smaller ' version, 
presumably the finished study, is in the possession^ of Mrs. 
Dyson Perrins. Another powerful work which shows him 
at his best is in the possession of Mr. John Aird, entitled 
"The Palmer," painted in 1883; and "The Chleftaia's Candle- 
sticks" (63 X 45, 1886), owned by Mr. Fitzroy Fletcher, 
suggested by " The Legend of Montrose,” is a remarkably clever, 
^portrayal of the lund effect of torchlight. Two Highlanders 
are standing one on each side of a chair, with drawn swords, 
and each holding aloft a 'blazing torch. When turning to 
lighter veins of work, \shich .he occnstonally did, he was very 
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(Iclightful We need but notice two, “The Step” (31 X 47) 
punted in 1876, and owned now by Mr. H J Turner, is 
full of the preiuest action. A child, with long blue dress 
and plenteous fair hair, is dancing before an elderly lady in 
black, who sits in a high-backcd chair, with her' left hand 
resting on a stick in “Two Strings to Her Bow” a 
sprightly coquette is coming along a lane, with jojous 
step, between two young gallants, a hand resting on the 
arm of each, and her smile c\identlj .is much for one as 
the other What is so charming here too is the sense of 
movement This work belongs to the Corporation of Glasgow, 
and those who knew Pettic well do not fail to recognize m 
It three who were very dear to him Peitic painted also 
several portraits, brilliant m quality, and some of them m 
costume A much loved man was Pettie, and his death m 
Februar) 1893, three, was a great loss 

“A Scotsman among Scots w.is our lost friend John Pettie’ 
These were Leightons words at the Rojal Academy dinner 
in the following May 

“ The Armada in Sight was one of the chief pictures 
instrumental in bringing Seymour Lucas to the front as a 
painter of history AbsoJutefy correct in his costumes, to 
which he has devoted unstinted time and application, his 
pictorial capacity enables him at the same time to put forward 
' a scene, momentous or tranquil, so as to stamp it on the 
mind as being as near to the Gict as it could well be, and it 
IS these attributes which make his historic il work so valuable 
. apart from its interest It was on July 19th, 1588, that the 
formidable Spanish armament, extending over a length of 
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seven miles, was sighted off the Lizard, .md when the news 
arrived at Plymouth, Drake and some of his olKcers were 
amusing themselves with bowls on the Hoe A great mani- 
festation of alacnty to put to sea was checked by Drake, 
who laughingly declared that the match should be played out, 
as there was plenty of time to win the game and beat the 
Spaniards too This touch of character in “the fiery 'Drake," 
himself the dread of the Spaniards, and for whose head the 
King of Spam had ofifered 20,000 ducats, is well displajed 
b) Lucas m the assured demeanour of the great admiral, 
who stands, ball in hand, ready to play, and gently repelling 
at the same time the protest which the aged but less confident 
officer is making The work was acquired by the National 
Art Gallery of Sydney Some years later, in 1889, appeared 
another work in which Drake was conspicuous It was 

called ‘The Surrender, and Drake is receiving, on board 
the Revenge the sword of Pedro de Valdez, who was m 
command of one of the ships of the Armada, and who 
surrendered as soon as he became aware who it was who 
had him in chase This work (37 x 60) is m the possession 
of Mr John Paddon Another of the Armada pictures 

showed the Spanish side the kneeling figure of King Philip 
in the Hscurial no one daring to speak to him, so affected 
was he at the dire failure of his enterprise The Elizabethan 
penod IS the earliest period Lucas seems to have dealt 
with in English history, of which a quieter scene is intro 
duced m ‘The Favourite (54 X 84) painted m 1882, showing 
the false and ambitious Leicester entering an apartment in 
which are iwattcng courtiers, ambitious also md envious 
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too, of the favour he enjoys in Elizabeth’s eyes “A Whip 
for Van Tromp” (65x48), ‘‘Charles I before Gloucester” 
(i88j), and “St. Paul’s, ” showing the King’s visit to Wren, 
ably set forth those of the Stuart period ‘'After Culloden ” 
(56 X 77), showing a party of soldiers entering a smithy, 
where stands a well conditioned horse, a picture of vigorous 
action, belongs to 1884, and was acquired by the Royal 
Academy From the Chantrey Bequest Fund “Louis XI,” 
exhibited in 1890, is one of the few in which foreign histoiy is 
dealt with, but the French peasant, neat m her attire, receiving 
beneath her humble roof the sinister King, so widely dreaded, 
and who sits complacently down— the little images of saints, as 
was his wont, affixed to his cap — is naturally portrayed He 
would often, as history tells, enter unaccompanied some simple 
cottage talking with its inmates and accepting their hospitality 
VVhat pictures for the historical painter the much dreaded and 
scatesmanlikt monarch affords of a life never free from vicissi 
tude, danger, and momentous political event, yet how seldom 
a picture illustrative of it is seen on the Academy walls and 
he lived, too, at a time when brilliant indeed >vere the arms 
and accoutrements of war, the banners and the tapestnes, 
and the dresses, varied in colour .uid ships, of the ladies of 
the period R Scott Liuder, RSA, pictured lum once m 
a york (41 X 53) entitled “Louts XI . Quentin Durward, and 
the Countess of Croye ’ and caught admirably the sinister aspect 
of the monarch 

Another painter imbued with historical feeling, and working 
With the intent to produce a record of past events more interesting 
than momentous as like to truth as the most painstaking literary 
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lesigns, ha*! repeatedly found some of his most attractive 
ubjects, not in the highways, but in the byways of history. 
V man must be somewhat of a reader to thoroughly appreciate 
jira. How many times, I wonder, has the actual scene of the 
‘Execution of Mar>’ Queen of Scots ’’been pictured? But this 
).iinter seizes the less terrible, but the more pathetic spectacle 
:onnected with that event, which only the more studious would 
ecognize. He shows her, almost with overtvhelming solemnity, 
ying de^id in the upper room to which she had been carried 
iftdr her execution. . Absolute truth to history has been sought' 
ind recorded in a ver>' realistic way in the picture. Here the 
Queen lies, dressed as she herself had wished “ as for a festival," 
her robe of black brocaded satin over a gown of crimson velvet, 
of which costume, with the green billiard cloth with which she 
svas covered, the painter has naturally taken full advantage in 
his pictorial effect. This picture was painted in 1868, and was 
exhibited at the Academy under the sufficient title ** Mary 
Stuart, 1587." The poor curate of Hoole, John Horrocks, 
early in the seventeenth century, was also a subject that had 
attraction for him, and he has recorded his famous experiment 
in connection with the transit of Venus in a picture entitled 
“'The Pounder oT 'English Astronomy” (30 X 40), now in the 
Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool, presented to that institution 
by, Mr. C. W. Jones, of that city. 

Events nearer his own time have also engaged him 1 
“ Hougoumont on the Day after Waterloo,' painted in 1886 ; 
“ Nelson. leaving England for the Last Time,' painted in 1888 ; 
and ” The Explosion at the Cashmere Gate,” painted in 1881,— 
his work on the Academy walls of 1896 reverting, however, 
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Study and investigation can enable him, is Eyre Crowe, pupil of 
the famous Frenchman Delaroche, who was mentioned a page or 
two back With him he went to Rome, then into the Ro>a] 
Academ) schools, and his first picture appeared on the w’alls 
of that institution half a century ago All his work is 
characterized by honesty of efibrt, which in some of his 
pictures closely resembles that of his master, and thongh 
sometimes dry and hard in his execution, with apparently 
little delight m colour, his aim in rendering fact is sincere 
with consequent valuable results He h'ls deviated in his career 
from the purely historical by indulging in occasional work of 
a domestic genre character , but the productions by which he 
IS best known and upon which his reputation will rest are 
those to which he has devoted his decided capacit) for depicting 
histor) Onl) the more prominent of his works can be touched 
on here His *' Defoe in the Pillory,” for instance, painted in 
1863 owned bj Mr J L Newall, of Ongar, gives a record 
of a period which has been comparative!) but tattle dealt with 
by artists and which is consequently of great interest, being 
as It also IS a little off the '%th of familiar historical incident 
This picture, with others of that epoch, such as *‘Whitefield 
Preaching m Moorfields, doubtless cost the painter much 
reading of such books as are not alwajs ready at hand, and 
to this is due several others of his interesting and well thought 
out works E M Ward, Cope and Maclise dealt skilfull) 
with events in this country which stand prominently out, but 
like John Ashton, the author who delights to dwell on such 


records as exist of the “Social Life of Queen Anne,’ so n)ri.» 


Crowe With more resemblance to Elmore and Egg in hi* 
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designs, hns repeatedly found some of his most attractive 
subjects, not in the highways, but in the byways of history. 
A man must be somewhat of a raider to thoroughly appreciate 
him. I low many times, I wonder, has the actual scene of the 
“Execution of Marj* Queen of Scots "been pictured? But this 
painter seizes the less terrible, but the more pathetic spectacle 
connected with that event, which only the more studious would 
recognize. He shows her, almost with overwhelming solemnity, 
lying de,id in the upper room to which she had been carriec; 
after her c.xecution. Absolute truth to history has been soughi 
and recorded in a ver)* realistic way in the picture. Here the 
Queen lies, dressed tis she herself had wished “ as for a festival,’ 
her robe of black brocaded s.itin over a gown of crimson velvet, 
of which costume, with the green billiard cloth with which she 
was covered, the painter ba.s naturally taken full advantage in 
his pictorial eflect. Tliis picture was painted in 1868, and wa.s 
exhibited at the Academy under the sufficient title “ Mary 
Stuart, 1587." The poor curate of Hoole, John Horrocks, 
early in the seventeenth century, was also a subject that had 
raction for him, and he has recorded his famous e.xperiment 
connection with the transit of Venus in a picture entitled 
The Founder of Ent^ish. Astronomy,” f?P-X Ap.\j,now in the 
Talker Art Gallery at Liverpool, presented to that institutior 
r, Mr. C, \V. Jones, of that city. 

Events nearer his own time have also engaged him ; 
Hougoumont on the Day after Waterloo,” painted in i8S$ 
Nelson leaving England for the Last Time," painted in 1888 ; 
id “ The Explosion at the Cashmere Gate," painted in 1881, — 
is work on the Academy walls of 1896 reverting, however. 
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to e-irlier times in a thoroughly well studied picture of the 
se\cn brothers drawing lots for the Guelph succession at Celle 
AD 1592 Thoroughly investigating every detail of his subject, 
he resembles m this respect his late distinguished brother Sir 
Joseph Crowe, to whom the world is indebted for those 
instructive and serviceable \olumcs upon early Flemish and 
Italian painters 

One IS accustomed to associate humour with Mr Marks’s 
work , but wherever it appears, ic is humour of a kind whose 
very quaintness, set as his subjects in a great part are m 
medieval times, shows the serious side of the man, his close 
studj of the Middle Ages and the original grasp he has of 
Its characteristics Like many other punters, one of the works 
which rank among his best was painted just after he was fort) , 
but, with the gentle humour that animates it, there is associated, 
in this instance a touch of saintly devotion This is " St Francis 
Preaching to the Birds painted in 1870 It is a curious 
scene My little brothers, said the saint, ‘ you should Io\e 
and praise the Author of jour being, who has clothed }OU with 
plumage, and given you wings with whurh to fly wherever 
you will You were the first created of all animals He 

preserved your race m the Ark He has given the pure 
atmosphere for your dwelling place You sow not neither do 
you reap Without any care of your own He gives you lofty 
trees to build your nests m and watches over your young • 
Therefore give praise to your bountiful Creator The scene 
IS laid m a tranquil landscape and the earnest monk m 
austere garb talks to the birds as if they were people The . 
stud) of birds has occupied the painter to the extent of 
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identifjmg him distinctly with them, and he has been the 
exponent of the feathered tribe m no less a measure than 
Landseer was of animals Both m oil and water colour, when 
not being pictures in themselves, they have formed an important, 
and at times (as in the " St Francis ") a controlling element, 
in very many of his works “ The Princess and the Pelicans ” 
and “ The Lady and the Cranes ” are also illustrative of this, 
and are distinguished for their quiet harmony of colour and 
medieval spirit “ Convocation and (coming to more modern 
times) ‘*An Episcopal Visitation” both display his sympathy 
with the bird creation , and m the last named work he introduces 
a bishop taking note of a cage of birds at some zoological 
garden In neither of these is a touch of humour absent , and 
It occurs, but in lesser degree, m Mrs Holts “Treatise on 
Parrots’ in Mr H J Turners “Apothecary,” and in “The 
Ornithologist,’ belonging to Mrs Thwaites In all of these 
too a vast amount of excellent still life painting is introduced, 
m order the more fully to tell the story that attaches to some 
central figure ^ 

The works that are exceedingly interesting to many, from 
the hand of this painter are those to which he gives some such 
title as ‘ A Page of Rabelais or “Cowper at OIney” To 
me his truest and best feeling is shown here The humour 
of the figure by the till hedgerow, m the first named of these 
• reading as he walks from the little book over which his imagma 
tion bubbles into smiles is worth much of his studious still life 
painting and shows tilt human animation with which he can 
.endow his simply garbed figures You can read the mind of 
the tralking reader just as he rends his book, and withal he 
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takes care of himself, for he walks at the side of the road, 
out 'of the .way of any wheels, for he is palpably engrossed. 
The Cowper at Olney ” 1 have often wished to see again. 
I do not know if any larger version exists of this work : 1 
am" acquainted only with one, small in size, about i8 X 20i 
which 1 saw at Christie’s in iS88. It was sold then from 
the collection of a Mr. S. D. Schloss ; but the trim garden, 
the old-fashioned arbour, and the touches .ev'ery where that 
spoke of the .appearance a garden would present at the 
commencement of the last centur)% were so strikingly in 
accord with the idea one has of the poet and his surroundings 
that the remembrance of this little work remains pleasantly 
with me, and I can see now the frail figure, with its curious 
cap and meditating step. 

As a painting of history' one of the most remarkable of recent 
works is Abbey's “ Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and the Lady 
Anne.” His drawngs for Harpers and other publishers, more 
particularly of the Shakespearian series, have made him a ready 
adept at costume and arrangement, and this has served him well 
in what appears to be one of his earliest paintings of a direct 
historical character. Processions are always interesting pic- 
torially, but not easy of arrangement, and only an artist with 
much experience in composition could have dealt so ably wth 
this particular scene. There is immense scope for dranvi m 
it. The fair lady's husband has been murdered by the man« 
who now WOOS her, and he, a marriage ring in one hand, and 
in the other a sword, with which he would have her slay him 
if she refuse him, urges his suit as he follows Avith, assured 
stride the tender crape-veiled figure. The host of followers, 
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an uncountable mass, march solemnly along their way to 
Chertse>, whither they be*if the body of the King, Henry VI , 
of whose murder this arch wooer is also gravely suspected 
The pageant is a splendid one, as splendid m its ceremonial as 
the latter years of the fifteenth century would admit In spite 
of the number who are clothed m black alone, the two chief 
characters boast colour enough, that of Lady Anne being dealt 
with skilfully by the web, as it were, of flimsy mourning which 
covers most, but not all, of the costly crimson and ermine 
that attire the slender form, and whose w’lll, despite the small 
clenched fist with which she now repels him is 
to resist his advances This work, difficult JO 
been entrusted to M Leopold Flameng, the famous French 
etcher by the Art Union of London, by whom it will be 
presented to their subsenbers 

It may be assumed that it was by ‘ The Babylonian Marriage 
Market ’ (68 x 120) m 1875 that Edwin Long [1829—1891] pupil 
of John PhiUip, secured his associateship of the Royal Academy 
the following year The picture made a considerable stir with 
the public, not it may be concluded, for its technical qualities 
as a high work of art but for the attraction that lay m the 
subject It was a skilfully thought out theme, and it was 
naturally of wide human tnt«-est It was an ingenious process 
by .which the Babylonians contrived to find husbands for all 
their young women ‘ The greatest beauty was put up first, 
and knocked down to the highest bidder, then the next in 
the order of comeliness, and so on to the damsel who was 
.equidistant between beauty and plainness, who was gi\en 
away gratis Then the least plain was put up and knocked 


unable finalK 
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Spain He is depreciating the volume which he is being per 
suaded to buy On the wall at the side is a cup of holy 
water, and such sunlight as finds its way m effectively reveals a 
pile of old books Ably this little work, invested with distinct 
humour, bears out its title ** * It is nought, it is nought,’ saith 
the buyer, but when he is gone his way, then he boasteth ” 

Of sounder technique is Mr Burgess’s work, displayed m 
Its best points in the large work, also m the possession of 
the Royal Holloway College, ‘ Licensing Beggars in Spam ” 
(48 X 76, 1876) It IS full of incident m its record of an old 
Spanish custom, presumably still m vogue Apart from Spanish 
subjects, of which many of his chief works are composed, 
there are others, such more especially as “ The Professor and 
his Pupil’ (37 X 47, 1880), which has great charm the aristo 
cratic boy idly lying back m the deep chair, amusing himsell 
with a large dog, while the professor m forgetfulness of his, 
charge scans on his own account the large globe in geographical 
research It is a pretty theme, and among his most engaging 
works, both in its reasonableness of idea and its manner of 
depiction 

History viewed more or less m the light of romance, and 
at the same time, as far as may be, in consistence with fact, 
has occupied many painters James Archer, of the Scottish 
Academy, has interpreted with poetic feeling the legendary stones 
of King Arthur, and in his large work of " Peter the Hermit ’ 
(72 X 96, 18S3) has most instructively recorded that stirring 
time in English history , and Robert Herdman, G W Joy, 
Christian Symons, and E Blair -Leighton have each portrayed 
with graceful hand such events of the past a ^ ud thunsdves 
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down to the gallant who would marry her For the. smallest 
consideration, and so on till even the plainest was got rid 
of to some cynical worthy who preferred lucre to looks. By 
transferring to the scale of the 'ill-favoured the prices paid for 
the fair, beauty was made to endow ugliness, and the rich man’s 
taste was the poor man’s gain.” The scene placed on canvas 
as we now know it looks simple enough in composition, but 
the account of it, read from Herodotus, presents difficulties of- 
arrangement for any artist the rostrum, the platform, the 
marketable girls, and the purchasing audience have all to be 
.groped for, and this the artist has very dexterously^ contrived 
to do randrshoulsLexcep^n be taken, « it certainly was at the 
time of the exhibition of the picture, to the plain and comely 
women sitting with their backs to the ’scene of action, allowance 
must be made, the more so as It enables the spectator to judge 
for himself as to the relative beauty of the women. The p’ainter 
received, it is said, £1,700 for the’work, but seven years later 
it >\as sold at Christie’s to the Roj-al Holloway College 
Egham, for ^6,615. The painter was prompted by the success 
of this work to produce others similar in character, and " The 
Gods and their Makers ” (57 x 93. 1878). “ An Egyptian Feast." 
(74 X 148, 1S77), and “An Ancient Custom" (187S) followed. 
One of his more recenr .atuJ Jiis Best is “ Diana 

or Christ?” (g6 X 102), belonging, to Mrs. Thwaites. .Of 
smaller work, a charming head of a young lady, or rather • 
portrait sketch, was shown in 1S77 , it bore simply the initials 
M. F. R. , and in Mr. Coltart's collection is an example 
which has more attraction for many than his laigcr and more. 
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Spain. He is depreciating (be volume which he is being per- 
suaded to buy. On the wall at the side is a cup of holy 
N>.iter, and such sunlight as finds its way tti efTectivcly revtuils a 
pile of old books. Ably this little work, invested with distinct 
humour, bears out its title : ‘"It is nought, it i:t nought.’ 5.iith 
the buyer, but when he is gone his way, then he bo.istetli.” 

Of sounder technique is Mr. Burgess’s work, displayed in 
its best points in the large work, also in the possession of 
the Roy.il Holloway College. “Licensing Beggars in Spain” 
(4S X 76. 1876). It is full of incident in its record of an old 
Spanish custom, presumably still in vogue. Apart from Spanish 
subjects, of which many of his chief works are composed, 
there arc others, such more especially .is “The Professor and 
his Pupil” (37 X 47. 1880}, which h.is great cliarm ■ the aristo- 
cratic boy idly lying back in the deep chair, amusing himself 
Mith a large dog, >shile the professor in forgetfulness of his 
charge scans on his oNvn account the large globe in geographical 
research. It is a pretty theme, and among his most engining 
works, both in its rc<isonablencss of idea and its m<inner of 
depiction 

History viewed more or less in the light of romance, and 

the same time, as (Hr as may be, in consistence with fact, 
has occupied many painters. James Archer, of the Scottish 
Academy, has interpreted with poetic feeling the legendary stories 
of King Arthur, and in his large ivork of “ Peter the Hermit ” 
I72 X 96, 1883) has most instructively recorded that stirring 
m English history, and Rd>ert Herdman, G. W. Joy, 
-Christian Symons, and E. Blair Leighton have each portrayed 
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lo their mstmciac outlook Iht admiriblt, Mar> Queen of Scots 
series by Herdnnn, the touching representation of ‘Cordelia 
by Joy in the picture owned by the Leeds Corporation thu 
vigorous rendering by Chrisiiin Symons of ‘ Mirgnret of Anjou 
and the Robber , .ind the Confession il by Blair Leighton 
(1886) belonging to Colonel Bindley or his ‘Lady Godiv i 
(50 X 60, 189a) presented to Leeds by Mr Boston or that 
charming idyll of eighteenth century social life “ Launched in 
Life show these painters perhaps at iheir best the last n imed 
i work in which in very bright sunshine the newly wedded 
pair beneath i silken cinopy art being rowed away across the 
gentle river tide 

Robert Hillingford in his military nnd other pieces has 
perhaps kept more often to recorded fact and such works of his 
as The Duchess of Richmonds Ball on the E\e of Waterloo 
exhibited in 1893 valuable records apart from their interest 
mg character but Herbert Schmalz is too poetic il in vem to be 
encumbered by the restrictions of historical accuracy and in his 
romantic renderings of such subjects as Sir Galahad (61 X 4^ 
1881) Too Late (62 x 100 1S84) and better than either of 
these Elaine (26 x 36 1885) much tender feeling is shown 
and the spirit of the theme is invariably there The like may 
be said of the work he has done in the East Some of the 
scenes he there painted small and unimportant though he 
may think them have their virtue and Rachels Tomb or 
Bethany the Home of Mary and Martha convey much in 
their artistic portrayal of these sacred spots When we read 
in the words of Jacob As for me when I came from Padan 
Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan in the way 
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and I buried her there in the way of Ephrath,” the plain 
Saracenic monument which the painter depicts having itself 
no claim to antiquity, but marking by’ a consensus of authority 
the actual site of her grave, is possessed to the full with 
hallowed associations, which, far from being disturbed by any 
forced effect on the part of the painter, are emphasized by 
the skilfui repose he has brought into the work. Following 
religious themes, too, the excellent and studious work done 
by Mr. T. M. Rooke should not be forgotten. “The Storj’ 
of Ruth,” a work of exquisite care and finish, in three panels, 
each 26 X 13. bought by the Chantrey Tnistees in 1877, and 
“ Ahab’s Coveting," belonging to Mr. Merton Russell Cotes, 
the narrative told in six panels, are among the best of his 
w’ork, which, it may be said, is always thoughtfully and most 
diligently w’orked out, with no regard evidently of the time 
spent upon it. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Genrt: pciinters of many tendencies and styles have borne 
witness in the British School to the effect of Wilkie’s art. the 
two Faeds, Thomas and John (the former a pupil of the latter), 
Joseph Clark, Le Jeune, Hardy, E. J. Gregory, and man} 
others shining conspicuously in this particular wTilk. Thomas 
Faed has been a verj* popular favourite with the present 
generation, from the time when in 1853 his “ Mitherless 
Bairn,” now in the hlelboume Galleiy, attracted attention to 
htm. Some touching human truth has been invariably looked 
for, and seldom with disappointment, in his canvases, devoid in 
many instances of actual pathos, but always serious. His larger 
works of thirty or f^oriy years ago made a tride impression. 
“Sunday in the Backwoods of Canada” (40 X 60) was one of 
these in the Rojal Academy of 1859. Outside a loghouse on 
the edge of some Canadian wood two families who have 
migrated (hither are listening to one of the number who 
is reading from a Bible The sickly girl who is leaning 
back in the ^soode^ armchair is referred to in a letter the 
painter received from Canada, which apparently suggested the 
picture. It said: “We ore all well except Jeannie, and as ■ 
happy as can be considering ‘the countrj' and ties we have ^ 
left. Poor Jcannic is sadly chang«l; her only song now fs, 
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’ wny leit 1 my hame?'” The picture ably illustrates the 
faculty for colonization possessed by the individuals of this 
countr)', which has .so enormously developed since the Queen 
came to the throne. With them they carry their home life, 
habits, and customs, .and, save poor Jeannie, the entire 
group is depicted as cncigedc and hopeful. It belonged at 
first to .Mr.* Houldsworth, and from him went to Lord 
Cheylesmore, whence it 'passed to Lord Mount-Stephen, who 
generously made a gift of it to the Art Association of 
I^Iontreal. Another work of considerable importance about this 
time was “ From Dawn to Sunset,” finished in 1861, and 
dealing, but in quite a different way from Mulready in his 
” Seven Ages," with the various ages and stages of life. 
This work is probably looked upon as showing the painter at 
his best, in his power, arrangement, technique, and colour. 
Works always illustrative of the humbler walks in life have 
come in plenty, with a happy spontaneity, from his hand. 
“His Only Pair" (14 x 18), which shows the careful motheV 
repairing the stocking of a little lad who sits waiting not too 
patiently for its completion, is a beautiful piece of painting, 
owned now, I believe, by Mr. Abel Buckley, and bearing the 
lines from Burns's “Cotter’s Saturday Night”:— 

“ The mother with her needle and her shears, 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weal’s the new *’ ; 

and Mr. Charles Gassiot has two small pleasing works, full 
of a pretty’ play of feeling, one of which is entitled “ Too 
Young to be Married." One will shortly find its way to 
^ihe nation through the munificence of Mr. Henry Tate “ 
“The Silken Gown” (37 b x 30), which until 1888 was 
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in the Merton llnll Collection; and Mrs. Thn’aites otvn^ 
the example (42x57), entitled “Worn Out," that so im- 
pressed the public in 1870. A carpenter has watched by 
the bedside of his sick child through the night, and the 
grey dawn finds him “worn out" and sunk in sleep, his 
head on the hard rail of the chair. 1 remember two 
factory girls standing by this picture when it was at the 
Guildhall ill 1890. and after reading the description from 
the catalogue, one of them made the telling comment to 
her companion as her eyes dwelt again on the work, “Its 
not always the clothes that shows the heart, is it?” 

John Fned, six years the senior of Thomas, has practised 
entirely in Scotland, but many of his works are scattered 
among the private collections of England. In sentiment akin 
to his brother Thomas, he has embarked frequently upon 
subjects outside the area of domestic genre, and in^his “Queen 
Margaret” (1861), "The Morning before Flodden ” (*874). 
and others of like character has brought historical events 
vividly and conscientiously before the eye. But his true vein 
of a homely scene and character of his own time is always a 
welcome enjoyment. *• Annie's Trj’st,” painted on panel 
(20 X 18), apart from being a beautiful piece of workmanship, 
has in it a ring of genuine poetr)’, felt in a still greater degree 
by the lines attached to ft . 

“Your hand is caald as sna^, Annie, ' 

Your cheek is wan and white 
tVhal gars >e tremble sae, Annie? 

WTiat makes jour e’e sae bright?” 

True Scotsman, as he is. Bums has often been the source of 
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The thought of “ Annie's To'st ’* calls to mind that 
ouching work of Thomas ‘Duncan’s [1807 — 1845] which 
•Mr. Sheepshanks bought and gave to the nation, "The 
Waefu’ Heart." How thoroughly well painted it is. with a 
true chord of human feeling — the young heart-stricken wife 
of Auld Robin Gray seated there by the hearth, an echo, as 
Only a true painter could give, of those lines of Lady Anne 
Lindsay from which the picture was drawn : — 

“1 gang like a'ghaist and I catena to spin, 

1 darena tfalnk of Jamie, for that would be a sin *' 

Duncan painted it when he was thirty-four, and four years 
later his promising life was brought to a close. 

Simple in manner, and with no startling amount of origin- 
^ity, blit often with a sincere touch of feeling at once recog- 
nized, the work of Joseph Clark constitutes a contribution 
to the Reign, in genre work of much that is admirable. That 
with the capacity of painting a picture like "The Sick Child" 
he should have been tempted at times to work of a com- 
paratively trivial character is so much lost from a painter 
whose best work delights us. He knows, as well as all 
other painters, that a lad’s knickerbockers and sailor jacket 
lall ill in a work of art, and though a picture like " PIa> mates," 
exhibited in 1891, has its pathetic side in the white little 
invalid's face and the overhanging tenderness of the mother, 
it is too neutralized by the remaining element of the compo- 
sition. In the Academy preceding, however (1S90), in "The 
Cup that Cheers,” he has a subject more to his mind, and 
.the three old women by the homely fireside is a true picture 
* ' ■ ■ — nr, vv^v forced, and of 
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ssufhctcnt incident to inikc it in cntert lining little uork It 
must be xclmitted thit it is not oisy to find subjects for the 
genre painter of this class without either -ippenling to the 
pathetic or striying into the trivial but a subject is often 
encountered when it is least looked for no more striking 
instance of this being found than in Horsleys 'Bankers 
Parlour to which work allusion h is been made on an earlier 

page The subject m this case was given where the painter 
would never have thought of looking for one — in the interior 
of i London bank — and which resulted in a work which 
if not the best is among the most successful and agreeable 
of his productions and ts full of incident and pictorial charm 
How The Sick Child of Joseph Clarks was brought about 
It would be curious to know Possibl) m that case there 
was some suggestive incident but whether or no the work 
IS among his best owned now b> Mr H J Turner and 
shows the painters individuality and finer characteristics 

Painting m a lighter vein with a touch of humour not 
to say comedy m his work Erskine Nicol showed an earlj 
sympathy with the class of genre m which the Faeds his 
contemporaries were de\ eloping their talent but the emotion 
in his works never reached the depth of theirs In colour 
he was vigorous and in composition broad and effectue He 
seldom if ever touched a chord of deep human feeling’ os 
John Faed did m Annies Tryst or Thomas m Worn 
Out The record of some practical possibly some stirring 
event such as The Siorm at Sea {iSyS) which comes as 
nearly to the pathetic as he could command or the narration 
of some incident which admitted of hjmorous treatment like 
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the “ Both Puzzled," indicates broadly the range of his subjects, 
though not unfrequently there was neither pathos nor humour 
in his work, but the working out merely, yet nevertheless 
ably, of an everyday ^ct. An instance of this is the admirable 
“ China Merchant,” a display of vigorous humanity in the 
persons of the ’ comely couple, man and woman ; and the 
very excellence of modern still-life painting in the crocker)*- 
ware they are offering for sale. This work is among the 
painter’s finest efforts, I remember its force and colour well, 
though I have not seen it since its exhibition at the Academy 
many years * ago. Several of his works are in private 
collections in America. Mrs. VV. H. Vanderbilt has his 
"Paying the Rent," painted in 1879, and the Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington, has “ Padd/s Mark," that humorous piece 
of Irish life. 

Bearing resemblance to Clark w'as A. H. Burr, who in 
such work as the scene from “ Dorn," shown at the Academy 
in 1863, honestly endeavours to interpret the poet. In the 
picture he gives the simple cottage room, and the sad old 
man whose grandson babbles ••for the golden seal." Millais, 
in his two illustrations of the poem, showed in one case the 
angr>’ contest between father and son, and in the other the 
heartbreaking finale, uhen the two women and the old man 
are reunited. But Burr gives the quieter and intermediate 
aspect of the poem, where all that the old man h.is left is 
his dead son’s child, with whom he is plajing, when the 
door-latch is lifted and the figures of Dora .and M.ar)' appear. 
Homely arc the surroundings, and natural are the attitudes 
and expressions, with .1 true ,ippreci.ition of the vcr&e. Burr 
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occasionally was quite _ Webster-Hke, and in his “Caught 
Napping" found a subject which ably came to his hand; 
not that it had the feeling that touches some of his other 
work, but it was true, and had an innocent humour in it 
that claimed attention. 

Different in manipulation, and of a. mind' that recalls to 
us the gentle disposition of the poet Cowper, the genre 
painter F. D. Hardy, addicted in early life to music, found 
later his true vocation in creating with unobtrusive hand 
those painstaking little compositions that have ,ahvays in them 
just sufficient of incident to make them as engaging almost 
as Wilkie'si and with a breadth and completion of workman- 
ship, more especially in shadowed rooms, of Van Ostade. 
He had produced several of excellent character, generously 
noted by the public, before he painted in 1862 the^ little 
gem which a few years afterwards sold at Christie’s for 
three times the sum he was paid for It. This was “ The 
Sweep," small in size, as all his are, now in the possession 
of Mrs. James Taylor, of Rendcomb Park, Gloucestershire. 
The eye is satisfied with the entertainment provided in this 
little work, the interest in the theme of which is intensified 
in the artistic view by the sound execution. The peculiar 
tone of red that in some way falls so well in many of 
Hardy's pictures is very pleasing in this one, and against 
•the white nightdresses of the startled children the blackness 
of the mysterious visitor is especially effective. He has not 
been a painter of many pictures ; their execution must of 
necessity have demanded time, for he was never careless, , 
and appears never to have been content unless he gave his 
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I^est. Mrs. Thwaites, of Addison Road, has an admirable 
example, “ In Memoriam,” and Mr. George Gurney, of East- 
bourne, possesses one that ranks among his finest, “ Reading 
the Will, painted in 1868, and until 1S74 in the collection 
of the late J. W. Eden. This represented the painter in 
the Guildhall Exhibition of 1897, Here the red appears in 
the tablecloth with characteristic effect, and the figures present 
in the picture have a degree of refinement and gentleness 
of character which is very marked. “ A Wedding Breakfast ” 
^nd “A Quartette Party” (Royal Academy, 1872), both some- 
what larger works, the latter 29 x 40, were in Baron Grant's 
collection, and are counted among Hardy’s best works. 

Le Jeune, now on the retired list of Associates, began his 
public career in 1840; he was then but twenty, and passing 
through a phase of Scriptural and Shakespearian art, in which 
“The Infancy of Moses” (28x36), ''The Sermon on the 
Mount," and " Ruth and Boaz ” were characteristic examples, 
developed into the painter of those quiet domestic scenes by 
which for the last thirty years he has been known, adopting 
subjects the occasional triviality of which has been amply 
compensated for by their tender feeling and beautiful finish. 
“The Wounded Robin" w'as one of these, painted in 1864. 

Beautiful, too, is the genre work of Mrs Alma Tadcma, 
charming in theme always, and with a dainty completeness 
that delights the eye , gems of work mostly, set frequently 
in what to the English eye seem quaint surroundings, 'but 
picturing with facile hand the more refined side of Dutch 
domestic life — the tasteful room, elegance without display, com- 
fort, warmth, and heart in it all. Take, .as an example, the 



occasionally quite ^ Webster-like, and in his “ Caught 

Napping" found a subject which ably came to his hand; 
not that it had the fGcVmg that couches some of his other 
work, but it was true, and had an innocent humour in it 
that claimed attention. 

Different in manipulation, and of a. mind' chat recalls to 
us the gentle disposition of the poet Cowper, the genre 
painter F. D. Hardy, addicted in early life to music, found 
later his true vocation in creating with unobtrusive hand 
those painstaking little compositions that have. always in them' 
just sufficient of incident to make them as engaging almost 
as Wilkie’s, and with a breadth and completion of workman- 
ship, more especially in shadowed rooms, of Van Ostade. 
He had produced several of excellent character, generously 
noted by the public, before he painted in 1862 the^ little 
gem which a few years afterwards sold at Christie’s for 
three times the sum he was paid for it. This was “ The 
Sweep,” small in size, as all his are, now in the possesion 
of Mrs. James Taylor, of Rendcomb Park, Gloucestershire. 
The eye is satisfied with the entertainment provided in this 
litde work, the interest in the theme of which is intensified 
in the artistic view by the sound execution. The peculiar 
tone of red that in some way falls so well in many of 
Hardy's pictures is very pleasing in this one, and against 
“the white nightdresses of the startled children the blackness 
of the mysterious visitor is especially effective. He has not 
been a painter of many picture ; their execution must of 
necessity have demanded time, lor he was never careless, , 
and appears never to have been content unless he gave his 
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3est. Mrs. Thvvaites, of Addison Road, has an admirable 
example, “ In Memorlam,” and Mr. George Gurney, of East 
3ourne, possesses one that ranks among his finest, “ Reading 
he Will,” painted m ,1868, and until 1S74 in the collectior 

the late J. W. Eden. This represented the painter ir 
.he Guildhall Exhibition of 1897. Here the red appears ir 
the tablecloth with characteristic effect, and the figures preseni 
in the picture have a 'degree of refinement and gentleness 
af character which is very marked. “A Wedding Breakfast’ 
md “A Quartette Party" (Royal Academy, 1S72), both some- 
what larger works, the latter 29 X 40, were in Baron Grant’s 
collection, and are counted among Hardy’s best works. 

Le Jeune, now on the retired list of Associates, began his 
public career in 1840 ; he was then but twenty, and passing 
through a phase of Scriptural and Shakespearian art, in which 
"The Infancy of Moses” (28x36), "The Sermon on the 
Mount," and "Ruth and Boaz” were characteristic examples, 
developed into the painter of those quiet domestic scenes by 
which for the last thirty years he has been known, adopting 
subjects the occasional triviality of which has been amply 
compensated for by th«r tender feeling and beautiful finish. 
"The Wounded Robin” was one of these, painted in 1864. 

Beautiful, too, is the genre work of Mrs. Alma Tadema, 
charming in theme always, and with a dainty completeness 
that delights the eye , gems of wrt)rk mostly, set frequently 
m what to the English eye seem quaint surroundings, ’but 
picturing with facile hand the more refined side of Dutch 
domestic life — the tasteful room, el^ance without display, com- 
fort, warmth, and heart in it all Take, tts an example, the 
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little work of “ Fireside Fartcies,” painted, I think, about five 
years ago, In which two children are shown before a large 
open grate in the most comfortable of rooms. The completeness 
of purpose in obtaining pictorial effect is marked. N^ot satisfied 
with the prettily gowned standing figure, which is a picture in 
itself, the fulness of accessory is given, and .the eye encounters 
this without being drawn to it, ibr quite in their places are 
the heavily carved mantel, the screen,' and the bit of window J 
and it Is the children whom we look at first, and when satisfied 
with them, we pass to the delightfully painted objects in which 
the painter has set them. The aim or principle shown in 
this work appears in all 'her others: the figures make wealthy 
the surroundings, the surroundings' reflect their interest and 
beauty upon the figures; and with all this no meretricious 
execution is seen, but a sound'and deliberate method of work 
which adds the one necessary attribute to constitute her designs 
finely finished works of art. 

Somewhat resembling Hardy in conception of genre subj'ects, 
but not the master of technique as Hardy was, Robert Collin- 
son, after the production of many excellent works, drew 
distinct attention by his “Sunday Afternoon,” which appeared 
in the Academy of 1S75. An aged woman is reading the 
Bible in a neat cotli^e interior, throujrh the qoen door of 
which an English landscape is seen. The intention of the - 
Avork was to render light and reflected light in old ■ 

age* surrounded by light," the well worn brick floor of the 
cottage speaking of generation’s gone. That it succeeded in 
interesting Mr. Ruskin speaks much for it. "Whatever, 
day it be," said he, ‘.‘here at all events are peace, light, 
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cleanliness, content ; luxury even, of a kind ; the air coming 
in at that door must be delicious ; and the leaves outside of 
it look like a bit of the kitchen garden of Paradise. The 
management of the luminous shadow throughout is singularly 
skilful. All the more so because it attracts so little attention. 
This is true chiaroscuro; not spread treacle or splashed mud, 
speckled with white spots, as a Rembrandt amateur thinks.” 
This admirable work, in size about 22 X 38, is now in the 
possession of Mr. Morley Pegge. Works of equally conscientious 
merit had been produced before this picture; in 1871 a. beautiful 
example in water-colour, entitled “Heather," was in the 
Academy, a commission, I have been told, from the Queen; with 
no generalizing, the attention to detail had resulted in no loss 
of breadth, and, the tinge of fresh blue sky against the red and 
purple bloom made this studious work one of peculiar attraction. 
The soundness of his theories and workmanship led to his 
being appointed, when he was about thirty-seven, •Professor of 
Painting at the South Kensington Schools, and many painters 
now in prominence owe much to the tuition they received 
from him. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Orchardson had produced much interesting %vork before he 
settled into that free and accomplished method the CAecution 
of ^vhich has in it that element of ease which always cames 
weight with It Among the earliest of these both of them 
popular in subject were “The Queen of the Swords and 

• Hard Hit , the former painted in 1877, the Utter, in the 

possession now of Mr Humphre) Roberts, m 1879 The first 
IS 4 charming scene pretid) fantastic m taken from Sir 

Walter Scott s Pirate and earned through ^ jj graceful 

touch of chivalrj, the daintily clad figure or ^|,nna Trod 

leading the ladies that come tripping down gj* 

steel, the second is a drama the emotion of which is in ^0 
waj forced and ' ** t:ompos — ^ tio a^i^iirable points ar^ 
legion Br* space without monoton>, is seen 

picture as it appears with such wonderful effect m so 
others The mm »ho is no« making his c\it from this 
handsome room has lost lost ritrl, , Gcorg.am the fttnous 
Duchess of Desonshire. it is s,iid was sometimes so hard hit 
that she was handed into her carnage literally sohbing at htr 
losses and the age she lived in was the age the painter here I 
depicts and {r,mbhng was the rage The cards on the lloori 
shoir the extent to which the phj has hcsil_caaiiil_r*fcl!j 
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have been flung down till they reach right across the ro( 
but each new pack has brought no luck to the gamester, v 
now, hand on door, quits the scene. Carefully studied are. 
three men he leaves ; all look at him, but in a different w 
one seems to have pocketed his gains as he throws him 
back in his chair ; another stops a moment in the shuffling 
the cards ; the standing one alone appears to have some a 
passion, and he not much. 

It was the following year, when the painter was forty-fi 
that the Academy showed their appreciation of his work 
acquiring out of the Chantrey Bequest Fund his " Napol 
on Board the BcUeropkon!' Exposed to the factions, wh 
divided France and to the hostilities of the Great Powers, 
august disturber of Europe, himself then but forty-six, 1 
voluntarily come on board the vessel to seek the hospita 
of the British nation, and was detained a prisoner. Th 
was scarcely a European nation that had not suffered at 
hands, and for the previous fifteen years he had been 
standing menace to England, at one time having brought 
army Jo Boulogne in readiness to cross the Channel. Si 
was the man the artist essayed to paint, and the result poi 
to cl careful study and e'caminaiion from many sources of 
man’s character and physical appearance. The group 
' officers in the rear hold him still in regard, if not in a 
for who can tell but that this great motive power in 
world may not again be in supreme command ? Hope ti 
recedes with the receding shore, bijt hope still lives : 
‘.self-reliance, the inexhaustible force of personality, the capa 
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small version of this picture — the finished study, I believe— 
is in the possession of Mr. Stephen G. Holland. 

The second N?ipoleomc picture appeared twelve years later, 
and shows him at St. Helena, dictating to Count Las Cases 
the account of his campaigns. On the floor is a large map, 
over which Napoleon stands, his function "as a maker of 
history being now changed to that of a recorder of it. ^ During 
the six years of his captivity time must have begun early to 
weigh heavy on his hands, for the date fixed by the painter 
of this event is but in the first year of it. The remoteness 
of the isle on which he was held prisoner, and the vigilance of 
his captors, made any thought of escape futile, and his spirit 
was already beginning to quail before the adverse strokes of 
destiny. 

One of the painter’s greatest pictures appeared in 18S3 
this was “ Voltaire ” It was purchased by the late Mr. 
George Schwabe, and was one of the works presented by him 
to the Museum of Hamburg A smaller version (30 X 44) i® 
in the possession of Lord Burton at Rangemore. The work 
is highly dramatic. Great .as the sage’s power is in France, 

it does not stead him against the old French nobility, one 

of whose members he has ridiculed and who now horse- 
whips' hiiTT af nh* uWr oi^ rhe i! 7 Uc ae i'uilVs, whose guest* 
he is. The incident Is well told m Carlyle’s " Frederick, the 
Grtot." The date is 1725. “The accomplished Due de * 

Sulli is giving in his hotel a dinner, and a bright witty 

company is assembled. The brightest young fellow in 
France is sure to be there, and with his electric corusciv' 
lions iltumin.nting evcrj'thmg and keeping the table in a ro-ar. 
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To the delight of most, not to that of a certain splenetic 
ill-given Due dc Rohan. . . . ‘Who is this young man who 
talks so loud then ? * exclaims the proud splenetic Due. 

' Monseigneur,’ Hashes the young man back, ‘ it is one 
who does not drag a big name about with him, but secures 
respect for the name he has.* Figure that in the penetrating, 
gnindly clangorous voice and the momentary flash of eyes 
that attended it. Due de - Rohan rose in a sulphurous 
frame of mind, and went his ways. About a week after, 
Voltaire was again dining with the Due de Sulli and a 
fine company as before. A servant whispers him that some- 
body has culled and wants him below. A carriage is in 
he court, and a hackney coach near it ; at the door of 
he carriage hands seize the collar of him, hold him as in a 
^ice I diabolic visage of Due de Rohan is visible inside, who 
utters ‘ Voilti, now then ’-^whereupon the hackney coach opens, 
gives out three hired bullies ; scandalous actuality of horse- • 
whipping descends on the back of poor Voltaire, who shrieks 
and execrates, but to no purpose, nobody being near. . . . 
With torn frills and deranged hair he rushes upstairs again 
in such a mood as is easy to fancy Everybody is sorry, 
inconsolable, everybody shocked ; nobody volunteers to help 
in avenging. ‘ Monseigneur de SulH, is not such atrocity done 
to, one of your guests an insult to yourself? ’ asks Voltaire. 

‘Well, yes, perhaps, but ’ Monseigneur de Sulli shrugs his 

shoulders and proposes nothing. Voltaire withdrew of course 
in a most blazing condition, to consider what he could, on 
his own strength, do in diis conjuncture.” The spadous 
apartment and the glittering table, the gestures of the guests. 
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the behaviour of the servants, would have made a charming 
picture were Voltaire se<ited quietly at the table, but the 
vacated seat and the gesticulating savant raise the work, in 
a dramatic sense, to a high level. By Lord Burton’s kind 
consent it is* here .reproduced. 

Another, resembling ’it in character, and with the • customar}* 
breadth and spaciousness, was painted si.\ years afterwards, 
in 1SS9, entitled “The Youn^ Duke'*- (5S x 96). His guests 
royally toast him as he leans complacently back, with sufficient 
sagacity in his look perhaps to take it all for what it is worth 
A man of many friends in this his newly inherited estate, 
the painter has made it a brilliant scene ; if the faces some- 
what resemble one another, the attitudes are varied, and the - 
skilful design provides that no guest's back is towards the , 
spectator. The unanimous acclaim Is the point of the picture, 
with the chivalrous grace and bearing of men who are In 
every respect their host’s compeers. • Until recently this 
important work was in the possession of ftfr. Charles Neck, 
but it is now’ in the collection of Mr. George McCulloch. 

It was in 18S4 that the startling picture “Manage de 
Convenance" (41 X 60) appeared, followed two yeare later 
by its jDathetic sequel In the former the ill adapted couple 
are at the dinner-table m becoming state; in the latter, 

“ Mariage.. de Convenance — After" (43x65), the husbjnd 
sits alone ; he has just quitted the table, laid for one only, 
and in his eas>’-chair dwells on the past, and on the wife 
whose home .now Is no longer beneath 'his roof The face 
in its sadness is one of the most touching ever rendered in. 
painting, so realistically are all the unfortunate elements of 
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the case concentrated in it. The same year with this 
appeared the very beautiful work of gently stirring emotion 
“ A Tender Chord." May we Like it that the chord is too 
tender to repeal, that the fair form has risen from the music 
stool with the utterance the painter quotes, " Have I forgot 
the words ? Faith, they are sadder than I thought they 
were," and so for very heart’s sake quits the instrument? 
Many prefer to this .picture the seated figure at the piano, 
painted seven years later, in Music, when Sweet Voices 
die, vibrates in the Memory," and the figure m that work 
is indeed of grace, but the shape of the piano is to me 
disturbing 

In 1SS5 came Mr, Aird’s famous possession “ The 
Salon of Madame R4camier,' followed by “ Her Mother's 
Voice," owned by Mr. Tate. Nor must be forgotten the 
charming example, painted in 1882, belonging to Mr Charles 
Churchill, “ Housekeeping m the Honeymoon," one of his 
most perfect and pleasing touches of life a century ago ; and 
interspersed among all these notable works have been many 
portraits — Mrs Ralh, Mrs Joseph, Lord Rookwood, Sir Walter 
Gilbey, James Dewar, and Sir Andrew Walker being among 
the best of them 

It is unfortunate for this country that Mr. Houghton has so 
clo§e a natural connection with America, for the consequence is 
that many of his best works go thither, and, seen once here on 
the Academy walls, are not seen again America has his chief 
landscape, together with nearly all those works that relate to 
,the Pilgrim Fathers, the costume of which period accords with 
his taste and has been rendered so charming and oictnrecnM,. 
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by his dexterous brush No professedly hmdsccjpe painter could 
have given a better idea of the soft beauty of the Isle of 
Wight than “ A Golden Afternoon” shows .The sweet winding 
paths so telling on the undulating ground, the sheepfbid by the 
quiet homestead, the more distant groups of haystacks, and 
touch of far-away sunlit white cliff bespeak peace ; and I often 
wonder if the stile to the left was, in nature, just where he 
has placed it in the picture; it is wondrously effective, 'and 
the whole canvas would feel the deficiency were it absent. 
The work was painted in i88S, and is 42 X 84. Mr. G. 

Marquand, of New York, is Us possessor, and it has been on 
loan for some time, I believe, to the Metropolitan Museum of 
that city. It is undoubtedly the best of his landscapes But 
many landscapes occur of his in which the figures introduced 
divide the interest Mr Tate’s “Weeders of the Pavement," 
painted in 1882 (36 X 60), or “ Muiden, Holland" (42 x 66). 
both of them scenes on the Zuider Zee, are animated with the 
honest, busy life in the sleepy little ports of the Lowlanders 
In the latter picture “An Exchange of Compliments" was 
added to the title two Dutch girls on their way home from 
marketing are passing two men by a low red-bricked wall, and 
a greeting takes place The late Mr Arthur Anderson once 
owned this work. 

The verj’ spirit of the time of the Pilgrim Fathers is in ,the 
subject groups or single figures which illustrate New England. . 
“Priscilla" (57 X 27), painted in 1879, was one of the earliest 
of these latter, and gives the cold, snow-covered ground and 
wintry sky, and the orphan girl, Bible jn hand, ns Miles Standish. 
speaks, “going and coming, now to the grave of the dead and 
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now 10 the bed of the dying.” The “ Evangeline” (50 x 26) 
followed this in 1S80, a work of sensitive greens and greys, 
and giving, not the snow of winter, but the hot noontide of 
summer, and the strong figure of the Puritan maiden bearing 
in either hand “ a fl.agon of home-brewed ale to the reapers ” 
Yet a third work, painted in 1881, and one of the sweetest, 
“ Rose Standish ” — “ Beautiful Rose of love that bloomed for 
me by the wayside ! She was the first to die of all who came 
in the Mayflower'' This belongs to Mr. Benjamin Armitnge, 
of Pendleton, by whose kind consent it is reproduced. 
The prett)’ yet simple dress of the time is well thrown up 
by the pleasant bit of autumn woodland in which she walks ; 
the gown is appropriately of pale rose-colour, over which is 
a white apron with deep collar, and the black sash which 
falls to her right, and the black hood w’ilh white frill, 
greatly enhance the pictorial effect. These single figures 
are exceedingly attractive, high and pure of theme, and quite 
the artist’s owm in their various schemes of colour, low 
harmonies that seem in themselves suggestive of maiden 
modesty. He sets these single figures often, loo, in the 
Lowlands. "Winter in Brabant" (48 x 27), exhibited at 
the New Gallery in 1890, and now in America, is one of the 
best of them. Truly the Dutch costume in the seventeenth 
century had its becoming side — ^ihe tippet with silver clasps, 
the white-furred muff and bonnet, and the deeply embroidered 
skirt. The firmly poised figure in this symphony of greens 
and greys is trying the ice with her dainty foot, and beyond 
the snow-covered field is the town from which she has come 
standing mistily in the winter air. The " Home Light " 
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(37 X 59' *892) and “Evensong” (38 X'46, 1895) both give 
the cold, comfortless aspect of winter, but with the desirable 
warmth of indoor life suggested in some glowing pane. The 
former picture is more or less grey ’in Its effect ; in the latter 
the depths of the deep blue night sky in - winter are shown, 
with but a dim light on the crisp snow. He imagined and 
painted once the courtships of the two great writers Shakespeare 
and Milton, and called them “ The Loves of the Poets,” and 
the two canvases, never exhibited in England, are now, 1 
believe, in America. In the Milton - an exceedingly handsome 
face is given,- recallmg,- but with more sense of life, some of 
Terburg's male faces. In each work the woman Is depicted 
with peculiar attraction, the utmost grace being got from . 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century costumes. There is 
not much to choose between the twoj they are both sweetly 
drawn, Milton's betrothed perhaps having a daintier poise, 
a freer (low in the lines of the figure and in the (all of 
the goivn. In one of his latest works he takes an un- 
expected turn, and gives a scene in which most of his 
attmctive characteristics are seen together — dainty figures, 
skilful grouping, night effect, and a snow'-covered ground. It 
shows a congregation coming away from midnight mass tn 
the fifteenth century. From the cathedral door steps a lady, - 
slender in form and elegantly clad, the flame of torches ^held_ 
expressly for her by red-liveried attendants, shimmering over, 
her light ,and jewelled attire, as across the snow she triads, 
groups standing by to sec her pass. Others of the con- 
gregation are emerging, all in quaint and varied costume, 
that mvp« thf» wort s hM*itv» nf itc nwn nnart from the 
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effect of the massive walls of the sacred edifice and the misty 
midnight inter air. With this there Is a breadth, a sense of 
room, which adds materially to the dignity of the scene It is 

in Februar)' I am writing this, and the picture is far from 

completed ; but I have little doubt that when seen at the 
Academy it will be recognized as a contribution to art of 
exceptional value, and of a charm in its medievalism peculiarly 
interesting to any lover of those times. Hts work has now 

ranged over a period of nearly forty • years, and the few 

pictures touched upon will indicate the consistent bent of the 
painter's mind throughout. The gentle side of life has interest 
for him, never the startling or momentous. 

When " School Revisited " (40 x 74) was on e.\hibition at 
the Academy in 1875, and popular ^opinion, independently of 
Mr. Ruskin's favourable notice of it, had warmly expressed 
itself, its painter, Mr. G. D. Leslie, had been already a 
constant exhibitor for quite eighteen years. This painter of 
charming genre made, however, a striking mark with this 
particular work. The subject is one which would appeal to 
many, and the manner in which it is treated affords more 
than one element of attraction. To a schoolgirl the visit of 
an dih scholar ‘is an event , with rings on 'her hngers it 
suggests much. The sweet-faced visitor sits ready apparently 
to finswer any questions as the young pupils gather round 
her, and the posy of roses she has brought Is laid aside on 
the old.f.ishloned garden bench " English girls by an English 
painter,” wrote Mr. Ruskin “ I came upon the picture early 
tn my first walk through the rooms' and was so delighted 
■vvith it that it made me Hke everj'lhing else I saw that 
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morning j it is altogether exquisite m rendering some of the 
sweet qualities of English girlhood ” The work is now 
the property of Mr James Houldsworth, and has been en 
graved by Frederick Stacpoole “Pot Pourn/ which is now 
the property of Mr Ismay, had been exhibited the year 
before “The Convent Garden' (iS x 24) in which a girl in 
the dress of the fifteenth century is gathering tulips and a 
nun in black is coming along a side path book m hand, was a 
scene quiet and pleasant enough , but then this painter never 
embarks on any subject of serious action Gentleness and 
repose as in ' The Convent Garden’ or “Fast day at the 
Convent, where a pretty girl with an out of*the world atmo- 
sphere around her is fishing, characterize his work, with a 
wholesome playfulness sometimes as in ' Hen and Chickens 
or ' This IS the Way we wash our Clothes ' m which land- 
scape forms not the least attractive part of the ivork, subdued 
and holding its place in perfect sympathy with the figures 
There is a pleasant sunnmess and a look of De Hooghe 
about much of Storeys, work indeed one of his happiest 
examples, ‘ The Shy Pupil (35 X 45) owned now by Mr 
John W Slater, drew from the discerning critic of the 
when it was seen at the Manchester Exhibition 
ten years ago the appropriate remark that “it is much to 
Mr Storeys credit that it reminds us pleasantly of ,De 
Hooghe Always a buoyant feeling pervades his work, with 
fn-quently a touch of humour that never at any time appraiches 
the trivial for m all his work there is apparent his lemming 
towards the seriousness of the Dutch School , and httuly in, 

the iminm.mc nt nf hi<; trifl ,n the rhimcter of hiS 
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subjects, his veneration for such men as Terburg 'or Molinaer 
has found expression. The Blue Girls of Canterbury,” painted 
in 1874, was a great favourite, as also, three years later, was 
** The Old Pump Room at Bath.” These subjects were m 
every way to his taste, and he has the capacity to invest such 
themes as these with a distinct and original charm. “Scandal” 
was an earlier work of many hgures, belonging now to Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, and is full of entertaining, incident ; while 
"A Violinist," painted in 1886, a three-quarter figure in blue 
and white figured dress and fair hair, is an excellent example 
of straightforward and accomplished technique. This last- 
named work was purchased by the Goldsmiths’ Company, and 
presented to the Corporation of London’s permanent collection 
at Guildhall. 

Though recorded in some places as a portrait and land- 
scape painter, it is as a painter of genre that Gregory can 
also claim a high place; indeed it is difficult to exclusively 
classify him under any head, so versatile is his artistic outlook 
and capacity. In his own portrait of “ A Look at the Model " 
the finest skill Is manifested, both in the composition of 
the work and its execution ; in “ Piccadilly,” an example 
of our own life is seen, the difficulty of accomplishing which, 
in regard to drawing and management of the light, cannot 
wqll be estimated ; in “ Ch d'Ora " a purely architectural 
performance is witnessed, in which the delicate tracery of 
the beautiful Venetian buildings is given with the dexterity 
of a man accustomed to apply himself solely to this class of 
. subject , in " Sir Galahad ” and “ A Fantasie ’’ a poetical 
vein is touched with equal success; while in “Dawn," ’“Is 
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it a Mouse?" and others his ability as a painter of domestic 
genre of the higher class is shown. “ Dawn " (59 x 44) aims 
at showing in a ballroom the conflicting lights of gas illumina- 
tion and early dawn. The pianist continues to play on, 
but the dancers are leaving. Two linger by the picino— a 
lady, over whose gauzy dress the two lights sensitively travel, 
and a gentleman, who fain would withhold as Jong as possible 
from the fair shoulders the furred cloak that speaks of her 
imminent departure. The fiayed tuUe of the dress tells of the 
night of dancing. Dawn is it as of the risen day to both, 
of life and hope and passion j and the quenching of the artificial 
lights that dull, and perhaps for long have dulied, the heart ; 
and the world going round pretty much as the old pianist’s 
playing, unobservant and indifferent alike to the ‘joys and the 
tragedies of life. Some such meaning, we think, the painter 
would have us see, and not merely the skilfully surmounted 
difficulty of the effect of two lights encountering one another. 
Again, in “ Is it a Mouse ? ” the 'attitude of the slender 
figure looking into the piano was irresistible to any artist. 
Whether the painter designed it, or saw it' first and seized 
it, I do not know, but it works with singular grace into an 
otherwise conventional scene of a grand piano and a dancing 
cloth. Not that the execution of these is conventional ; the 
eye has^ only to look carefully at the square patterns on the 
cloth to see that, far from being mechanically drawn with a 
rule, the curves occasioned by the stretching of it, where a 
rule would have been of no use, are faithfully and industriously 
indicated. But the charm of the picture is the lavender , 
dress that in many graceful turns and folds fills up at fast 
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the left corner of the picture and completes the exquisite 
little composition. It is here reproduced, by the kindness 
of Mr. C. J. Galloway. Many works of this fine finish in 
genre have come from his- hand, “ Morning News,” “Last 
Touches," and “'Tween Aas" presenting perhaps greater 
difficulties of accomplishment than others But a word must 
be said of his mSre imaginative pictures, equally devout in 
design and execution, but higher in their walk than other 
work of his. “A Fantasia" is one of these. The Italian 
sky sheds its latest evening depth of effect upon a garden, 
in which, by a large circular stone basin or fountain are two 
richly apparelled figures; one is a woman reclining against 
the stonework, and the other a youth leaning over the 
stonework with murmuring words. Beyond, stone houses 
are seen here and there among the poplar and other trees, 
and lilies relieve the' for^ound. But a richness of colour 
and a degree of feeling are present which, despite its small 
size (9 X 13), recall the tranquillity and wealth of “Le Chant 
d'Amour”; it might do for “Paolo and Francesca,” or for 
Dne of the romantic stories of Boccaccio, so instilled into 
t are the richness of effect and the seductive fulness of the 
warm Italian dusk. It was painted in 1874, and purchased 
n 1891 at Christie’s by Mr. C. J. Galloway, who now owns 
t. One more shall be noticed' the “Sir Galahad" (29 x 
jf which it is not surprising to learn that it gained the special 
rize which Mr G. F. Watts offered at the Royal Institution, 
Manchester, in i87S< painter of “the picture of 

he most poetic design.” Not unlike Watts himself in its 
xpression, the picture shows the mounted figure of the knight, * 
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accompanied In his course by the symbols of temptation and 
obstruction. The light falls on the head and chest of the 
advancing horse, and catches the brcJistplate of the knight, 
whose head, held high, is in shadow. Shadows seem^ to 
envelop him, through which the forms of .fancy are but 
dimly seen. This also is Mr. Galloway’s, who can 'count the 
possession in all of thirty-seven of Ihe painter’s works ; and 
it may be gathered that a collection of this magnitude, each 
one- of which has been thoughtfully acquired, embraces 
examples in 'many directions of Gregory’s art All those 
that have been touched upon are in “his possession, .with the 
exception of ^‘Piccadilly,” whose owner is Mr. Humphrey 
Roberts. 

It is by his Venetian scenes that Henry Woods is known, 
and for more ihan twenty years now he has been in residence’ 
in Venice, sending annually to this country pictures chiefly of 
modern peasant life In that city or in its outskirts. He floods 
them all with the sunlight of the South, and avails himself to 
the utmost of the bright and varied costumes of the people, 
always placing his subject, too. In some picturesque surrounding, 
of which "the fairy city” aflbrds infinite selection, and working 
evidently throughout in the open air, for in no other way 
could he gain that true appearance of sunlight and its effect 
on persons and buildings In this respect he differs from 
many prominent Venetian painters, who trust to get their 
desired effects in the studio There is no lack of proper 
illumination about any of Mr. Woods’s outdoor scenes 
‘‘Bargaining for an Old Master” (1882) is a complicated 
but entertaining work, now in the possession of Mr. Holbrook 
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Gaskell; and “Venetian Fan-Sellers” (27 x 391 ,1882), 
belonging to Mr. Barrow, though simpler in design, has its 
pretty incident in the young passer-by, who trips along with 
a large basket of fruit on her head, and is the object of 
regard to the old fan-seller and the groups about him. . These 
were succeeded in 1883 by one full of charming effect and 
of singular grace of arrangement, “ Preparations for First 
Communion ” (39 x 57). Amid a throng of gaily clad 
Venetians stands a child who is being questioned by a priest. 
All about her seem .interested as they listen to her answers, 
and two girls in particular, seated to the right of the picture, 
seem to be freely commenting on what is taking place. 

, Each year has brought about examples of fine workmanship 
.from him, though it is difficult to point to any in particular 
as .being of superior merit to others. They all have in them 
■ the true artistic grasp of things, with, if anything, an increasing 
'perception of the beauties of full sunlight. “Cupids Spell” 
(1885) and “Saluting the Cardinal” (1888) are splendid pieces 
of colour, as also of equal brilliance is Mr. Stephen Holland’s 
“On the Steps of the Scuolo, San Rocco" (1890). . The 
same year saw one of his daintiest compositions painted 
for Mr. George Gurney, “La Promessa Sposa” (36 x 20), 
and by Mr. Gurney’s kind permission it is here repro- 
duaed One of three Venetian girls is showing a new 
' ring on her finger, which betokens betrothal ; the natural 
attitudes of them all, their richly coloured dresses, and the 
effective position on the steps of the broad piece of drapery'* 
•at which the betrothed girl is working, constitute a picture 
of great charm ; nor should be left unnoticed the pieces of 
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orange-peel that he about, their note of bnght yellow — 
suggested, it is said, by the Empress Fredench of Germany — 
adding much to the richness of the colouring , the background, 
showing tall houses with stone balconies and green lattices, 
and the course of a canal, completes this beautiful composition 
“La Fnulanella’ (56 x 19 1895) %\ould be a charming* 

companion to the last named Here, by a stone balustrade, 
stands a girl resting her basket of dazzlmgly bright flowers 
on the ground beside her Full and brilliant sunlight floods 
the whole scene — the unruffled water, the buildings, and the 
sk) Mr George McCulloch is the owner of this work 
Another work of his is prominent in m> recollection, The 
Water-Wheel, ’ belonging now to Mr Humphrej Roberts 
Firmly painted and strong m tone, it shows «i thoroughfare^ 
of steps with a massive waterwheel to the left, hut, finel) 
ns these are painted, the picture is beholden for its charm * 
to the tripping figure of the Neapolitan girl who, bare of 
foot but ifi bright raiment, is descending towards the spectator 
Willnm Logsdiil had been for some time in prominence 
before he produced that extremely Mgorous work “The Piazm, 
Venice (^9 X 87 1S83), in the collection now of Mr Joseph 
Ruston The great public s<juare on the west front of the 

CaihctlrJ of St jMarks js j’eprcscjjttd as thronged with people 
of all naionahties, who resort there for promenade and refresh 
mtnt, ind a concourse of dazzling costumes is pictured. Very •* 
elder too was the Prt.p.irauon for the Procession of Sm 
Giotanni U iihista. Venice, of x886, the same >car .is the 
gaj Venetian A1 1 rcsco’ (41 X 66) belonging also to Mr, 
Husion Aniwcrj) in his earlier career occupied his ittention, 
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but Venice and its neighbourhood has been the spot from 
which most of his best work has come. London too has been 
picturesquely treated by- him, with its ever moving traffic — 
" Su Paul's and Ludgate Hill'’ (1S87), “The Bank” (18S7), 
photographic in their truth and detail, but broad and artistic 
in arrangement and effect, and with as many difficulties to 
encounter in their composition and drawing as Gregory’s 
“ Piccadilly." «• St. hlartin in the Fields was another of his 
London scenes, purchased in 1888 by the Chantrey Fund 
Trustees, and followed in -the next year by a picture^ of the 
west front of St. Paul’s — people coming away from the Cathedral 
service, and pigeons about in the roadway, on which no 
vehicles -are seen. This is entitled “ Sunday in the City,” the 
busy life for a time suspended, and the solidity of the City 
buildings plainly shown. 1890 saw the difficult composition 
“The Ninth of November.” It depicted the procession 
on Lord Mayor’s Day passing through the City at a point 
close to the Royal Exchange ; the crowds are cleverly m^sed 
nnd their individual characteristics clearly brought out. Headed 
b> three footmen in rich liveries, the Lord Mayor’s cortege is 
approaching over the wet roadway, where the reflections greatly 
the painter. The actual date of the procession represented 
18S8, and Sir James Whitehead, who is the owner of the 
picture, has just entered into office. The work might almost 
be Called a ceremonial picture, but it is one which is quite 
liberated from the trammels by which such pictures are encum- 
bered. Few things in painting are more difficult and irritating 
.ban the execution of work of that class in which the artist is 
. ound down by rules the tran^ression of which would* be 
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regarded as fatal to his work. In “ The Ninth of November ” 
Logsdail had a free hand; no rules were laid down for 
him ; solely with the eye of the artist, and not with the eye ot 
the practical and strict recorder of an ev’ent, was the subject 
approached ; and the Lord Mayor’s procession in the heart ot 
the great City, with its massive buildings and throngs ot 
people, is made as picturesque as it could be, and with time 
will become more so as the more brilliant colours tone down. 
The subject had never been painted In this way before, and 
as such is a valuable record apart -from its artistic attributes, 
which are great and which are atteinable only by a verj* few 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The characteristics of Ford Madox Brown and the moveineni 
originating in the small company of the Pre-Raphaelitt 
Brotherhood had many ardent sympathisers in the profession 
several of whom, though not keeping with absolute strictness 
and consistency to the rigid tenets which^ characterized the 
work of that body, observed their principles to a large 
extent, and succeeded in leaving no inconsiderable mark upon 
the art of the country. Distinctly poetic by nature, and at the 
same time sincere of aim, they discerned in the adoption of 
the new principles a mode of expression the most consonant 
with their own thoughts, and probably the surest for their 
hand ; and, while not pursuing the new doctrine to the letter, 
they worked in accord with it, preserving at the same time, 
in many instances, a greater freedom of touch. Here we 
encounter painters like Arthur Hughes, W. S. Burton, Lawless, 
Windus, Sandys, J D. Watson, F. J. Shields, and others, 
following a line with some similarity one to the other in 
this poetical aspect of art , and another group — Strudwick, 
Simeon Solomon, Spencer Stanhope, Evelyn de Morgan, and 
the two pupils of Madox Brown, Mane Stillman and Lucy 
Madox Rossetti — variable indeed m exact aim, but in accord 
•.in so far as that aim or aspect touches the poetical, the imagi- 
native, the allegorical portrayal of things , the paramount factor 
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in all, however, being the thought and the idea conveyed, 
rather than any exhibition of supenor skill in execution or 
feeling for colour In 1854 the new movement unquestionably 
was still impetuous in its course and to that year belongs the 
' April Love (36 x 20) of Arthur Hughes now belonging to 
Mr Boddington , but ten years later a work equally nch m 
colouring, and possessed with dramatic incident in a greater 
degree, came from his hand in “The E\e of St Agnes’ 
Not content with picturing one event of the beautiful poem as 
Holman Hunt bad done m his Flight of Porphyro or 
Millais a year previously in hts Madeline in the moonljl 
bedroom, he went a step further and in telling the whole 
story on a triptych only did what the earlier painters were 
so addicted to doing often ho\ve\er, in their case on a single 
panel instead of on three Hughes s work is rich in colour and 
With a true echo of Keatss lines the awakening scene, which 
IS the centre panel (25 x 22) being of an exceeding beauty and 
punty in effect depicting with sensitne skill Madelines illusion 
m taking her lovers actual presence for a vision sent by 
St Agnes The left pane] (23 x 15) gives the young lover 
Porphyro approaching ihe castle where Madeline dwells, and 
the right shows him escaping with her The poetic animation 
in the work is very pronounced but entirely characteristic of 
hts productions which without aspiring to any exceptional povjer 
of technique, abound m expressions similar to St Agnes of 
refined and beautiful feeling 

More severe m treatment and directly ind strongly under 
the influence of the Prc Raphaditcs vvns Mr W S Burton, 
at the time he produced that rem'irkablc picture The Civolicr 
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and the Puritan,’ here reproduced by Mr Albert Woods 
kind permission So entirely apart from all other work does 
It stand m its many excellences that the painter might almost 
be termed a “ one picture man/ and Tts merits are such as to 
constitute it one of the remarkable pictures of the Reign As 
IS generally known, when sent to the Academy in 1856, the 
artist’s letter got mislaid during the printing of the catalogue, 
and the picture was exhibited (No 413) without title or 
name — an indulgence that probably would not have been 
accorded but for the exceptional attributes of the work itself 
The painter brings a Royalist Cavalier and a Roundhead 
Puritan strangely together a lady is walking with the Puritan 
on the outskirts of a wood, and they pass a spot where a 
fierce combat has taken place, and where one of the com 
batants has been left desperately wounded, his pockets being 
then searched for papers and the cards falling out which are 
seen on the right of the picture In striking a blow at his 
adversary he has cut deeply into a tree, breaking his sword 
and leaving part of the weapon in the tree The time he 
has lam there is betokened by the web that has woven itself 
round the sword, on which a butterfly has alighted The ladj 
compassionately endeavours to do what she can, however late, 
to tend the terrible wound, while her companion, standing bj, 
merely looks on, the cold and bitter spirit felt by him for nil 
Cavaliers showing itself especially m this instance, where the 
richly apparelled and evidently high born Royalist awakens 
immediate jealousy Every part is finished as finely as it 
. could be consistently with proper pictornl effect, and in its 
colour a \ ivid brilliant harmony _is obtained There is no part 
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in all, however, being the thought and the idea conveyed, 
rather than any exhibition of superior skill in execution or 
feeling for colour In 1854 the new movement unquestionably 
was still impetuous in its course, and to that year belongs the 
“April Love (36 X 20) of Arthur Hughes, now belonging to 
Mr Boddington , but ten years later a work equally rich in 
colouring, and possessed with dramatic incident m <a greater 
degree, came from his hand in “ The Eve of St Agnes " 
Not content with picturing one event of the beautiful poem, as 
Holman Hunt had done in his “ Flight of Porphyro,’ or 
Millais, a year previously, m his Madeline in the moonlit 
bedroom, he went a step further, and m telling the whole 
story on a triptych only did what the earlier painters were 
so addicted to doing often however, in their case, on a single 
panel instead of on three Hughes s work is rich m colour and 
with a true echo of Keats s lines, the awakening scene, which 
IS the centre panel (25 x 22), being of an exceeding beauty and 
punty in effect depicting with sensitive skill Madelines illusion 
in taking her lovers actual presence for a vision sent by 
St Agnes The left panel (23 x 12) gives the joung Imer 
Porphjro approaching the castle where Madeline dwells, and 
the right shows him escaping with her The poetic animation 
in the work is very pronounced but entirely characteristic of 
his productions which, without aspiring to any exceptional power 
of technique, abound in expressions, similar to ' St Agnes,’ of / 
refined and beautiful feeling 

More severe in treatment and directly and strongly under 
the influence of the Pre-Kaphaelites wis Mr \V S Burton , 
at the time he produced that remarkable piciuri. ‘ The Cavalier 
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of the canvas in which the artist is at a loss; but faces, 
costume, and woodland are handled by him with equal dexterity. 
The painting, for instance, of the woman’s grey gown is of a 
quality that admits of one pronouncing as to its texture, while 
the expression of her face is to the full that of womanly tender- 
ness and sympathy; then in the background there is no inclina- 
tion shown to generalize the leafy depths and intricacies, but all 
that could be discerned by the eye, of. branch or leaf or trunk, 
is patiently painted without stint of labour. This interesting 
work was in the possession df the late Joseph Arden until 1S79. 

Another man, who, however, in this instance died early, 
may be said also to have identified himself with but one 
picture of real distinction This was Matthew James Lawless, 
whose brief life closed in 1864 at the age of twenty-seven. 
The picture was entitled ” The Sick Call,” and even in his 
own view it was the only picture he painted In which he con- 
sidered he had really succeeded What suggested the picture 
it is impossible to say, but a scene of by no means an out-of* 
the vay character on the Continent has been seized upon for 
the expression of touching emotion Doubtless had he 
developed he would have commanded a freer technique, but 
sufficient is seen to indicate bis tendency of aim, and the 
pathos which, at that comparatively early age, he could 
command upon his canvas Upon a broad river in a flat 
Belgian countr)'* a boat is seen, in which a priest is seated 
with his acolytes, who are in white, with scarlet belts 
They are on their way to render the last office to a sick 
person. Great scope for colour and pictorial effect lies. in the* 
idc.*!. with uhich, the more to emphasize its solemnity, the 
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painter has associated the glowing but sad efiect of the 
declining day Into the clear and cloudless sky the spires and 
red-roofed houses of the quiet town rise sharply, and a few 
figures on the bank, knowing the mission of the boat, kneel 
reverently The picture belongs to Mr William Coltart, and 
was in the Academy of 1863 I am not acquainted with 
any other work in colour by Lawless, but the woodcuts he 
executed show a genuine power of design, and Mr Coltart 
has several of hts studies the more important of them being 
illustrative of the “Lives of the Saints" m which groups of 
figures, very cleverly arranged, constantly occur 1 have been 
told that he had a large and important work in progress at the 
time of his death, in feeling similar to “ The Sick Cal), but 
more elaborate in design, depicting a procession on Christmas 
Eve, with the ground snow covered Like Walker, Houghton, 
and Pinwell, he had barely time to express himself thus slightly, 
but nevertheless effectively ere he was taken from us 

Comparatively little is known of the career of W L 
Windus, who m 1856 exhibited the remarkable work " Burd 
Helen' (32 x 25), which until 1892 was in the possession of 
the late Mr F R Leyland , but several of his smaller works 
of exquisite taste and finish, and possibly more pleasant in theme 
than the one mentioned are scattered in various collections, 
and show a remarkable capacity for arrangement, feeling, and 
colour Mr Bibby, of St Asaph, has a vivid little sketch, 
brimful of animation, called " The Young Duke, ’ which was 
intended I believe to have been earned out in a large picture, 
a commission from Mr Leyland and Mr Albert Wood has 
a highly finished example full of sensitive touch, called 1 he 
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Outlaw’' (14 X 13), or, Jis it vviis originally -cniitled, “The 
Fugitive,” in which in a maze of green laif and underwood a 
woman Is ende.tvouring to shield xm already wounded man from 
his pursuers, a glimpse of whose hurrj'ing bloodhounds is seen 
on the rising ground a little distance away. Dante Rossetti 
saw' this little picture once, it is said, in the window of a 
pawnbroker’s shop, and although there' was no indication upon 
it such as a signature, he lelt convinced it was Windus’s 
work, and collecting the requisite sum ' among his small 
artistic coterie, he secured it. It subsequently passed into the 
hands of a Liverpool gentleman, and thence to its present 
owner. An interesting incident connected with another of 
this painter’s pictures called “The Black Boy,” painted as 
far back as 1S44, is told by Mr. Whitworth Wallis in his 
catalogue of Pre-Raphaelite works, of 1S95. The black boy 
u-as a stoivaway who came to Liverpool and ivas found by 
the artist on a doorstep of the Monument Hotel in that city. 
]\Ir, Windus took pity on his condition and engaged him as 
an errand boy. When his painting of him went to the frame- 
makers it was put into ‘the window, and a sailor relative of 
the lad, passing the shop, recognized it, searched the boy out, 
and eventually took him back to his parents. 

Mr. Leyland had two other w’orks, painted respectively in 
1S47 and 1858, entitled ■“Cranmer and Queen Catherine 
Howard" (45 x 32) and “Too Late" (36 x 29), which were . 
sold at Christie’s in 1S92, but I do not know in whose 
possession they are now. It is an uncommon circumstance 
that a man with such evident lacultj' should be scarcely 
known to the present generation, but he is still living, though 
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nothing of importance, to the bc<!t of my !*no\vlc(lge, has conio 
from hU hand for very m«any years. 

Of perhaps a more sensitive organization in rcg.ird to 
poetic feeling, and possibly, .it his best time, at a loftier level 
than many of his contemporaries of similar aim. Frederick 
K. Sandys, if he had done nothing more than the “ Medea,’ 
or the “ Oriana," or the ••Y.ilkyiric” {3J x 16), would be well 
worthy of notice here; but his ideal subjects and portraits have 
been expressed more frequently in black and white - than in 
colour — crayon chiefly, with only a slight tinge of colour. Lord 
Battersea has two of the finest in the "Lethe” and "Proserpine,' 
each about 47 x 30, the first-named being a full-length figure 
moving and as’ if in sleep, the step marked with great grace, 
and the disposition of the raiment' most carefully followed 
and recorded. Mr. Gitllian, too, has many good examples, 
portraits that arc pictures, and works of an Ideal character 
that, unfortunately, in some cases have not yet been brought 
to completion. The example of his painting which is repro- 
duced, and which is in the possession of Mr. Edward M. 
Denny, is the " Valkyne," which was done originally as a 
woodcut in Once a Week, in 1862 The chili breath of 
evening blows about the garment of this Norwegian sorceress, 
who is consulting a raven, the sacred bird of the Norsemen, 
as to the career of Harold Harlagr— 

"The young the ttorsc K 
tVTiose keel cuts the bnne, 

Red nromed are his bucklers, 

Betarrcd are h<s oars , 

His #h1s are all bleached 
With the sea spray and shorter 
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or beautiful line and statel) poise folded about m her mantle 
of red drawn closel) around her she talks to her familiar 
What m)ster) and superstmonl Close around her is the eier 
springing herbage of the wild hillside and beneath is the 
Scandinatian town of a thousand jears ago environed bj 
the distant mountains of all time 

In the same year as the Burd Helen and the Cavalier 
and Puritan appeared at the Academy — viz 1S56 — a third 
remarkable work The Death of Chatterton (24 x 36) by 
Henry Wallis was shown there The liftless body of the 
youthful poet is seen in the humble garret he occupied in 
Brook Street Holborn the floor of which is covered with 
fragments of paper the remnants of his destroyed productions 
The work was once in the collection of Mr Augustus Egg 
R A but now belongs to Mr Clements who it is said has 
bequeathed it to the National Gallery 

Among those who have followed reverently m the foot 
steps more or less of Burne Jones and been content to 
produce an extremely limited quantity of work with care 
alone that it shall be the best in poetic feeling and fine 
workmanship of which he is capable is Mr J M Strudwick 
It IS amusing to remember when we examine his exquisite 
work now that m his earlier years he imagined that the 
brushwork of John Pettie would come readily to his hand 
and that he actually essayed to test this impression by 
practice All his work is thoughtful and there is no lack 
of completeness in its execution— indeed he seems to bestow 
upon e.ich a loving care ind to part with them at hst 
not without regret 1 know scarcely more than a scofo 
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- and I should not think during the last twenty 

years he has painted verj' nuuiy more. This fact will 
indicate the care he bestotvs on each. Of late years the 
studious and elaborate drawing has resulted in his pictures 
assuming the 'appearance of some beautiful mosaic, clearly 
defined, firmly modelled, and intricate in their detail. These 
are best instanced by “ The Gentle Music of a Bygone Day " 

(31 X 24, 1890) and “Acrasia" (27 X 21, 1888), both in 

the possession of Mr. Joseph Dixon. I do not think, from 

my limited knowledge of him, that he has much heed to 

produce many works ; the highly commendable aim he has 
is to thoroughly e.Nhaust the subject he sets himself, both in 
meaning 'and in execution, resting wholesomely content with 
the few generous patrons who understand him and appreciate 
Ws work. Of the small number that have come from his 
hand Mr. William Imrie, of Liverpool, has seven; Mr. Joseph 
Dixon, of the Temple, three; and Mrs. Holt, of Liverpool, I 
, think three. Five of his works were until 1889 in the 
.possession of the late Mr. Henry Hill, of Brighton, and one 
of these, Passing Days,” went into Mr. Imrie's possession. 
Though painted in 1878, when he was but twenty-nine, I venture 
to think that in poetic sentiment and grace of design it has 
not been surpassed by any subsequent production : a long 
narrow picture (15 x 44), in the centre of. which sits a 
man on a small dais, before whom passes, personified by 
^lappy childhood, beautiful girlhood, or decrepit age, the 
days of his life. Two happy days are represented as 
.having just passed, and they stretch out their hands to 
him as fain to lineer ; and he, with regretful mien, would 
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fcxin they did, but the scythe of Time interposes and they 
pass on, followed by a day of adversity, whose pathway 
is over the thorny briar, and who with bowed head sheds 
tears as she passes.* And so the, days, one after another, 
follow. At one end Is the pleasant winding * river and the 
fruit*tree in blossom ; at the other, leafless tree and the 
tolling bell. 

Others of Mr. Imrie’s are the “St. Cecilia" (37x25, 
1882), “The Ten Virgins" (1884), "Thy ,Tuneful Strains 
wake Melodies" (1885), “The Ramparts of God’s House" 
(24 X 34, 1889). and “Elaine" (1891). The “Isabella" 

(39x23, 1879), illustrative of Keats’s poem of "The Pot 
of Basil," .is in the possession of Mr, Graham, Robertson ; 
and the single figure with the distant group of seven, 
illustrating the text from the Song of Solomon " My beloved 
is gone down into his garden,” belongs to Lord Wharnclifie 
(28 X 15), and was painted in 1879, The exquisite little 
work, too, called, " The Golden Thread" found its purchaser 
in the Royal Academy, and is now in the Chantrey Collection. . 
The design of “The Ten Virgins" is a very comprehensive 
one. The five wise and the five foolish are all seen, the 
former being discerned through a window standing .around 
the figure of Christ, the latter at or hurrying up to the 
closed ■ door, through a landscape of pleasant paths and aijiid 
trees of enticing fruit, 

. Freer in his handling, and perhaps more intense in poetic 
feeling, but setting not so great a regard upon finish, is 
Simeon Solomon, from whose hand it is to be regretted so. 
few examples compdraiively have come. Between i860 and 
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1870 appears to have been the time his best work was 
produced. Mr. William Coltait has several, most of them 
of that period. “Love in Winter” (33x26), painted in 
Florence in 1866, gives the effect of the rude winds, whose 
chill breath scatters the dead leaves and roughly handles the 
crimson wdngs and raiment of the figure of Love as, forlorn 
of aspect, he passes on his way. This is in oil, but most 
of his work has been in water-colour. Unquestionably among 
the finest of these “ A Greek High Priest ” must be ranked 
(*7x13), painted in Rome in 1867. It is a^superb piece 
of water-colour art, strong and brilliant, the handsome bronzed 
face standing out from the rich vestments in its dark manly 
beauty, the tall 'candlesticks on the altar behind him serving 
well to relieve the shadowed background. “ The Elevation of 
the Host,” painted in 1870, shows a younger priest in white 
goW-embroidered robe. The painter’s power of e.xpression, 
weak as the drawing may sometimes be, is exceptional. In 
a small work entitled “ He shall give His Angels charge 
over* Thee ” this power is particularly instanced. It was 
formerly in the collection of the late Mr. James Anderson 
Rose, and shows, in a room carpeted with dark green, an 
aureoled angel, with red wings and habited in green, receiving 
with ^infinite tenderness a frail white-robed figure that hurries 
in ^ dire distress towards it. All the works that have been 
mentioned hitherto are in Mr Coltart’s collection. Mrs. 
Salaman, of Mill Hill, also has several, but none of them 
in very mature condition ; and the late Mr, Craven, oF 
. Bake well, had one of the best examples, “The Sleepers and 
the One that Waketh" (14X18), showing three .aln-’ 
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life sized heads, but painted with much feeling, although the 
hands are a little wanting m their modelling 

One of Rossetti’s pupils, John William Knewslub, seems, 
like Windus and one or two others, to have been overlooked, 
forgotten, as it were, in the hurry of events , but, as many 
people know, there are works of his extant which in their poetic 
meaning and also m their execution call for a recognition of 
his ability in the present \vork Mr Wills, of Denmark Hill, 
has several of his best, chiefly in watercolour One, “The 
Violin Player’ (24 X 20), though quiet in colour, is rich and 
firm in execution, with a skilful background of full though not 
obtrusive detail Another, a little larger, entitled “My Lady, 
with a deep maroon shawl, has a dark background of leaves 
which is worked out most carefully in its intricacy of form and 
shadow, and “Lady Bird” (oval, 24 x: 16} “The Schoolgirl 
(14 X 10) and “Ram Cloud are worthy specimens of his 
work But the best example possessed by this gentleman is 
unquestionably “Will he come^” (about 20 X 16)) it has a 
true touch of Rossetti feeling m it, and yet of sufficient 
originality to disclose an independent aim a. feature of this 
work ts the truthfulness of drawing and colour with which the 
hands are passionately claspjed together as they hold in their 
grasp the locket that is attached to a necklace , one of the 
fingers has on it a blue stoned ring, which is noticeable and, of 
value m its colour Masses of leaves and roses in full bloom 
form the background, and an open book turned downwards is 
discernible The passion and feeling in this picture are well 
expressed, with a degree of control that greatly refines and. 
elevates the beauty of the work 



CHAPTER XV. 


RAiT painting is a branch of art that requires no ordinary 
' 'es. To excel in it demands the most dexterous execution 


“ well as a 


sustained strain on the mental resources of the 


^ I retjiember the late Frank Holl saying - that the 
P Hng of a portrait was as emotional to him, and if anything 
hint in a greater degree than any of his subject 
P tures, intense though many of these were in feeling, as 
‘ all know. It is tlj^t Millais was the first to discern 
® capacity that lay in Mr. Ouless for portraiture. Soundly 
in tijg technicalities of painting, one of his earliest 
ntures at the Academy was at the age of twenty-three, 
jf, work incident to the French Revolution. From 

time onward portraiture has exclusively engaged him, 
many men of prominence in public life have sought 
portraits at his hand. His work is seldom merely a 
P^ftrait ; it is almost invariiibly a fine work of art, worthy of 
possession as such, independently of the person it may repre- 
. Painters there are who ouch a likeness quickly, and 
^top, content, it may be, to let it go from their hand with its 
'■t'Uls and accessories in a condition the incompleteness of 
• ^'ch disturbs, if it does not oflend, the experienced eye. 
^'ih Ouless this is never the case; examine the entire cnnv.is 
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of any of his portraits, and you will discover no part to which 
more finish could advantageously be applied. The delineation 
of feature is rendered as firmly as with a sculptor’s chisel, and 
the warm tints of life arc brought into it in a manner indicating ' 
a surprising control of the palette and the brush. We do not 
look for poetry or mystery in his portraiture, any more than 
in Holl’s : he gives us fact, the outward presentment of the 
'man as others see him; but he gives it with a thoroughness, 
an earnestness, a determination nor to put down his' brushes 
until the canvas in its every detail has had the’ utmost from 
him that he is capable of. The consequence of this is that a 
slovenly Ouless is not known. It is always a’ great '’pleasure 
to examine his work, if only on account of its technical qualities 
Other schools come forward and have their day,' with this o 
that teaching applied in them ; Ouless has long since form« 
his opinion of what really good painting is, and has neve: 
swerved a hair's breadth from it; if he be not so ’free, he h 
at least as firm and as finished as Franz Hals. Millais, a' 
we have said, detected at the outset the possibilities that lay 
before him, encouraged him, presumably, in his method, and 
the painter having found solid ground has wisely kept to it. 
He has only occasionally engaged in female portraiture, one 
of his latest, Mrs Heno’. UT^itins^ beings admirable in its 
delicate modelling and fleeting sensitive colour. Lady Currie, 
painted in 1S92, or Lady Manisty in 1889, are also excellent 
m their expression of sweet and gentle womanhood. It is Jfi 
men, however, that his art has been chiefly applied, and his 
industry in this direction may be gauged by the fact that, 

tlfarlw ^r,A haVC bcgn SeCH OH 
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of any of his portraits, and >ou will discover no part to ^vhich 
more finish could advantageously be applied The delineation 
of feature is rendered as 6rmly as ^^ith a sculptor’s chisel, and 
the warm tints of life arc brought into it m a manner indicating 
a surprising control of the palette and the brush We do not 
look for poetry or mystery m bis portraiture, any more than 
in Holl’s he gives us fact, the outward presentment of the 
man as others see him , but he gives it with a thoroughness, 
an earnestness, a determination not to put down liis' brushes 
untif the canvas m its every detail has had the utmost from 
him that he is capable of The consequence of this is that a 
slovenly Ouless is not known It is alwajs a great pleasure 
to e^amlne his work, if onl) on account of its technical qualities 
Other schools come for\vard and have their da\, with this or 
that teaching applied m them , Ouless has long since formed 
his opinion of what really good painting is, and has never 
swerved a hairs breadth from it, if he be not so free, he is 
at least as^firm and as finished as Franz Hals MilJais as 
we have said detected at the outset the possibilities that lay 
before him encouraged him, presumably, m his method, and 
the painter having found solid ground has wisely kept to it 
He has only occasionally engaged in female portraiture, one 
of his latest, Mrs Henry Whitmg being admirable in its 
delicate modeJlmg and fleeting sensitive colour Lad> Currie, 
painted in 1893, or Lady Manist} in 1889, are also excellent 
m their expression of sweet and gentle womanhood It 
men however, that his art has been chiefly applied and his 
industry m this direction may be gauged by the fact that, 
nearly one hundred and thirty examples hate been seen on 
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the Academy \\alls within the last twenty-five years Charles 
Darwin, John Bright, Cardinals Newman and Manning, Lord 
Roberts (the portrait of whom is here reproduced), J, E 
Hodgson, R A Sir George Scharf, the Duke of Rutland (who 
was Lord John Manners at the time 18S2), are among the 
best of his efforts, though there is little to in mentioning 
any m particular where all are good Public bodies have largely 
sought him for presentation portraits one of the latest of these 
being the Grocers’ Company of London at whose commission 
he painted the portrait of the Duke of Cambridge^ which now 
hangs in the Company's Hall, m Pnnees Street 

Though famous as a portrait painter, m which capacity he 
has left an indelible mark upon the Queen’s reign, Frink 
Holl, until he was about thirty four, had occupied himself with 
domestic genre, making a distinct mark, when he was but 
twenty four, with a work in which the masterly quality of 
Israels or Jules Breton is not unresembled This wis “The 
Lord gaie, and the Lord hath taken away (36 X 49), purchased 
by Its present owner, Mr F C Pawle, of Reigate, m 1869 
before it made its appearance at the Academy of that year 
By Mr Pawles kind permission it is reproduced m the present 
work Seldom were his scenes devoid of the pathetic element 
such works more especially as ‘ Hush *and ‘ Hushed, or 
“ Yisitmg Day at Newgate, possessing a pathos brought pain 
fully home by their realism The technique was always good 
and free and Holls own and was marked more particularly 
in his later years with an ease, a facility, and an assurance 
.that belong only to the gifted mind and the long practised 
hand His turn in life towards portraiture appears to have 
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the Academy walls within the last twenty-five years. Charles 
Darwin, John I 3 right, Cardinals Newman and Manning, Lord 
Roberts (the jwrtrait of whom is here reproduced), J, E. 
Hodgson, R.A., Sir George Scharf, the Duke of Rutland (who 
was Lord John Manners at the time. 1883), are among the 
best of his efibrts; though there is little to gain in mentioning 
any in parilciil.ir where all arc good. Public bodies have largely 
sought liim for presentation portraits, one of the latest of these 
being the Grocers' Company^of London, at whose commission 
he painted the portrait of the Duke of Cambridge, w'hich now 
hangs In the Company‘s Hall, in Prince's Street. 

Though famous as a portrait painter, in which capacity he 
has left an indelible mark upon the Queen’s reign, Frank 
Holl, until he was about thirty-four, had occupied himself with 
domestic genre, making a <hstinct mark, when he was but 
iwenty.four, with a work in which the masterly quality of 
Israels or Jules Breton is not unrcscmbled. This was "The 
Lord gave, .md the Lord hath taken away *’ (36 X 49), purchased 
hy its present owner, Mr. F. C. Pawlc, of Reigate, in 1869, 
before it made Its appearance at the Academy of that ye^r. 
Ry Mr. Pawlc's kind permission it is reproduced in the present 
work. Seldom sverc his scenes devoid of the pathetic element, 
such Vr’orks more especially as "Hush” ‘and “Hushed," or 
Visiting Day at Newgate,” possessing a pathos brought paln- 
iblly home by their realism The technique was always good 
and' free, and Holl’s own, 'and ^vas marked more particularly 
m his later years with an ease, a facility, and an assurance 
.that belong only to the gifted mind and the long-practised 
hand. His turn in ViFp towards oorlraiture appears to havQ 
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been the result more of accident than o£ deliberate intent, for 
only at the urgent request of an old and intimate friend did 
he undertake a certain portrait, that of Samuel Cousins, the 
eminent engraver, and the excellence of it at once discovered 
his grea't capacity in that direction. This was in 1879, and 
in the nine years ’that were left him (for he died in 1888, at 
the early age of forty-four) he exhibited on the Academy 
walls over fifty portraits, most of them of men of great dis- 
tinction in public life. There was something approaching to 
grandeur in the portrait, in 1886, of the late Duke of Cleveland, 
silting back in his deep armchair, with his .dishevelled silky 
white hair and overhanging white eyebrows and moustache; 
the pale countenance of the fourscore-year-old peer having 
nothing to vie with its aristocratic stateliness but the star 
that, amid the manifold fulness of robe, proclaimed him a 
Knight of the Garter. Of HolPs full-length portraits that of the 
Duke of Cambridge as Commander-m-Chicf would undoubtedly 
take first rank. This >yas painted in 1883, and throughout was 
distinguished in line and arrangement, and fluent in colour, 
lie pursued his vocation, ."is is generally admitted, too closely; 
in the year, that he died his industry was made manifest by 
no less than eight portraits on the Atuademy walls, and they 
were portraits of men of such character and celebrity as could* 
not fail to gravely tax the powers of any painter, howaver 
gifted, who undertook their production within a given and 
brief period. They were HU Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, Earl Spencer, Mr. Gladstone, Baron Huddleston, Sir 
William Jenner, Sir Richard Webster, Sir Andrew Clark, and* 
Mr, Townsend, of New York, 
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Not \er> nnny lirgc and import'int subject works have 
come from Mr Fildcs It was a happy intuition that prompted 
him in the first instance toward a theme gay m its view and 
quiet and reposeful in its effect for “ In Fair, Quiet, and Sweet 
Rest ’ the public formed a pleasant idea of him, and were not 
disposed to gi\e up that idea even in face of the striking but 
doleful work which appeared two years hter “The Applicants 
for Admission to a Casual Ward (56 x 97), exhibited in 1874, 
con\erted a passing interest in him into a serious attention 
He had done it in black and white some time before for the 
Graphic, and in working it out in colour (with, of course certain 
varntions) h>2 perhaps did not realize the effect such a work 
would ha\e It was no uncommon scene he was depicting, 
but an everyday affair in this London life of ours till the more 
strongly felt when brought home truly by the earnest mmd 
and the dexterous hand The picture was not prompted by 
anything Dickens ever wrote for the painter had seen some- 
thing very like it yeirs before near the Portland Road, but a 
passage from Dickens came to his notice while the work was in 
progress and he associated the great author with the work by 
quoting this passage beneath his picture Dumb wet, silent 
horrors Sphinxes set up against that dead wall and none 
likely to be at the pains of solving them until the general over- 
throw Ranged against the vail waiting each his or her turn, 
he has placed these applicants for temporary shelter, brought 
thither by misfortune or crime The picture was originally in 
the collection of Mr Thomas Taylor of Aston Rowant, but in 
• 1883 It was acquired by the Royal Holloway College at 
Egham, and is now m the Gallery of that Institution. " The 
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Return of a Penitent” (52 x 100 1879) belonging to Mr 
Holbroolv .Gaskel! , The Village Wedding' (1SS3), the propert) 
of Mr C Brooks, and “The Doctor” (1891), owned b) Mr 
Henry Tate, practically complete his large works of this 
character, and since the appearance of the last-named picture 
few works other than portraits hate come from his band 
But while he was still de\oted to genre, many charming 
pictures smaller in sue, were produced of sound and accom- 
plished technique, among the best of which is “Playmates’ 
In his spell of Venetian life, now from ten to fifteen years ago, 
he caught the fine colour and form of the South, with the 
broad and confident touch of his senior in years, Van Haancn 
“Venetian Life (1884) belonging to Mr John Aird, is one of 
the chief of these, as is also “Venetians” (90 X 64, 1885), in 
the City of Manchester Art Gallery — records of the people and 
of the place picturing the easy life and habits of those who, 
possibly in poverty, yet have the aocient ]o\e for colour ^yhJch 
has descended to them through generations Mr Blackwell of 
Harrow Weald, has the fine portrayal of A Daughter of the 
Lagunes (1S86) , and the beautiful “ A1 Fresco Toilet" 
(68 X 4'’) once the property of the late Mr Arthur Anderson 
but now in Mr George McCulloch's collection was I fancy, 
the latest of the Venetian pictures The sense of complete 
ness and finish in this work is most agreeahfy pronounced 
A girl IS skilfully dressing the nch auburn hair of her hand 
some fnend, who is seated outside the pillared portico of s 
house m Venice. Other girls are about, all of them m varic'd 
colours, and the incident is just engaging enough as a means of 
expressing the fine skill of the painter his sense of bnght 
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more difficult instance, because more rarelj occurrent, of 
man’s In this latter sphere his most successfui example i 
the portrait of Mr Graham Robertson {1895), and the e}e 
dwells with satisfaction on the \va> in which so commonplace 
a thing as a long great-coat can be made to look in the 
hands of this painter The same dignitj of line and 
harmony of sensiti\e tones which appear in other works 
are displajed m this remarkable portrait inth unabated force 
and with a true grasp at the same time of the gentle character 
and disposition of his sitter Among his portraits of women, 
that of Mrs Hugh Hammersley (1893), which is here repro- 
duced, must take prominent rank As near to life as art could 
make it, grace, colour, and viN-acit), one wonders how the 
picture will look and how it will be regarded when the world 
IS as distant from its painter as we are now from the two great 
men of the last century , for who has fixed with such grace 
since they, the turn of a woman’s form, the line of limb and 
garment, the spontaneous animation the dignity of sensime 
ladyhood ^ The touch in his work looks impulsw e, but is it 
50 ^ IS It not the outcome, not of the moment, but of long and 
matured thought? The satisfying tout ensemiie of his work 
points to Its mental completion, in all its effect and detail, or^ 
bver the hand approaches the can\as, and this presumably may 
iccount for the swift stroke the deliberate touch the resolute 
tonfidence displayed in his work- 

H T Wells IS also one who has made conspicuous mark 
IS a painter of portraits, that of Lad) Blomfield m 1893 
po^essing especial grace, with that quiet dignity which rcmo\es . 
ihe work akogcihcr from the region of the popular |X)rtnit 
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harmony, and his accomplished management of pictorial effect. 
The earliest of his undertaking^ in portraiture, a branch of 
art with which he has now strongly identified himself, seems 
to have been that of his wife, in 1S87, and it is doubtful 
whether any subsequent portrait will be found to surpass it in 
its many excellences. Stability, grace, expression, colour, are 
all there, called forth with a firmness that has in it also its best 
concomitant, ease There is a wonderful suavity in the work, 
and on examination it is found -to be possessed of the soundest 
technical qualities, the fruit of large experience and conscientious 
aim. Mrs, Thomas Agnew was another fine three quarter length 
portrait, which appeared three years later, followed by Mrs. 
Lockett Agnew. Then, In 1892, came “ Ethel, daughter of 
T. H. Ismay, Esq the founder of the White Star Line of 
Steamers, in which a similar effect to that he had adopted in 
“The Sisters*' in 1889, of white satin gown, gilded chair, and 
rich red background, was repeated with singularly pleasing 
result. A later portrait, of the highest qualify in regard to 
painting, and not excelled by any example of his for sweetness 
and delicacy, is that of Mrs. Newall (30 X 22, >893), oval in 
shape and scarcely half length. 

One of his greatest achievements h«is been the three-quarter- 
length seated portrait of the Princess of Wales (1894) In this 
tvo/k the hand of a master only could have overcome the 
numberless difficulties presented No mere depiction of a face 
intended to please is here, but a true portrait of Her Ro>al 
Highness as she is — a faithful and beautiful record of feature, 
•disposition, and womanly grace It was not easy to adopt such 
Simplicity of attitude and attire, and at the same time to secure 
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h irmony, and his accomplished imnagemcnt of pictorial effect 
The earliest of his undertakings in portraiture, a branch of 
art with which he has now strongly identified himself, seems 
to have been that of hts wife in 1SS7, and it is doubtful 
'vhether an> subsequent portrait will be found to surpass it m 
Its many excellences Stibility, grace, expression, colour, ire 
' Jill there, called forth with a firmness that has m it also its best 
concomitant, ease There is a wonderful suavity in the work, 
and On examination it is found to be possessed of the soundest 
technical qualities the fruit of I irge experience and conscientious 
Mrs Thomas Agnew w<is another fine three quarter length 
portrait which appeared three yeare later, followed by Mrs 
Lockett Agnew Then m 189a, came Ethel daughter of 
T H Ismay, Esq , ’ the founder of the White Star Line of 
Steamers, m which a simil ir efiect to that he had adopted m 
The Sisters” m 1889, of white satin gown, gilded chair, and 
rich red background, was repeated with singularly pleismg 
result A later portrait, of the highest quality in regard to 
painting and not excelled by any example of his for s\veetness 
^d delicacy is that of Mrs Newall (30 X 22, 1893) oval in 
sfiape and scarcely half length 

One of his greatest achievements has been the three quarter 
S^h seated portrait of the Princess of Wales (1S94) lo 
the hand of a master only could have overcome the 
^iriberless difficulties presented No mere depiction of a face 
tended to please is here but a true portrait of Her Royal 
'ghness as she is— a faithful and beautiful record of feature 
position, and worn inly grace It was not easy to idopt such 
Phcity of attitude and attire and at the same time to secure 
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|jortriJts ire now rtgolirly looked for ind ipart 
tlicir I»S^ technicnl qualities 'irt m themselves mv^inablj 
piciurt-s of great tenderness and grace more especiallj when 
w>th female portraiture it is not without concern that 
xM, miss him as a painter of genre, his latest or one of his 
latest works in this direction The Doctor showing the 
possession by him of rare qualities in th it direction the sus 
pended exercise of which cannot be regarded but as a loss to 
the Bntish school of painting 

Though practising portraiture from the commencement of 
his career it was the picture of The Last Muster Sunday at 
the Royal Hospital Chelsea (S4 x 63 187^) which brought 
Hubert Herkomer into prominence and no subsequent subject 
work of his can be said to be equal to it either m theme 
masculine force or soundness of technique Like csitain 
other great works it owed its origin to a drawing made In 
black and white for the Graphic entitled Chelsea Pensioners 
in Church The painting is in reality a section of the 
church adjacent to the hospital at Chelsea and shows the 
congregation of veteran soldiers who have quitted active 
serv ice and to whom the hospital is a place where they maj 
r«ide in comfort, and it may be peaceful!} end their days 
Side by side many times possibly have thej stood on the field 
of battle and they come at last to muster as worth} pensioners 
of the state at this the weekly service No separate action or 
distinct incident of an individual character is encountered m the 
picture as m Fildess work above alluded to where eaCh 
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figure, it may be said, tells a different story, and in itself 
suggests inquiry or speculation. Duty done, and now comes 
rest, is the prevailing sentiment of Herkomer’s picture, the 
solitary note upon which pathetic emphasis is laid being the 
soldier at the end of the second bench, who is meeting his 
d^th, not in the furore of the battle-field, but during the quiet 
tranquillity of this morning service, and upon whose arm rests 
the hand of his -comrade. • The picture is now in the possession 
of Sir Cuthbert Quilter. 

“Eventide" (42 x 78, 1878), a group of poor women in a 
ward of the Westminster Union, and now owned by the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, and “ Pressing to the West (56 X 83, 
1884), are both realistic records of the humbler spheres of life, 
the last-named serving to depict the hardships that wait upon the 
poor. It gives a scene in Castle* Garden, New York, a build- 
ing .through which all emigrants have to pass for registration 
before going on to the West. The majority are poor and unable 
to pay for lodging outside, and they remain in this building 
sometimes' for a day, sometimes for eight or ten weeks, until^ 
suitable situations are found for them by the Commissioners of 
Emigration. Painted evidently as he saw it, the painter has 
massed these people of many nationalities together very skil- 
fully; and here again no distinct story is told, of point such as 
Frank Holl would have devised, but incidents, trivial, it may 
be, to the ordinary onlooker, are plentifully scattered through the 
work, which combine in feithfuBy rendering, without any of the. 
ameliorating glamour of poetic sentiment, an aspect of the times 
,in which we live, in the sense which it conveys of the physical 
discomfort of this disordered crowd — some lying, some sitting, 

44 
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such individual dignity, such sense of importance with sc 
adequate an atmosphere of repose. 

While his portraits are now regularly looked for, and, apart 
from their high technical qualities, are in themsel^’es invariablj' 
pictures of great tenderness and grace, more especially when 
dealing with female portraiture, it is not without concern that 
we miss him as a painter of genre, his latest or one of his 
latest works in this direction. “ The Doctor,’’ showing the 
possession by him of rare qualities in that direction, the sus- 
. pended exercise of which cannot he regarded but as a loss to 
the British school of painting. 

Though practising portraiture from the* commencement of 
his career, it was the picture of “The Last Muster: Sunday at 
the Royal Hospital, Chelsea” (84 x 63, iSys), which brought 
Hubert Herkotner into prominence, and no subsequent subject 
work of his can. be said to be equal to it, either in theme, 
masculine force, or soundness of technique. Like certain 
other great works, it owed its origin to a drawing made in 
black and white for the Graphic, entitled “ Chelsea Pensioners 
in Church.” The painting is in reality a section of the 
church adjacent to the hospital at Chelsea, and shows the 
congregation of veteran soldiers who have quirted active 
ser\'ic€, and to whom the hospital is a place where they may 
reside in comfort, and, it may be, peacefully end their days. 
Side by side, many times possibly, have they stood on the field 
of battle, and they come at last to muster, as worthy pensioners 
of the stale, at this the weekly service No separate action or 
distinct incident of an individual character is encountered in the. 
picture, as in Fildes’s work above alluded to, where each 
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figure It mi> be siid, tells i different stor>, nnd m itself 
suggests inquiry or speeut'iuon Duty done, and now comes 
rest, IS the prevailing sentiment of Herkomers picture, the 
solitary note upon which pathetic emphisis is laid being the 
soldier at the end of the second t^nch who is meeting his 
death, not in the furore of the battle field, bm during the quiet 
tranquillity of this morning service and upon whose 'irtn rests 
the hand of his comrade The picture is now m the possession 
of Sir Cuthhert Quilcer 

“Eientide ’ (42 x 78, 1878) a group of poor women in a 
^vard of the Westminster Union and now owned hy the Walker 
Art Gallery Liverpool and “ Pressing to the West (56 X 83, 
1884) are both realistic records of the humbler spheres of life, 
the last named serving to depict the hardships that wan upon the 
poor It gives a scene m Castle Garden, New York, ,\ builtU 
mg through which aU emigrants have to pass for registration 
before going on to the West The majority ire poor .and unable 
to pay for lodging outside and they remain m this building 
sometimes for a day sometimes for eight or ten weeks until 
suitable Situations are found for them by the Commissioners 
Emigration Painted evidently as he saw it the painter his 
ftiassed these people of manj nationalities logcthcr verj skil 
fully and here again no distinct story is told of pomt such 13 
Prank Holl would have devised but incidents trivial it maj 
be to the ordinary onlooker are plemifully scattered through the 
work which combine m fiithfully rendering, without an) of ihe 
ameliorating glamour of poetic sentmiciit an aspect of the times 
.in which we live in the sense which ,t conveys of the physical 
•^comfort of this disordered crowd-some lymg some sitting 
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‘such Individual dignity, such sense of importance with so 
adequate an atmosphere of repose. 

While his portraits are now regularly looked for, and, apart 
from their high technical qualities, are in themselves invariably 
pictures of great tenderness and grace, more especially when 
dealing with female portraiture, it is not without concern that 
we miss him as n painter of genre, his latest. or one of his 
latest w’orks in this direction, “ The Doctor," showing the 
possession by him of rare qualities in that direction, the sus- 
.pended e.xerclse of which cannot be regarded but as A loss to 
the British school of painting. 

Though practising portraiture from the commencement of 
his career, it >Yas the picture of “The Last Muster: Sunday at 
the Royal Hospital, Chelsea" (Sij x 63, 1875), tvhich brought 
Hubert Herkomer into prominence, and no subsequent subject 
work of his can be said to be equal, to It, either in theme, 
masculine force, or soundness of technique. Like certain 
other great works, it owed its origin to a, drawing made In 
black and white for the Graphic^ entitled “Chelsea Pensioners 
in Church." The painting is in reality a section of the 
church adjacent to the hospital at Chelsea, and shows the 
congregation of veteran soldiers who have quitted active 
service, and to whom the hospital is a place where they may 
reside in comfort, and, it may be, peacefully end their days. 
Side by side, many times possibly, have they stood on the field ‘ 
of battle, and they come at last to muster, as worthy pensioners 
of the state, at this the weekly service. No separate action or 
distinct incident of an individual character is encountered in the, 
picture, as in Fildes’s work above alluded to, where each 
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figure, it may be said, tells a different story, and in itself 
suggests inquiry or speculation. Duty done, and now comes 
rest, is the prevailing sentiment of Herkomer’s picture, the 
solitary note upon which pathetic emphasis is laid being the 
soldier at the end of the second bench, who is meeting his 
death, not in the -furore of the battle-field, but during the quiet 
tranquillity of this morning service, and upon whose arm rests 
the.hand of his ‘comrade. ' The picture is now in the possession 
of Sir Cuthbert Ouilter. 

"Eventide" (42 x 78, 1878), a group of poor women in a 
ward of the Westminster Union, and now owned by the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, and "Pressing to the West "'(56 x 83, 
1884), are both realistic records of the humbler spheres of life, 
the last-named serving to depict the hardships that wait upon the 
poor. It gives a scene in Castle Garden, New York, a build- 
ing .through which all emigrants have to pass for registration 
before going on to the West. The majority are poor and unable 
to pay for lodging outside, and they remain in this building 
sometimes for a day, sometimes for eight or ten weeks, until 
suitable situations are found for them by the Commissioners of 
Emigration. Pamted evidently as he saw it, the painter has 
massed these people of many nationalities together very skil- 
fully ; and here again no distinct story is told, of point such as 
Frank Holl would have devised, but incidents, trivial, it may 
be, to the ordinary onlooker, are plentifully scattered through the 
work, which combine in faithfully rendering, without any of the . 
ameliorating glamour of poetic sentiment, an aspect of the times 
in which we live, in the sense which it conveys of the physical 
discomfort of this disordered crowd — some lying, some sitting, 
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some wearily standing — -who press to the West, that region of 
hope to the. necessitous, ’ • - ' - 

He is a fine painter of mountain form, and 'grasps its 
solidity and sublime dimensions as few who -are exclusively 
landscape painters are able to do. In “ Found,’’ or “ The 
Gloom of Idwal,”, or , « God’s Shrine,” a true poetic feeling 
expresses itself The \vild and the desolate in the picture of 
“Found" are handled in no conventional way. The rugged 
broken rocks, well compose the foreground, and the floating 
vapour low down to (he right s^es to heighten the dark 
mountain mass, Itself swathed with a girdle of drifting cloud. 
The flock of goats advancing over the ridge to the left, and 
the raven on the right, give point* to^ the central figure * 
of the goatherd, who^ staff in hand,* cautiously descends 
through the rugged pla^es in search of the missing man. This 
fine example was acquired by the Chantrey Fund Trustees 
In “ God’s Shrine” (68 x 96, 1880), in the possession of Mr. 
Alexander Young, seldom has a granite mass been better 
^r^orded; a high mid-djstance throwing up in strong relief its 
precipitous sides, upon whose silver-grey surface the light 
glints and shimmers as it catches each sharp edge or projection. 
Sound, mosVivQ' painting this, the solid earth, the weight of rock, 
evidencing no mean grjisp of nature, either in Its. substantial 
force or its emotion. 

If in like degree look for poetic feeling in his figures, 
v.e find it best displayed in such works as “Entranced” 

<55 X 44* 1887), or in the portrait of Miss Grant (1885), the 
latter work known oncc» as •' The White Lady *' and in the. 
possession now of Mr. Hammcrslcy, and the former as “ The ' 
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Black Lady,” owned by Mr. Abel Buckley — a work of fine 
- lines, ease, and dignity. Though known simply as “ Entranced,' 
the appropriate words of its'full title are adequately expressed 
in the work — 

“^Entranced in some diviner mood 
Of self-oblivious solitude." 

In the region of pure portraiture, practical in its outlook, and 
removed, of necessity, by many, degrees from the poetic 
renderings 'of the two last-named works, his practice has been 
wide. Fine as many of these portraits are, chiefly of notable 
men prominent in public life, they might presumably, in some 
cases at any rate, have been finer, had lew work been under- 
taken by him in this direction, but in these days of demand a 
man of.such capacity is regrettably liable to be unfairly taxed 
in this direction. 

Sir W. B. Richmond, the son of the eminent portrait painter 
and Academician George Richmond, has himself taken the line 
of portraiture in a great degree, and all his work . in this 
direction, and more especially in female portraiture, is of a. 
character which mingles gentleness and dignity with a certain 
air of repose that may be almost said to be peculiar to him. In 
the portrait of Mrs. W. G. Rawlinson, for example, apart from 
, the admirable fluency of its technique, nothing seems wanting 
to pomplete the restful effect, and there is at the same time the 
sense of vitality upon which the eye dwells with satisfaction. 
Its completeness, too, as a work of art is also another element 
in the picture. It is a finished design, fraught with a beauty 
jof line, a. picture independent of its portrait, with, above all,_ 
the spirit of case through it, and these characterist 
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some wearily standing — who press to the West, that region ol 
hope to the^necessitous. *■ * ' ‘ 

He is a fine painter of mountain form, and grasps its 
solidity and sublime dimensions as few who are exclusively 
landscape painters are able to do. In "Found," or "The 
Gloom of Idwal,” or "God's Shnne," a true poetic feeling 
expresses itself The wild and the desplate in the picture of 
"Found” are handled in no conventional way. The rugged 
broken rocks well compose the foreground, and the floating 
vapour low down to the right serves to heighten the dark 
mountain mass, itself swathed with a girdle of drifting cloud 
The flock of goats advancing over the ridge to the left, and 
the raven on the right, give point to the central figure 
of the . goatherd, who, staff In hand,* cautiously descends 
through the rugged places In search of the missing man This 
fine example was acquired by the Chantrey Fund Trustees. 
In "God's Shrine” (68 x 96, j88o), in the possession of Mr. 
Alexander Young, seldom has a granite mass been better 
recorded; a high mid-distance throwing up in strong relief its 
precipitous sides, upon whose silver-grey surface the light 
glints and shimmers as it catches each sharp edge or projection 
Sound, massive' painting this, the solid earth, the weight of rock, 
evidencing no mean grasp of nature, either in its; substantial 
force or its emotion. 

If In like degree we look for poetic feeling in his figures, 
we find it best displayed in such works as "Entranced’ 
{55 X 44* 18S7), or in the portrait of Miss Grant (1885), the 
latter work known once as " The White Lady ” and in the. 
possession now of Mr, Hammersley, and the former as ** The 
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Black Lady,” owned by Mr. Abel Buckley — a work of fine 
lines, ease, and dignity. Though known simply as “ Entranced,” 
the appropriate words of its full title are adequately expressed 
in the work — 

'‘Entranced in some dinner mood ‘ 

Of self-obtwious solitude" 

In the region of pure portraiture, practical in its outlook, and 
removed, of necessity, by many, degrees from the poetic 
renderings of the two last-named works, his practice has been 
wide. Fine as many of these portraits are, chiefly of notable 
nien prominent in public life, they might presumably, in some 
cases at any ra*ie, have been finer, had less work been under- 
taken by him in this direction, but in these days of demand a 
man of .such capacity is regrettably liable to be unfairly taxed 
in this direction 

Sir W. B. Richmond, the son of the eminent portrait painter 
and Academician George Richmond, has himself taken the line 
of portraiture in a great degree, and all his work , in this 
direction, and more especially in female portraiture, * is of ^a^ 
character which mingles gentleness and dignity with a certain 
air of repose that may be almost said to be peculiar to him In 
ihe portrait of Mrs W. G Rawlinson, for example, apart from 
.the admirable fluency of its technique, nothing seems wanting 
to pomplete the restful effect, and there is at the same time the 
sense of vitality upon which the eye dwells with satisfaction 
Its completeness, too, as a work of art is also another element 
in the picture It is a finished design, fraught with a beauty 
^flme, a. picture independent of its portrait, with, above all,^ 
the spirit of ease through it, and these characteristics are 
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almost 'invariably prominent in his work. He has, too, -painted 
many distinguished men, one of the most striking of these 
being the'portrait of Prince Bismarck (i88S), and the portrait 
of Charles Darwin, too, may be instanced Throughout his 
professional ‘career the painting of classic genre has engaged 
him, “ The Death of Ulysses " (48 >c 58, 1889) being among 
the finest of this class. Latterly the onerous work of the 

decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral has closely engaged him. 
He is not new to work of decorative character : twenty-two 
years have passed since he brought to completion a series* of 
frescoes illustrative of “ The Life of Woman " ; these were 
executed ‘in the drawing-room of Mr. J. Stewart Hodgson's 
residence at Lythe Hill. 

Whatever pains Sargent may take with his work, there 
is nothing left in evidence but the distinct accent throughout 
of spontaneity. A grace of line, a fulness of colour, a touch of 
vivacity — this is Sargent. If ever any painter were incapable 
of painting to order or of accepting wholesale commissions for 
portraits, ' it is he. Such ait as his cannot be taught ; the 
technicalities of it are all that may be said to be within the 
common reach ; its feeling and invention spring from within. 

A graceful form moved by a sensitive mind is a subject upon 
which the fame of Reynolds and Gainsborough may be said , 
to rest, and It is a subject which by nature fits to Sargeqt’s 
mind, and one In which bis capacity has already, and not 
>Nithout considerable vitality, manifested itself ‘ ‘ . 

A pupil of that distinguished Frenchman Carolus Duran, 
his term of pupilage, despite the independent latent energy . 
of the American nature, was characterized bv close and patient 
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study, and by the absence of any haste, on his part, to distinguish 
himself. Here, then, was the groundwork laid for the 
achievement of those high performances which, during the 
past ten years or so, have come from his hand, and which have 
served to secure him, with unusual rapidity, the full honours . 
of the Academy. 

Portraits of undeniable charm, such, for example, as that of 
Mrs. White in 1884, simple in attitude and not 'far removed 
in its gentle grace from the celebrated Mrs. Graham at 
Edinburgh, or his Lady Playfair of 1885, made distinct mark 
at the date of their exhibition; but the painter’s poetic feeling 
was first ably in evidence in 1887, when that confident exploit 
in grace and colour,- “ Carnation, Lily ; Lily, Rose," appeared. 
He was about thirty-nine at that time. It was something 
the 'like of which had. not been seen before. Those tremulous 
double lights— the chill gloom of the sun-forsaken garden and 
the ruddy glow of the Chinese lanterns — was task enough to 
depict truthfully, without the living grace of childhood, sweet 
in form and feature, 

“ Scarce of earth, nor all divine,” 

to which ’the picture owes its essential charm. In its soft 
radiance It was a beautiful creation, and the Trustees of the 
Chantrey Fund promptly and sagaciously acquired it. 

Rhythm of line is seldom absent from Sargent’s work. 
The poetry of portraiture may be said to be his ; his portraits 
are invariably pictures, and stand as such independently of the 
.persons portrayed. He has a faculty for catching the gnice 
of attitude, whether it be In a womans form, or in the far 
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more difficult instance, because more rarely occurrent, of a 
man’s. In this latter sphere his most successful example ‘is 
the portrait of Mr. Graham Robertson (1895), and the eye 
dwells with satisfaction on the 'way in which so commonplace 
■ a thing as a long great-coat ‘ can be made to look in the 
hands of this painter. • * The same dignity of line - and 
harmony of sensitive tones which appear in other works 
are 'displayed in this remarkable portrait with unabated force, 
and with a true grasp at the same time of the gentle character 
and disposition of his sitter. Among his portraits of women, 

- that -of Mrs. Hugh Hammersley.(i893), which is here repro- 
duced, must take prominent rank. As near to life as art could 
make it, grace, colour, and vivacity, one wonders how the 
picture will look and how it will be regarded when the world 
is as distant from its painter as we arc now from the two great 
men of the last century ; for who has fixed with such grace 
since they, the turn of a woman's form, the line of limb and 
garment, the spontaneous animation, the dignity of sensitive 
ladyhood? The touch in his work* looks impulsive, but Is It 
-so? is it not the outcome, not of the moment, but of long and 
matured thought ? The satisfying tout enstmhle of his ♦ work 
points to its mental completion, in all its effect and detail, or_ 
ever the hand approaches the canvas, and this presumably may 
account for the swift stroke, the defiberate touch, the reso/ute 
confidence displayed in his work. 

H. T. Wells Is also one who has made conspicuous mark 
as a painter of portraits, that of Lady Blomfield in 1893 
possessing especial grace, with that quiet dignity which removes., 
the work altogether from the r^ion of the popular, portrait 
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more difficult instance, because more rarely occurrent, of a 
man's In this 1 itter sphere his most successful example js 
the portrait of Mr Grahim Robertson (1895), and the e)e 
dwells With satisfaction on the way m which so commonplace 
a thing as a long great-coat can be made to look in the 
hands of this painter The same dignity of line and 
harmony of sensitive tones which appear m other works 
are displayed m this remarkable portrait with unabated force, 
and with a true grasp at the same time of the gentle character 
and disposition of his sitter Among his portraits of women, 
that of Mrs Hugh Hammersley (1893), which is here repro 
duced, must take prominent rank As near to life as art could 
make it, grace, colour, and vivacity, one wonders how the 
picture will look and how it will be regarded when the world 
is as distant from its painter as we are now from the two great 
men of the last century, for who has fixed With such grace 
since they, the turn of a woman's form, the line of hmb and 
garment, the spontaneous animation the dignity of sensitive 
ladyhood? The touch in his work looks impulsive, but is it 
-so^ IS It not the outcome not of the moment, but of long and 
matured thought The satisfying tout ensemble of his work 
points to Its mental completion, in all its effect and detail, or 
ever the hand approaches the canvas and this presumably may 
■accDuiii 'ior ine swfit stroke I’ne helioerate toucti fne rKditfce 
confidence displayed in his work 

H T Wells IS also one who has made conspicuous mark 
as a painter of portraits that of Lady Bloinfield in 1893 
possessing especial grace, with that quiet dignity which removes . 
the work altogether from the r^ion of the popular portrait 
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painter. The portrait too of Frank Dicksee (1895) was remark- 
able for its lifelike resemblance. 

The latest addition to the Academy ranks has been that of 
a portrait painter, J. J. Shannon, who in 1889 made a distinct 
success at the New Gallery, in point of gentle feminine grace, 
in the portrait he then exhibited of Miss Jean Graham 
(93 X 29). He is not-always good, however. It is said that 
the men from whom the world receives the best work are the 
most uneven. There are moments, when inspiration has us in 
thrali, and then, and not at other times, is the best and most 
enduring work produced. . Mrs. Charlesworth (80 x 42, 1894) 
was beautiful in its original expression of grace: the leaning 
figure, not , indolent ; the disposition of the arms and hands 
unaffected, and the light that catches the projections in the 
furniture (a grand piano was it ?) being of great value in the 
support of the figure in its place. Sound technique, with an 
inborn aptitude for seizing, and often, one may venture to say, 
originating positions of grace, are not common characteristics, 
and to * these must be added, in Shannon s case, the rarer 
Capacity of preserving, as a rule, throughout his work a dignity 
which greatly heightens their merit, and which, united to his 
sensitive and refined style of work, seems to give the one 
touch which is wanted to raise the work to that level which we 
and as individual. 
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painter. The portrait too of Frank Dicksee (1895) was' remark- 
able for its lifelike resemblance. 

The latest addition to the Academy ranks has been that of 
a portrait painter, J. J. Shannon, who in 1889 made a distinct 
success at the New Gallery, in point of gentle feminine grace, 
in the portrait he then exhibited of Miss Jean Graham 
(93* X 29). He is not always good, however. It is said that 
the men from whom the world receives the best work are the 
most uneven. There are moments when inspiration has us in 
thrall, and then, and not at other times, is the best and most 
enduring work produced. . Mrs. Charlesworth (80 X 42, 1894) 
was beautiful in its* original expression of grace : the leaning 
figure, not indolent ; the disposition of the arms and hands . 
unaffected, and the light that catches the projections in the 
furniture (a grand piano was it being of great value in the 
support of the figure in its place. Sound technique, with an 
inborn aptitude for seizing, and often, one may venture to say, 
originating positions of grace, are not common characteristics, ■ 
and to * these must be added, in Shannon’s case, the rarer 
capacity of preserving, as a rule, throughout his work a dignity 
which greatly heightens their merit, and which, united to his 
sensitive and refined style of work, seems to give the one 
touch which is wanted to raise the work to that level which we 
recognize both as of charm and as individual. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Few pictures made greater stir at the time of its exhibition 
at the Academy m 1874 than "The Roll Call,” by Elizabeth 
Thompson (now Lady Butler), not altogether from the standpoint 
of a military picture but from the national sympathy which it 
called forth, with the touch it had m it of individual sufiering 
and heroism It is the parade of about fifty men belonging 
to the left division of the Grenadier Guards Calling the roll 
of soldiers on parade in time of peace is one thing, but calling 
It after the repulse overnight of a some from a beleaguered 
town, and on a snoH covered ground beneath a cold and lund 
winter sky, with evidences close at hand of terrible vacancies, 
IS another and to this must be added the correctness of 
accoutrements the singular dexterity of the drawing of the 
men as they recede to the right and the clever rendering 
of the snow and snoiv laden sky That the painter never 
imagined it would be responded to by the public sentiment 
as It was IS well known lor she had parted with the wprk 
before its public appearance for 120 guineas to Mr Charles 
J Galloway, of Knutsford It Avas a commission at the 
painters own price, ;^loo which Mr Galloway increased to 
120 guineas before it left her studio His only previous, 
relation with this amsts work was at Liverpool eighteen 
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months before, where a small ^rate^•coIour drawing of hers^ 
was exhibited entitled “Watering Horses,” which, with dis- 
cerning eye, Mr. Galloway purchased. The reception “ The 
Roll Call " met with from the Academy itself is recorded in 
a letter which Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A., addressed to the 
artist. He said : “ When the picture came before us for adjudi- 
cation, I was so struck by the excellent work in it that I 
proposed that we should lift our hats, and give it and you, 
though as I thought unknown to me, a round of huzzas, which 
Was accordingly done.” An enviable mark this to one -who 
had not e.xhibited at the Academy .at all, until the previous 
year, but whose exhibition then of a painting entitled “ Missing” 
had not passed unnoticed, although hung high. Hearty were 
the congratulations which met the artist on the Private VieV 
day, during the course of which she imparted to her kind 
patron the fact that the Prince of Wales greatly desired to 
possess the picture. Mr. Galloway, however, owing to his 
high estimation of the work, felt unable to comply with this 
request/ but in acquainting the painter with this decision 
generously presented her with the copyright of it, which she 
afterwards disposed of for ;^i,ooo. Within a fortnight he 
received a telegram from Miss Thompson, > stating that the 
Queen desired to become its possessor at a price above that 
he, had given for it, and requesting a telegraphic reply. Mr. 
Galloway answered that if he parted with the picture to Her 
Majesty it must be at the same price he had paid for it, and . 
with the stipulation that the painter should replace it .by 
^mother of equal importance to be painted for the following 
year’s Academy. This stipulation was agreed - to, and the 
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picture passed into the Queen’s possession, and hangs now a 
Osborne House. It shortly afterwards was engraved b) 
F. Stacpoole, A.R^A., and published by the Fine Art Society 
and Her hlajesty was pleased to attach her autograph to twc 
of the proof engravings Ibr Mr. Galloway, thus acknowledging 
in permanent form his connection with the picture.' These 
two engravings are in his possession, and are much prized. 
" The Roll Call ” was one of the few pictures (Frith’s “ Derby 
Day,” I believe, was the one immediately preceding it) which 
had to have a rail fixed before it when at the Academy; and 
its removal to Osborne “for a. few days,* for the inspection of 
the Queen and a few distinguished visitors, is* a fact unique, 
I am told, in the annals of the Royal Academy, since a picture 
•once hung Is not permitted to be removed until the close of 
the exhibition By the Queen’s gracious permission the picture 
was allot\ed to represent the artist at the exhibition at the 
Guildhall in 1897 of some of the chief pictures of the reign. 

Public attention was naturally engaged as to what the future 
might bring from the hand of this now notable painter, and 
the one promised to Mr. Galloway duly made its appearance in 
the following year, and was well placed on the Academy walls. 
It pictured “ The 28th Regiment at Quatre Bras, formed into 
Square to resist the Charge of Key’s Cavalry,” and was fortunate 
in being there on the last occasion on which notes of the 
Academy pictures were made^by Mr Ruskin ; for his criticism 
of it added not a little to her fame. He never, he said, ap- 
pro-ichcd a picture >%ith more iniquitous prejudice against it, 
partly (to use his own \>ords) “because I have always said tha^t 
no woman could paint ; and secondly, because I thought what 
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be public m:idc such a fuss about, be good for nothing,"' 
nd dexterously lie went on to warn her of the perils that 
•ait upon success, “ to- remember, in her day of triumph, how 
. came to pass that Atalanta was stayed and Camilla slain.” 
lut he withheld no word of pnusc for the work, passing 
iarticiilarly a warm eulogium upon the painting of the sky, 
wrought with gradations of colour and shade which 1 have 
tot seen the like of since Turners death." The generous 
lurchaser, when he finally Inspected the picture before it went* 

0 Burlington House, was so satisfied with the work which 
uid bf*en bestowed ujwn it, that he presented the artist’ witi 

1 cheque for a thousand guineas above the agreed price; bu 
Jas, as ycara rolled by, public magnanimity on his pun.de 
mved Mr. Galloway of this picture also, for the Nationa 
jailer)’ of Melbourne dcsiretl to purchase jt of him, and he agreec 
o sell it, being of the opinion (to use his own words) "tliai 
ts exhibition in the public gallery of one of our leading colonies 
•vould remind the onlookers of one of the most glorious 
-pisodes in connection w’ilh the militaiy' history of the mother 
tountr)’, and tend to maintain a sympathetic feeling towards 
‘t- _ This interesting episode is kept m remembmnee under 
bis roof by a Avater-colour drawing of the picture executed 
under Lady Butler's supervision, from which the engraving of 
the* picture was completed 

Since these two memorable works several notable examples, 
similar in character, have come from her hand : Inkerman,” 
“Balaclava," “The Defence of Rorkes Drift" (which also 
belongs jto the Queen), “ Tel-el-Kebir,” are ull of them highly 
meritorious, but not touching the chord of British feeling in the 
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^picture passed into the Queen's possession, and hangs now at 
Osborne House. It shortly afterwards was engraved by 
F. Stacpoole, A.R.A., and published by the Fine Art Society, 
and Her Majesty was pleased to attach her autograph to two 
of the proof engravings for Mr. Galloway, thus acknowledging 
in permanent form his connection with the picture.'" These 
two engravings are in his possession, and are much prized. 
“ The Roll Call ” was one of the few pictures (Frith's “ Derby 
Day," I believe, was the one immediately preceding it) which 
had to have a rail fixed before it when at the Academy ; and 
its removal to Osborne 'for few days, Tor the inspection of 
the Queen and a few distinguished visitors, is’ a fact unique, 

I am told, in the annah of the Royal Academy, since a picture 
•once hung is not permitted to be removed until the close of 
the exhibition. By the Queen’s gracious permission the picture 
was allowed to represent the artist at the exhibition at the 
Guildhall in 1897 of* some of the chief pictures of the reign. 

Public attention was naturally engaged as to what the future 
might bring from the hand of this now notable painter, and 
the one promised to Mr. Galloway duly made its appearance m 
the following year, and was well placed on the Academy walls. • 
It pictured “ The 28th Regiment at Quatre Bras, formed Into 
Square to resist the Charge of Ney's Cavalry," and was fortunate 
in being there on the last occasion on which notes of the 
Academy pictures were made^by Mr Ruskm , for his criticism 
of it added not a little to her fame He never, he said, ap- 
proached a picture with more iniquitous prejudice against it, 
partly (to use his own words) "because I have always said that 
no ‘woman rniild nnint and w»rondlv hecaiise I thought what 
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the public m de such a fuss about, mtsl be good for nothing,' 
nnd dcxtcrousl) he wont on to warn her of the penis tint 
wail upon success, "to remember, in her day of triumph, how 
It cainc to pass that Atnlaula was stayed and Camilla slam ’ 
But he withheld no word of praise for the work, passing 
particularly a warm eulc^um upon the painting of the sky, 
“wrought with gradations of colour and shade which I have 
not seen the like of since Turner’s death ” The generous 
purchaser, when he finally inspected the picture before it went 
to Burlington House, was so satisfied with the work which 
had been bestowed upon it, that he presented the artist with 
a cheque for a thousand guineas above the agreed price, but 
n!nSi as years rolled by, public magnanimity' on his part de- 
prived Mr Galloway of this picture also, for the National 
Gallery of Melbourne desired to purchast. it of him and he agreed 
to sell It, being of the opinion (to use his own words) “ that 
us exhibition in the public gallery of one of cur leading colonies 
would remind the onlookers of one of the most glorious 
episodes m connection with the military history of the mother 
country, and tend to muntain a sympithetic feeling towards 
It ” This interesting episode is kept in remembrance under 
his roof by’ a >water-colour drawing of the picture executed 
under Lndy Butler’s supervision, from which the engraving of 
the* picture was completed 

Since these two memorable vwrks several notable examples, 
Similar in character, have come from her hand “ Inkerman, 
“Balaclava' “The Defence of Rorke’s Drift’ (which also 
belongs to the Queen) *• Tel el Kcbir,’ are all of them highly 
meritorious, but not touching the chord of British feeling in the 
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same degree as their two predecessors had done ; the picture 
that came nearest to this was the famous " Charge of the Scots 
Greys at WaterloOj" which she painted in 1882, but it was 'not'' 
exhibited at the AKidcmy. It is 39 x 76, and represents a cavalry 
charge from the most difficult , of all possible views, coming 
directly at the spectator. Alexander Wagner, the Hungarian 
painter, was the first, I believe, to successfully surmount the 
technical difficulties of drawing the horse coming at full speed 
towards you,* in his picture of ** A Chariot Race,'’ painted 
in 1876 (not to be confounded with Ugolmo Checa's, which is 
similaV in character but inferidr in. the general control of the 
design). Lady Butler's is not carried to the extreme of mad 
excitement that Wagner depicts; the' horses are perfectly 
under control, and, though coming fast and furious, are In 
order. It was on the afternoon of the memorable i8lh of 
June, 1815, that the 92nd regiment, reduced then two 
hundred men, charged a column of two- thousand of the enemy. 
They broke into the centre of the column, and the instant they 
pierced it the Scots Greys dashed in to their support, cheering 
and shouting “Scotland for ever*" This is the point Lady 
Butler has seized The picture was purchased by Colonel 
T. W, Harding, JP, of Leeds, and generously presented by 
him to the Public Art Gallery of that city ft was last seen 
in London in 1894 at the Guildhall. Messrs Hildesheimec & 

Co. were the publishers of the very fine engraving of it, and 
I am indebted to their courtesy for the privilege of repro- 
ducing it here, 

A painter who has attained now to the position of Royal 
Academician, and has signalized his career by the painting of 
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military pieces in a manner indicating great literary research, 
is Andrew Gow; but he is by no means confined to this class 
of subject : charming works in genre, small in size, and both in 
oil and water-colour, have been ‘produced by him, with the exact- 
ness and breadth of a Meissonier — indeed he has been termed 
“the English Meissonier.” In the picture of “A Loyal Bird,” 
which may be taken as a type of these, possessed, I believe, by 
Mr. W, Y, Baker, of Streatham Hill, he closely resembles the 
great and gifted Frenchman. Historical record has, however, 
chiefly occupied him, ranging over the last three centuries, as 
In his “ After Langside,” belonging to Mr. George McCulloch, 
and “ A Lost Cause,” In which he shows the flight of King 
James 11 . after the battle of the Boyne, owned now by Mr, 
Henry Tate, through" whom It will come in due course to the 
nation ; but his purely military pieces, which are at the same 
time In every respect as exact in arrangement and detail as 
the study of literary record can secure," and ranging from the 
Cromwellian period to the Napoleonic era, are of great and 
distinct interest The Chantrey Bequest Trustees purchased 
the “Cromwell at Dunbar,” painted in 1886. The painter 
took as the text of this picture a quotation from. Carlyle's 
“Cromwell’s Letters”* “The Scotch army is shivered to 
utter ruin, rushes In tumultuous wreck, hither, thither. . . . 
The Lord General made a halt, says Hodgson, and sang the 
1 1 7th Psalm, till our horses could gather for the chase ” ; and 
a’ determinate and dangerous force it looks, ranged at right 
angles to the spectator and facing the - left — without any 
generalizing in effect, but each man with his accoutrements 
consistently delineated in every detail. Mr. Stephen Holland 
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secured the following year’s production, “.The Garrison at Lille 
marching out with the Honours ' of War," a work full of fine 
drawing, of which it has been said, I believe, that Meissonier, 
who once saw it, remarked, “ How valuable'it would be w'ere I 
to put my name to it I " adding immediately afterwards the 
gratifying but well deserved tribute, “ And I should not mind 
doing so." The “ Sauve qui Peut ” (48 x 66), -exhibited 
in .1890 and purchased by hir. George McCulloch, .must have 
entailed an enormous amount of work ; the whole tumultuous 
cavalcade is pressing forward in its wild rush for safety. To 
emphasize the detail and yet preser\»e the action, as is done in 
this work, is admirable. Infantry, cavalry, artillerj’, all mingled 
and jammed together on the narrow road. towards Genappe in 
one dreadful struggle to escape; all order was at an end, each 
_ man endeavouring to escape from the terrible uproar following ^ 
the defeat of Waterloo. Of late the Peninsular War has been 
engaging the artist’s attention. “ The Duke in Spain ’’ was 
shown in 1893; the Duke is endeavouring to gain infor- 
mation of the locality he is in : “ Local information," said he 
in one of* his famous despatches, “is the safeguard, of the 
general." • The blue cloudless sky and the dry sandy soil are 
effective enough pictorially against the bright uniforms of the 
Duke and his staff “-On the Sands at Boulo^e, 180.5,” 
appeared in 1895, and recalls to us the time when Napoleqn 
had. massed a large army' at Boulogne for. the invasion of 
- England, and kept it there in readiness to cross the Channel 
at the first opportunity. No doubt in their gallop along the 
wet s.\nds, as we see them, this cluster of French generals • 
cast a longing eye over the water to that pale line of coast, 
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upon which ne\ertheless their foot was never destined to rest 
The historical truth of these works should be known in the 
contemplation of them To the ordinary onlooker the picture, 
for example, last spoken of means little more than an enjO}able 
ride by a party of French ofEcers , but "how momentous was 
the presence of these officers at Boulogne at that date ’ 
Napoleon had already been for five jears a standing menace 
td England, and ere he had been declared Emperor a )uar 
his eye was fixed on this country as an object of conquest 
The most recent undertaking by tins artist, and one for 
which he is perh ips more eminently qualified than any other 
British painter, is the depiction of the scene m front of 
St Piul’s Cathedral on the memorable occ<ision when the Queen 
\isttcd the City of London on Jubilee Day, 1897 Sagaciously 
selecting his position at a point south west of tlic c.ithcdral 
front, he is able to utilize the august pillars of the sacred edifice 
and the assembled clergy as the background to the brilliant 
equipage drawn by the eight H.anoveriin creim horses .is 
it tames for a brief ten minutes to admit of Her Majesty 
Ukmg part m the seiaicc This work, fnught with intricacies 
and difficulties, but safe m the hinds of such a painter of 
conscientious record as Mr Cow will not be completed 
probably before the Roy d Academy Exhibition of 1899 It 
IS a commission from Mr Henry CUrke who hxs been for 
long .1 member of the CorjKjration of London and of the 
London County Council and it will be de|>os!tcd uUimucIy as 
.1 gift from him in the Guildhall An G illery 

Ernest Crofts, another British exponent of milieirj c\cnts. 
Ills been sicadilv training a reputation since 1H74, when he 
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exhibited at the Academy an episode in the Franco German 
war called “ A Retreat,” which, I am told, is now in the town 
hall at Konigsberg His three Waterloo pictures brought him 
great notoriety The first of these was produced in 1S76, 

“ The Morning of the Battle of Waterloo ” (42 x 73), m which 
he depicted the French headquarters, with Napoleon seated 
examining a chart and interrogating a peasant The next, 
painted two years later, an import^t work in design and carried 
through in a very masterly manner, wife fraught with difficult), 
and the grouping was extremely skilful This was “ Wellington’s 
March from Quaere Bras to Waterloo (43 x 78) The former 
of these pictures was purchased by Sir Frederick Mappin, and 
presented, by him to the Mappm Art Gallery, Sheffield, the 
latter by the lace. Mr John Newton Mappm, b) whom it was 
beque'uhed to the same institution The third has found its 
way to the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, this is ‘The 
Evening of the Battle of Waterloo (46 x 88) v\hich was 
purchased by the Liverpool Corporation m 1879 They all 
record the practical fact of war without much care for us 
sentiment, but the closest attention is paid to detail and m 
uniform and accoutrements the painter may be relied upon as 
correct It is the accuracy which makes his pictures such 
valuable records He appeals in his work certainly to the 
head rather than to the heart The hard events of war, the 
very business of the battlefield is placed before you on his 
canvases which evoke jour interest and wonder rather than 
your compassion and sympathy The Cromwellian period has 
also been a source of much study and labour with him ‘ The • 
Cattle of Marston Moor has as its leading incident the 
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alighting of Prince Rupert, who is seated on the ground at 
supper, but ere much could be done that way the battle had 
begun The heavy seventeenth century coach, towards which 
the Duke of Newcastle has betaken himself to smoke a pipe, 
IS cl feature of the picture, and the uplifted heads of the 
horses and the startling commotion a little distance off tell of 
the sudden call to hction The picture belongs to Mr James 
Dole, of Bristol, who also owns another illustratfve of the 
same period, “ Cromwell at Bootham Bar ’ , both works are 
among the best the painter has done of that eventful period 
Crofts wag educated in art at Dusseldorf under Emil Hunten, 
himself a pupil of Horace Vemet 

The painters of military events, or scenes m which soldiery 
constitutes the mam clement, are few in the British School 
Across the Channel, on French soil, we find them much more 
numerous , but to the three to whom allusion has been made 
must be added Caton Woodville and John Charlton, who have 
identified themselves more or less with the record of war, the 
.latter (not however with so facile a pencil as the former) ^ 
recording with clear pictorial effect such scenes as " After the 
Battle, Sedan, or ‘ Ulundi after the Attack ’ In the last- 
named It IS not difficult to imagine in the long line of down like 
hill, extremely well portrayed the abiding pi ice of the black 
Zulu hosts, whose dreaded crescents no sooner appeared against 
the sky than they were close at hand with their infuri ittd 
force and bravery In the case of Ulundi, owing to the 
preparations which had been made by the British troops, the 
dusky warriors never succeeded m getting to close quarters, 
they were stayed in their successive charges by the continuous 

46 . 
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hail , of bullets from. the well defended circle of w'aggfons, ajjd 
were eventually beaten oRI . • , - • 

In the case of R. C.iton Woodvdle, the smallest hint, the 
merest sketch or description, is* sufficient for htra instantly to 
grasp in his minds eye the panorama of the event, and wdth 
ready hand to set down* with amazing rapidity his view of the 
scene. He does not study with microscopic care, as Gow, 
Crofts, and Lady Butler are wont to do, the details of the 
events he pictures ; but he leaves an admirable idea of the 
event itself, with presumably, in point of accuracy, a broad 
aspect of the actual occurrence. Only in \'erj’ few cases would 
it be possible to obtain anything approaching absolute .accuracy. 
Imagine a battle-field: in the thunder and peril* of it, how 
could any position be determined upon by a. painter ? or far 
less, even momentary quiet obtained to concentrate his thoughts 
on the composition of a picture? Battle pictures must therefore 
almost invariably be the outcome of the painter’s imagination, 
based on descriptions of the general position of things by those 
-who were actually present. The battle pieces of ’Woodville'. 
certainly show a laige amount of resource on the painters 
part. “ Badajoz, 1812,” for e\ample, must necessarily have 
been depicted from written descriptions and old prints, but 
''The Charge of the Light Brigade," w hich was in the Academy 
of 1S95, rnight have been described, to him- by those who 
were actually in it or who were onlookers The brilliant 
force is going at speed, and the whole scene rings with the 
note of battle. Certain of the horses are splendidly drawn m 
the vigour >with which they tear onward and in the pace uhicfc 
the (Minier h..ts suggested. One would have wished'that he 
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had relied 011 his own idea of the depiction of the speed of 
a horse rather than upon the eccentric truth of the camera, 
for of all who engaged in that terrible charge none went 
f.istcr than its famous leader. Lord Cardigan, and the position 
in the picture of his horse's legs — more or less it is presumed 
suggested by photography — may certainly be scientifically 
accunilc, but it has the cficct artistically of slackening the 
animal’s speed. Photography can see and seize more than 
the human eye, and where the painter has shown his horses 
as the human eye without scientific aid can ‘observe them 
they appear to the onlooker right and with a splendid sense 
of movement. In reference to this world-famed charge 'it is 
strange to note that its famous commander, who was able to 
keep a firm scat even when the. horse he rode sharply swerved 
aside at the blazing discharge close in front of it of a Russian 
gun, should yet owe his death to his horse’s sudden stumble 
in a quiet English country lane. 

Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. h.ave latterly brought together 
and exhibited several of Woodvillc’s battle pieces, " Sebastopol, 
in the Trenches,” and ** Storming the Redoubt at Alma," being 
among them ; and the same firm were instrumental in getting 
the painter to undertake the depiction of the famous raid into 
the Transvaal early last year. This painting he carried through 
with wonderful dexterity; costumes and individual' positions, 
vigour and spirit, ^\ere associated as nearly as could be with 
the truth of the actual scene 
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Albert Moore’s art (1841 — 1895) restricted Jtself, one might 
say, to the purely decorative, and yet his control of colour in 
the shaping and making of a picture revealed more than the 
mere decorative appreciation' of the subtleties of colour. The 
gentle harmony, oftentimes the rich unison, the "weaving together 
of rare tints,” as some one said, that prevailed In his work ■was 
of a character that engendered a species of wonder that he 
could so limit his subject as to stop, where he seems contented 
to have stopped, at the purely pictorial, and not have sought 
to employ his fine and sensitive powers in illustrating some lofty 
theme, to which his gift might reasonably and successfully have 
led him, He did attempt the portrayal of distinct events early 
in his career — Mr Charles Moody has bis curiously designed 
"Elijah’s Sacrifice" (38 X70, 1S64), and Mrs. Philip Rathbone 
"The Shulamite Woman" (1S64) — but he is known best by 
those beautiful visions of colour and arrangement, soft harmonies 
of line and hue. that have in them neither drama nor emotion, 
and yet while distinctly decorative are something more, affecting 
the sensitive onlooker with a sense of fulness, an adequacy of 
expression, from which, if the spell of emotion be absent to 
touch the heart, grace is present to delight the eye; and it, 
is on these works that his mdU'iduality as a painter will rest, 
364 
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Mr. William Connal, jun , of Gla^ow, ins his beautiful “Mid 
summer", and a small upright picture called "Topaz," a work 
of great delicacy and finish is in the collection of Mr. Humphrey 
Roberts A little gem called "The Toilet,” ^and once termed 
“SiKer" (16 X 19, 1886), is m the possession of Mr Graham 
Robertson, and Mr Coltart has the well known “Quartette,’ 
“a painter’s tribute to music,” as the artist called it This is a 
composition of seven figures, four of whom are men performing 
to an audience of three women who are clad in white Above 
them is a shelf on which a violoncello is placed and two vases 
of Ma> -bloom The prevailing effect is that of pink* and white 
relieved by the pale green floor, and it is as fine an example 
as an exhibition of Moore’s characteristics as there is Graceful 
attitudes and gentle movement, where movement occurs at all, 
•mark the designs m his work, but his colour emphasizes the 
sense of repose and unobtrusively exalts them 

There is a curious touch of devotion about Mrs Adrian 
Stokes’s work Content to do little, but to do that little well, 

IS a characteristic of her career The medieval, one might 
almost say the archaic aspect of her work is its individual 
charm, a thing apart as it were from present day existence 
Jn schemes of colour she is widely \'irnble, but the figures 
which she sets in them illustrate times and stones that lend 
themselves to her manner of thought and to the quamtness of 
design which seems to come so naturally to her hand The 
" St Elizabeth of Hungary spinning Wool for the Poor 
(38 X 24,* 1895) remarkable for its serious severity, both in 
meaning and execution — a picture one would not be surprised 
to encounter as a bygone relic in some ancient monasierj In 
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his work the pre\dilmg colour is a nch red with accessories 
nd background of sombre tone. It belongs to Mr Leopold 
Hirsch In her succeeding example, "The Page now ip Mr 
jeorge McCulloch s collection a clever harmony of green 
vhue and purple is reached, but the old world look is retained 
ind Heines pathetic little legend is touchingly interpreted in 
the damtilj stepping )oung Queen and the enamoured page 
who bears up her silken gown A beautiful idea occurred to 
this artist once and was earned through m a picture which 
she entitled Light of Light (44 x 51) where bending o\er 
the cradle the face of the mother is illumined by the divine 
aureole around the head of the sleeping Child The owner of 
this work IS Frau Pantzza of Munich 

Passing through his Newlyn experiences Mr T C Gotcb 
has developed a singular capacity of late years for work of a 
character whose decorativeness has jet m it the added attnbute 
of meaning It is more than merdy pictonal ‘ The Child 
Enthroned is one of the best of these owned now bj 
Mr Geoige McCulloch and in the quaint ornamentation and 
set appearance of each fold of garment as well as in the 
passive dignity that is conveyed recalls the Early Flemish 
painter A more serious venture m this direction wtis made m 
1896 b) the AUelun which was acquired b} the Chantrej 
Fund Trustees a composition of thirteen figures of children 
But with n truer touch of poetry and with less nttempt at 
decoration was the work of 1895 Death the Bride (50 X js) 
Here with significant regard m the sidelong glance a slender 
figure IS malang us way among thickly growing violet and ^ 
scarlet poppies She comes alone — no bndal mauls attend her — 
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but she wears a nuptial wreath of full blossoming flowers, and from 
it falls about her a black bridal veil- Sensitive to a degree is the 
disposition of the hands as they silently -part the veil and disclose 
the face “pale as yonder waning 'moon." It is a beautiful work in 
its deep thoughtfulness and in the mystery of its delicate expression. 

In the realms of the classic and the ideal has S. J. Solomon 
in the main sought his’ subjects, but on one occasion he turned 
to Scripture. There was tremendous' dramatic force about his 
“Samson" (95 X 145, 1S87), and not since the 'days of Etty’s 
“ Benaiah," which occupies a slightly larger canvas, has so great 
an amount of vigorous action been pictorially displayed; but the 
painter of “Cassandra” (120 X 60, 1886) had found a theme 
suited to his mind, and, excellent as the large uprights that 
followed it have been — “Niobe,'" “ Hippolyta," “ The Judgment 
of Paris," and " Orpheus ” — the complicated design of “Samson " 
and the power evinced of handling such a scene drew wider 
attention to him than any of these works have done. The 
drama of the struggle is heightened by the presence of^the 
woman of Sorek, who, in treacherous glee, is shaking the shorn 
locks before the eyes of the betrayed man, as she shrinks in 
half-cowering attitude in a corner of the chamber. The picture 
is strong in colour and firm throughout, and the techniejue sound 
It was purchased by Mr James Harrison, and presented by 
him to the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, in 1SS7, as a Jubilee 
gift, or gentler theme, the "Judgment of* Paris" (96 x 66. 
1891) was a beautiful vision, approaching the decorative in 
character, but marked by an admirable fluency of line in the 
central figure, which, suavely modelled stands nude before the 
large masses of blossom of a fruit-tree 
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Ab ;iu artist who excels in. figure painting, and who has shown 
a distinct capacity in the art of painting the nude, exemplified 
in “Circe” (1893) or ‘.‘The Sleep of the Gods" (1893), or 
earlier, in 1890, in “ Vae Victis,” Arthur Hacker has done 
good work ; but better is to come', for he is capable of much. 
His latter work is his best so far — the “Daphne" and “The 
Cloister or the World?" — while his 'very latest utterance, 
highly imaginative in character, has in It a poetic ring in its 
terrible meaning which strikes at once home. Its very title 
is a knell, “And there was a great ciy 'm Egypt.” In no 
more impressive way — certainly. not by the actual scene itself, 
so often depicted — could the d^th of the firstborn be illus- 
trated. With drawn . sword, the anger of the Almighty is 
personified by a dark red-clad* figure, that sweeps over the 
land as over a city of desolation, “for there was not a house 
where there was ^ not one dead." The low flat roofs against, 
the darkened sky— habitations of the subjects of the stubborn 
Pharaoh — stand white and solitary, and the very simplicity 
of the conception adds to its worth and dignity. So easy 
would it have been to have strayed into the theatrical in such 
an idea as this, but its solemnity and the serious aim of the 
painter save it from any su^estion of that. In his examples 
of the nude, the “Syrinx" (75 X 23. 1892), now in the Man- 
chester Art Gallery, and the “Daphne" (73 X 27, 1895), are 
Set more poetically perhaps than others; the last-named is a 
graceful and beautiful rhythm of limb, the figure, standing 
among leaves by the water’s edge with a cloud of diaphanous 
draperj' about it, has a feeling and finish that add substantially , 
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Not unlike the last-named painter is Henrietta Rae (Mrs 
Normand), one of the most gifted and best trained of our lady- 
artists. “The Death of Procris” (54 x 78, 1889) disclosed an 
uncommon capacity for treating classic themes, and the touching 
story is illustrated as few save our best men could have rendered 
it. The true feeling in the stricken figure, fallen in its beautiful 
length within the wooded recess, delights the eye by its shape 
and the disposition of its drapery, and touches the heart by its 
agoniaed action. But over the whole canvas is no sign of 
neglect or haste ; the tree-trunks, the well delineated leav'es, 
the broad airy glimpse of open land, and Cephalus breaking 
through the 'tangled branches, are alike finely arranged and 
finely painted. Mr. Woodiwiss, of Bath, is the owner of this, ‘ 
one of the painter's most successful works. 

Her distinct sense of grace expresses itself in more or less 
degree in all she undertakes. At times the subjects are serious, 
as in the “Ophelia” (66 x 90. 18 — ). bought by the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool ; but in works more simple, approaching the 
decorative, such as “ Pets” (50 X 23, 1893), or “ Flowers plucked 
and cast aside" (72 x 38, 1893), that charming touch of French 
feeling is seen, sufficiently good in its art to emancipate itself 
from the trivial, but yet possessed with that pretty meaning- 
lessness that allows the eye to dwell on it with pleasure but 
with no sense of exertion Her presumably largest work, 
"Psyche before the Throne of Venus" (78 x 120, 1894), ivas 
a commission from Mr. Geoi^ McCulloch, and one of her 
latest works, "Summer" (28 X 70, 1896), showed, if anything, 
•an advance upon all her previous efforts, in the air .of com- ' 
pleteness nith which in idyllic aspect she could treat the human 
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form— a chaste and sensitive rendering — even to the articu1ativ( 
fashioning of the fingers and this denotes the true artist o 
patient comprehensive mind who m her permits not evei 
the little nft ^vlth^n the lute but finishes with a thoroughnes' 
that so far as her style goes satisfies and pleases 

This classic ideal also embraces amongst its evponenti 
Robert Fowler of Liverpool an ardent delineator of the humar 
form Ti\ho infuses into his work distinct poetic feeling associated 
frequently with some high and important meaning as m hi; 
picture of Eae or the Voices (30 x 70) which was acquired 
b) the Walker Art Gallery Literpoo! In h:s scheme of colour 
he IS not so pleasing m this work as m many of bis others 
but the meaning he aims to comey compensates in part for this 
The nude figure reclines on the flowered grass listening to the 
many \oices that surround her chief among which is that of 
the serpent that lies before her her countenance is repeated 
manj times in the background each ‘ repetition getting fainter 
as It grows more distant but the image and likeness of the 
tangible recumbent figure — the mother of many E\es — is plainly 
discerned m each of them The Coming of Apollo (120 X 60 
1896) emphasizes the painters mdividualitj and it is much 
in these latter days to have indivrduahtj at all Up to 
a certain point tn theme and arrangement he bears re 
semblance to other men in his work, but bejond this point he 
is himself onlj and his independence is marked The dis 
position of the figures in the large work just mentioned shows 
an innate sense of grace though expressed somewhat con 
ventionallj but in a later work Come, enchantment old* 
whose spells have stolen m> spint (84 X 36) the expression 
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^of the tender frame is free from'conventionality, the daintiness 
and feeling have a gentle spontaneity, and the tender embodiment 
of a thought is presented to the spectator with that most valuable 
of ail attributes to works of this character, poetic touch. 

J. \V. Godward, too,* in his straightforward and clear delinea- 
tion of- form so wholesomely academic in its workmanship, has 
instanced his uncommon capacity in many examples, of which 
few are finer than the “Campaspe” of 1896. 

Good work also is J. D. Batten’s, who well knows the effect 
at which he is aiming, and attains it by a very deliberate method. 
There is nothing indecisive, for example, either in the design 
pr colour of “Danae" (36 x 36, 1892J; the dark red garment 
blown by the wind and the huge limpid masses of deeply coloured 
water, on which the cradle seems each moment in jeopardy, 
deepen the classic element of the story, and it Is noteworthy to 
observe what a sense of weight and power in its roll Is gained 
by the painter taking the wave’s crest above the line of the 
frame and thus emphasizing the 'vast and solid bulk. 

, Firm in contour, and with a brilliancy of colour, is Herbert 
J. Draper’s work, especially in that which has come more 
recently from his hand. “The Sea Maiden" of 1894, vigorous 
enough in action and cleverly composed in its various parts, 
was not wholly satisfactory, although its colour left littl to be 
desired ; but. in the dark blue waters against the lustrous flesh- 
painting jn "The Foam Sprite” (1897), a splendid example was 
seen of free dexterous handling and the perception of the values 
of colour. This, .and the “Calypso’s Isle” (1897), are an 
, astonishing advance upon all his former works in vivid grace 
and completeness of pictorial effect. Ettv in his bp<:f rinuc 
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could scarcely do better in the ‘depiction of the human form than 
is seen in the last-named picture; a more experienced touch 
It may be, a greater fluency, as it were, of hue, might be 
discerned in Etty’s work, the result of incessant application to 
the nude, but not a daintier, more delicate expression of the 
shape and living warmth of a woman’s form. 

Many are the works .too, boldly delineated, which have been 
carried through by the Hon. John Collier. Very ambitious are 
his designs, almost in their treatment- approaching the scenic, 
but executed always .with considerable power and dexterity. 
The laige "Death of Cleopatra" (156 X 120, 1890), now in 
the gallery at Oldham, ^though not e.'cecuted with the superb 
archteological knowledge of a Tadema, is courageous in purpose 
and skilfully- arranged in Its pictorial effect. It tras his "Last 
Voyage of Henry Hudson" (84 x 72) that was acquired in 
1881 by ‘the Chantrey * Bequest Trustees, and it is well that 
this incident of Polar exploration has been placed so ably on 
rbcord. 1611 was the date when the great navigator made 
his last voy^e ; his crew mutinied, and set him and his 
son adrift in an open boat with some of the infirm sailors, 
and nothing more was heard of them The painter pictures 
the heroic man and the few occupants of the boat with 
much pathos. - . 

* Comparatively scarce are the men who deal with -poetical 
visions, such as we see exemplified in the work of the higher 
exponents of this class of work, as Rossetti, Sandys, and 
others; but among the few Byam Shaw must. Inave place, ^ His 
poetic atnr of interpretation is very uelcomc, and the best of , 
him, it may presumably be said, is yet to come. It is very 
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^possible for the imagination to run wild until in its depiction 
of things it becomes involved, and to require too much of an 
effort on the -beholder’s part to trace its aims and meanings, as, 
for example, in the picture of “Whither?” (48 X 84,' 1896); 
though when the imagination is more under control, and can 
divest itself of all thought of display, then the capacity of a 
man like Cyam Shaw becomes valuable, and possibly of lasting 
- effect in the region of art. A work of his (37 x 72, 1895) 
\sas taken from the pages of Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel.” 
Here the concourse of figures in the rear certainly enhances 
the .pictorial richness of the work, but it has the effect of 
disturbing the beautiful thought which the seated maidens serve 
to inspire in thelc interpretation of the e.xquisite lines— 

• "Orclewise they, with bound locks 

And foreheads garlanded; 

' Into the fine cloth white like /bme, 
tVeanng the golden thread, 

To fashion the birtb*robes for them 
Wio are just bom, being dead” 

One almost wishes the painter had been content to stay his 
. hand at this singularly beautiful group, and to have quieted 
. the background with the stems of trees and woody recesses, 
bringing into the work the solemnity for which their occupation 
would seem to call, instead of peopling it with the seventeen 
figures which, as may be said again, agitate although they 
beautify. Much may reasonably be expected from this painter, 
with his uncommon poetic outlook, and with his discernment 
also of the values of lines and colours. ‘ 

^ Sir Wyke Bayliss, and also the late Samuel Read, have 
both made reputations by their poetic treatment of architectural 
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fomi, as met with more particularly in the interiors of the great 
' Continental cathedrals. Mrs. Dyson Perrins has, perhaps the 
finest work of Samuel Read, entitled " Milan' Cathedral ” 
- (44 X 35), in which all the intricacy of ornament is given, 
while at the same time the lender lights and shadows lose none 
of their delicate effect or force. One of the best of Wyke 
Bayliss’s works is that entitled “The White Lady of Nurem- 
burg” (57 X 40), which was purchased by the Liverpool 
Corporation and is now in the Walker Art Gallery. The 
lights in this work are very dexterously focused, so that while 
one is conscious of the wealth of ornament that is abundantly 
and minutely ‘given, the eye is in no tvay disturbed, by it, but 
rests on the beautiful piece of sculpture which stands white and 
. stately in the light with a sense of satisfaction, as of a thing 
complete, with no* deiractm'g effects of forced or untrue lighti 
but, on the contrary, a gentle unity of tender shadows 
which, being true in themselves one to the other, exalt the 
central theme of the work. The poetic sentiment of this 
artist’s work is but twin sister to his devotion to form, for the^ 
mystery of the detail which reveals itself through a dusky 
atmosphere is, always based on well ascertained and laboriously * 
studied fact, on which the individuality of the man dreams and ^ 
ponders and works This may also be said, but in jess degree, 
because she is young and scarcely yet out of her studentship, 
of Miss Catherine Wells, who, in her water-colour drawings, 
more pardcularly those of Westminster Abbey, makes no attempt 
at display, or to trivially please the eye with some taking effect, 
but, while insistent on truth, as can be seen in the careful , 
draughtsmanship, preserves that halo of .romance which hangs 
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ancient building, its time-wom stonework, its delicate 
traceries, and its tatter^ banners. That her effects have 
been hard to get and have required much diligence makes 
them all the more valuable as conscientious records, in which 
sentiment plays a conspicuous part She has, it wouy seem, a 
future, if she will but take care and be patient. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

The distinct phases of art that have manifested themselves in 
this country d^ng the latter portion of the reign are numerous, 
and in noticing the more important of them and their chief 
exponents, one is mindful first of those who have endeavoured 
to depict scenes or people by their general or most striking 
characteristics, as they first impress the spectator, and we must 
point to Mr. J. M, Whistler as the prime originator of this 
phase, and still, - at this present May, undoubtedly its most 
accomplished, as well as its most gifted, exponent. Among 
English painters several able men, but not many, w ith here 
and there unquestionable evidence of genius, and among Scotch- 
men others, known chrefiy by the group who have identified 
themselves with Glasgow, have fallen into the rank of those 
whose natural proclivities have led them to express themselves 
in this particular way; but however, variable they may be in 
individual aim, and even technical method,, their outlook, their 
broad principles of art, are from the standpoint of Whistler. 
He may be said to have followed no one, unless it be the 
great Spanish master, whose robust technique and magnificent 
force and power of grouping he admittedly lacks ; but he puts 
forward as their substitute the tender grace, the e%’anescent . 
thought, the long dwcit-on, perhaps in many instances G\cn 
376 
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laboured-over presentment of an impression. Examined techni- 
cally his work may not at first glance be satisfying, at any rate 
to the generality of persons, but it must be regarded entirely 
in conjunction with an appreciative acceptance of the mental 
strivings of the artist, for its merit lies not in the "technical 
management of the colours, . but in the mental vision that 
controls them,- and that, indeed, without mucdt heed 'of techni- 
calities. ^But instead of being held up to ridicule, as was 
undoubtedly his fate on the ocdasion when certain of his works 
ucre exhibited at the Grosvenor Galler)» twenty years ago, and 
by one who had proved, beyond other men, his power -and 
insight as a critic, might not the painter’s methods and aims 
have been more carefully inquired into, before so summary a 
judgment was passed, more especially since time has shown not 
only a sensitive and beautiful development of power on the 
painter’s own part, but has brought forward a -number of 
clever and academically trained followers, not to speak of a 
'widening circle of advocates of his work and views among the 
intelligent and critical public? 

In a work I saw of his quite recently, and then in an 
unfinished state, of the full-length portrait of a lady in a rose- 
-nnkmced .the jujU tjtcQvs jind jutn' gxTKsns Jind /tsKoree 

the celebrated “Miss Alexander” had given place to a subdued 
radiance of rose and violet, not necessary to follow In its form 
in order to appreciate its beauty, and . possessing a dignity and 
imparting a feeling on which the eye, far from tiring, . dwells 
with ever new revelations of what pleases and satisfies. The 
pale violet is brought up to the rose, with the most sensitive 
e.xpression of unity, and while the full standing fi^re, modern 
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in costume, breathes of a still living person, it can claim an 
added charm .in the similitude it has to an earl)? master— a 
similitude not aimed at, we take it, as a separate attribute of 
the-work, but manifesting Itself as the natural result of his form 
of expression* Of no lines are we conscious, nor of the superior 
excellence of any particular part, but an impression is left, the 
essence, as it were, of the subject, of a’ kind that cannot be 
forgotten, and which could only exist from a performance of, 
exceptional ability and- in this the artist's whole mission, high 
and rare as it is, is fulfilled. The titles themselves of many of 
his * pictures, whether portraits or otherwise, arc interestingly 
original — Harmonies, Arrangements, Symphonies, An Orange 
Note, A Little Grey Note, and so forth 

In the “Miss Alexander” (75x39), daughter of Mr.’W. C. 
Alexander, of Campden Hill, by whose kind permission the 
painting is* reproduced, no warm colours appear. The picture 
is a diversion of greys and faint greens and yellows, whose ’ 
united effect has a further articulation by the presence, here.* 
and there, -of almost pure black. Among his finest portraits 
is that of Senor Sarasate, and the famous violinist is seen • 
standing . full length, facing the spectator, and in evening 
dress. Whistler^s talent Is represented now in the Luxem- 
, bourg by the full-length seated portrait of his mother, and • 
in the City of Glasgow Gallery by his celebrated picture^ of 
.Thomas Carlyle, painted » in 1877, In which the great sage • 
is shown seated, in surroundings of severe simplicity, in ’ 
accord, it’may be taken, with the philosopher’s agstere outlook - 
on life. 

.Several oT Whistler’s paintings are in American collectionsj 
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his etching In dry-point is a form of art which he has 
sed with the greatest success throughout his career, 
he* influence of Whistler is seen with varying charm in 
reductions of Lavery,* Guthrie, Greiffenhagen, McTaggart, 
inder Mann, and several others, whose natural instincts 
.t them, it would seem, to develop their talent in no other 
When applied to such themes as the old mythological 
of “Ariadne" or to that romantic exploit in vivid colour 
Idyll," the individuality of the disciple expresses itself, 
it is not easy to determine whether, if Whistler had 
■ existed at all, such men as these would have remained 
in their particular spheres. Whistler certainly made their 
easier for them, by himself encountering, years before they 
ired, the brunt of that hostility which almost invariably 
s the advent of a new theory or a novel practice, so that 
appearance before the public, thoi^h not hailed with 
trained delight, was not without its welcome, and Lavery’s 
adne " promptly found .n place in the well chosen collection 
n Edinburgh gentleman, and Guthrie met with liberal 
nage, followed quickly by academic honours in the Royal 
ish Academy, while Greiffenbagen’s “ Idyll " with equal 
ptitude was secured by those cautious purchasers the Art 
try Committee of Liverpool, stimulated probably by the 
iption and insistence of its late chairman, Mr. Philip 
bone, and is now in the Walker Art Gallery. 

'he “ Ariadne " (50 x 40), of which a reproduction is given 
Ir Strathern's kind permission, is an exceptional interpre- 
n of the subject. A figure, de.xterousIy modelled and nude, 
for the film of white drapery that falls from the waist. 
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stands wlth_ arm outstretched toward the deep blue of the 
i^gean, over which Theseus has been carried in his desertion 
of her. The harsh green of the fcoarse grass, the sea’s azure, 
and the grey overcast sky, each help one another in the 
harmony with which they* all sustain the passionately drawn 
^and sensitively .toned figure. The introductfon of the leopard, 
the animal sacred to Dionysus, would of course more directly 
'have' identified the figure with that of Ariadne, and removed 
it altogether from “ an-interesting study of the nude,” as some 
are prone to term It ; but given its title it tells its stoty and 
realizes the painter.’s aim by leaving on the mind the impress 
of the passionate figure, the separating sea,* the loneliness of 
Naxos No scholarly, exaltation of completed line or finished 
refinement in the fashioning of a limb must be looked for, such 
as we encounter in a Leighton or a Poynter; but’ an ease of 
design, with a free and facile management of colour, that 
nevertheless knows where to stop,- are the characteristics one 
meets in Lavery’s work, and these are found in all his pro- 
ductions, portraits or ideal subjects, that bear the sincerity and 
individual enthusiasm of the “Ariadne." 

Grelffenhagen’s “Idyll" (62x32) was a subject of un- 
doubted delicacy, for seldom has the passionate embrace, as he 
depicts it, been pictoriall/ attempted. He attained first the face 
and expression of the girl, and then appears to have employed 
himself in perfecting the composition by graceful lines and 
by such varied and brilliant colouring as would sen'C to 
make yet more beautiful the spectacle of the human emotion 
of the scene. What added not a little to the attractiveness of* 
the work was its suggestion of spontaneity, as of a man who 
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must work off, this final development of an idea insiantcr, and 
have done with it. Quick in actual execution and relying less 
upon the visible models nbo\it him than upon his inner per- 
ception of them, this Idyll ” of his disclosed a striking measure 
)f independence and self-reliance' which, curiously enough, has. 
not been so successfully ■ employed since, unless it be in the 
“Choice of Paris," exhibited at the Academy in 1896, and 
icquired for the public gallerj' of Sydney, New South Wales. 
The grace of the composition only can be estimated in the 
reproduction of this tvorV, here given *, in colour it had a 
beauty that' claimed a* kinship wih some of those great 
expressions of the later Venetian School. 

His "Eve” (6g X 27, *1893), owned George 

Woodiwiss, of Bath, had also much splendour of colour; the 
soft gloom, as of the inner woods, falls with skilful uniformity 
on the limbs and the dark auburn hair, and the deep blues 
against ripe red fruit will suggest the colour that animates the 
work. Of his portraits there are several. One of the most 
pleasing, possessing his characteristics at their best, was at the 
Academy in 1896, a seated figure In white, with broad black 
hat, entitled "Miss Mamie Bowles’* 

The men who have identified themselves with that Jittle 
Cornish village, Newlyn, represent another phase of painting, 
which, instituted some fifteen years ago by a talented few, has 
claimed many gifted disciples since. Here the vivid and simple 
study of nature, which had long been in vogue in France, was 
followed. Colour was not so much sought for as light, and the 
true depiction of this, whether it fell on the glittering sands, or 
penetrated, with infinite variety of tone and reflection, into 
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cottage interiors, was sensitively but determinately striven fc 
as the primary aim Its advocates worked on in comparativ 
obscurity, until that symphony in ‘silver “A Fish Sale on th 
Cornish Coast 'I appeared in the_ Academy of 1885, ^om th( 
hand of Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ ' The modesty of'truth Is in thi 
work ; and, in this seemingly simple record, light and . th< 
glorious effect of light Is attained on sea, sky, and above all 
on the fish that lie on the beach in the foreground. 

Of those working on these principk^, at that time at bTewlyr 
were several of whom the world ha^'Cnce heard much ; Frank 
Brantley, Walter Langley, Harry Tuke, ‘Frank Brangwyn, T. C. 
'Gotch, Chevalller Taylor, F. Millard, 'Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, 
,B. A. Bateman, and others, distinct, all of them, from oiHer 
English painters, and varying of course one from the other by 
reason of their individual character and outlook, but united In 
so far as their particular mode of expression was concerned. 
The chief inducement of making a spot like Newlyn their 
headquarters was, it is presumed, the opportunfiy it afforded 
of- painting out of doors almost all the year round, and at the 
same time affording them* no small amount of subject-matter 
among the honest sailor folk and their cottage home life, and 
in the aspects of coast and sea effects. 

Tiip Avnrk wn .havi* .meiuinned ctuuU: -take /icecedence among 
the many examples executed of outdoor effects , its natural^ 
arrangement of things, its silvery sea and glistening sands, and 
its abundance of light, that brings with it into the picture (he 
invigocaling salt airs, are characteristics that claim for It an 
Important place. 

Walter Langley's “ Depa*“ re of the Fleet for the North ” 





(i886) is another instance in which the pleisant naturalness ol 
the scene and -the effect of the clear outdoor life of a fishing 
village are very successfully shown. 

Of the interior effects Bramley’s “ Hopeless Dawn ” (48 X 66, 
1888) must take primary rank, not alone for its dramatic element, 
but for its able execution. The entire canvas is under splendid 
control. .’Through the humble cottage window, ’from which the 
grey angry sea is seen tossing and foaming, comes the cold 
dawn, and with it, scan the horizon as they may,- is no sign of 
the absent craft. The two women have watched and hoped, 
and to the holy book that lies open have they ‘gone for some 
sustaining power ; but now with the chill daybreak there is no 
more hope left, and the young* wife has flung herself at the 
feet of the aged "woman on whose knees her bent head rests, 
t is all over ; the loved one will enter that cottage no' more, 
nd the homely meal so cleanly laid, so ready should he come, 
vill never be needed. It is a work whose pathetic power and 
irtistlc attributes had not been reached in any previous work 
jf the painter or of the school,' and no example since by him 
las been level with it in these characteristics. It has the force 
ind the facility of expression of Holl. but with tenderer touch 
The Tn’stees of the Chantrey Bequest purchased the work, and 
by the permission of the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy it is here reproduced The work of the previous 
year, “Eyes and no Ejes,” in the possession now of Mr. 
Merton Cotes, entertaining in theme and accomplished an 
technique as it is, did not hold out the promise of a production 
such as the “ Hopeless Dawn,” nor does the work which followed 
it in 1889, "Saved” (59 x 77), in the collection of Mr. Alfred 



^rorrison, realize the expectations ^\ith which 'the public had 
anticipated his “succeeding work. This latter picture essayed a 
^double task,,, one half the cottage interior being under the 
effect of the cold grey day that throws its light through the 
open door, from which a turbulent sea is seen, and the other 
j half ruddy in the light of the fire, before -whose welcome 
'warmth a lady, saved from a wreck, is seated wrapped in 
blankets. The same year was shown an interior by Stanhope 
' Forbes, but with no touch of sadness, " The Health of the 
‘Bride” -(6o X 78), an able piece of work, its light dependent 
not upon a single windovv, as rin many examples of the school, 
but upon two windows at different sides of the room. This 
work was acquired, by Mr. Henry Tate, and will therefore, of^ 
course, come to the nation. “The Village Philharmonic” 
(51x72, 1S88), owned -by the Birmingham Corporation, is 
.another excellent interior, and Mr, Geoi^e McCulloch’s “Forging 
the Anchor” (84 x 68, 1892) is a clever disp'osition of sensitive* 
lights, both direct and reflected, the sombre tones finding their 
effective check and balance iir the red-hot iron* and furnace 
glare, and in the cold grey of the outer world that comes 
through the single window of this somewhat crowded foundry. 

" Gentler in treatment, but always interesting in subject, is 
Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, one of whose best examples is “ The 
'Witch” (31 X 36), which represented her in the Paris Salon 
of 1894, and is now in the collection of Mr. George McCulloch. 
The witch, as she disappears into the mysterious depths of a 
wood, is watched by a frightened child ; two ravens ominously 
cross her line of vision ; and not the least attractive portion , 
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broad and blossoming herbage in the foreground is dissected 
and rendered “The Minuet" (48 X 32, 1S92), "A New 
Song" (42 X 33, 1893), and ‘'Firefly" (32 x 24, 1895) arc 
other excellent examples, in %\hic1i interiors of rooms arc shown, 
with always a certain charming but sufficient incident 

George Clausen, H, La Thinguc, and Edward Stott also 
seem to stand apart as the best exponents of another form of 
expression. The first-named in much of his work recalls, of 
course, often with striking emphasis, that of the noted French- 
man Bastion Lepage , but the strong sense of beauty and 
grace both In thought and expression in the one man is not 
often encountered in the other, and the depths of ieeJing 
m, for example, the famous Marie Bashkirtscheff, belonging 
to Mr J. S Forbes, or Mr McCulloch’s " Pauvre Fauvette,” 
have not yet expressed themselves In Clausen’s work Still, 
what is very charming on his canvases is the touch of nature 
in aspects which enable us all to pronounce upon its truth , 
and this element, despite the wonted rugged surface of his 
work and the want of what may be termed adequate finish, 
constitutes perhaps its chief attribute, and the sense of air 
blowing over the fresh flat lands of Essex, where many of his 
.haw iw.ti .laid .10 -snrw .CDfta.'y.ire .fh*' Ahe 

frequent lack of grace in the peasant figures with which he 
peoples his landscapes He paints these figures, of course, as 
he finds them , so did Lepage and so did Fran9ois Millet, but 
these two last named men, with no less stringent fidelity to 
peasant nature than Clausen, carried what they depicted into 
the region of exalted sentiment, and did not stop at the dry 
limitation of practical record which too often seems at present 
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to satisfy this painter. Mr. George McCulloch has one of his 
best works, entitled “Ploughing" (47 x 73, 1889), all of it 
well painted ; the little plough-boy in front, with a sack over 
his shoulders and carrying a whip, brings the beauty into the 
picture, but the air of the open fields is In the work, the rich 
upturned soil and the far-away distance being given with a 
most agreeable sense of space. The Trustees of the Chantrey 
Fund acquired in 1890 an example of his work entitled “At 
the Gate,” which was exhibited at the Grosvenor Galler)' in 
that year — merely a peasant girl standing at a gate, but painted 
certainly in his best manner; and like to it in this respect, 
and with distinct charm, is the little picture of “A Breton 
Peasant Girl” (19 x ri), owned by Mr. Henry L. Florence. 

La Thangue appears to be the most original man of the ^ 
three above noted, with a wonderfully clear grasp of natural 
effects, and with distinctly his own way of expressing these 
effects. If he can bring into his pictures the amount of sun- 
light we see in them he must be allowed, perforce, to do it 
his own way ; but the tram of refinement in his execution, 
and the sad coareeness in which he leaves his work, though 
excusable enough perhaps in scene-painting, are disturbing 
elements on small canvases He too aims, it seems, at the 
essence of things, in like manner but with varying aim to the 
professed impressionist After the chief object, on which the eye 
centres and dwells and is held captive, as it were, anything 
apparently will do for the surroundings, provided there is nothing* 
in them to strike the eye, and where the tender stalk should be, 
or the dainty trembling leaf, multitudinous strokes of nought • 
that is in nature would seem to suffice; but this method of 
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work accords with the painter's thcor)' and the iheorj’ of the 
group he rcprcscnts—thc impression remains, conveyed, in La 
Thangue’s case, witli truly masculine hand and with no small 
degree of power of discernment of the subtler tones and touches 
of nature. I'lte attainment of truth in any shape counts for much ; 
and while certain points in his work would call, in the opinion 
of many, for different treatment, this aspect of truth, accurate 
relationship, and harmonious colour arc recognized attributes 
of Ins work, and arc, moreotcr, dominated at all times by 
absolute sincerity of aim. The Chanirey Tund Trustees 
secured, from the Academy Exhibition of 1896, one of the 
finest of his productions, in which his indhidual capacity is 
carried to a lofty expression. This is “The Man with the 
Scjlhe." Setting aside the broad and consistent manner of 
work, the truth of tone, and the impressive colouring of this 
picture, in its pathetic meaning lies Its power. Into the face 
of the child the kindly old woman gazes with anxious c)C, 
and at the gate at the end of the narrow garden path stands, 
in the fading light, the man with the scythe, symbolizing the 
reaper of the pretty flower that now hes back in the deep 
chair in the stillness of death *' A Little Holding,'' which also 
represented him at the Academy in 1896, and in which a 
number of white ducks arc seen in a farmyard, has a vivid 
.fouch of nature about it, and in its execution it is strongly 
handled, but gentler handling and tenderer touch can be 
employed on occasion by this artist, and in such works as 
■■Cleaning .he Orchard- (40x34. .895), belonging ,0 Mr. 
C. J Galloway, this is very agreeably seen, 

Edward Stott, too, tunts at, and successfully accomplishes. 
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this sensitive relationship of varying lights as they hang over 
the simplest of scenes and landscapes The Labourer's 
Cottage ' (19 X 27, 1893) was one of the best of these 
renderings The simple side of a thatched cottage, with a 
jroup of trees at the side, forms the background to the httle 
uarty of three, who are taking their supper out of doors m 
the quiet of the falling day The radiance of a large lamp 
streaming from the cottage window is a foil to the cold twilight 
“ffect, and gives to the picture the sense of homely comfort 
The relationships of various objects to vivid sunlight as, for 
example, in Mr Hamss picture of “Black Horse and a Plough 
3 oy (24 X 16) or to the deepening aspects of evening, as 
n the work first noticed, constitute broadly the scope of the 
artist’s endeavour and comprehend in their attainment the 
losest observation and the keenest appreciation of comparative 
lvalues 



CHAPTER XIX 


Comparing the ficilities aflbrded now for the exhibition of a 
painters works Mith those at the time the Queen came to the 
throne, it will be seen how great an advance has been made 
in this direction The Royal Academy, the British Institution, 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours, the Society of British 
Artists, the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, and 
the Royal Scottish Academy were practically the only phces 
where once a year, a painters productions could be publicly seen 
Now (with the exception of the British Institution, which has 
closed us career) not only are these places still available, with 
the addition in London of the New Gallery and the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colours but nearly all of them have 
exhibitions twice a year, and displays of work of various schools 
are held almost throughout the twelve months at the galleries 
of the principal dealers m works of art Messrs Agnews 
Exhibition in Old Bond Street, for example, of Water-Colour 
Drawings every January, is usually as fine a one as can be seen 
at any time at the Old Society in Pall Mall , Mr Maclean and 
Messrs Arthur Tooth a Sons of the Haymarket small though 
their galleries be never fail to exhibit excellent collections, chiefiy 
moil both m the spring and in the autumn , Messrs Dowdeswell, 
of New Bond Street, have an interesting selection of works 

jSj, 
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always on mcw in their gallenes , and the Fine Art Society, also 
in New Bond Street established as recently as 1874, have this 
year opened their one hundred and sixtieth exhibition This 
society was the first, I believe, to institute the exhibition of 
one mans works together, Mr Whistler's pastel drawings of 
Venice being among the earliest of these displays, and Lord 
Leighton s sketches and studies and Du Mauners drawings among 
the btest Then Messrs Boussod, Valadon, &, Co , of R^ent 
Street are m the habit constantly of exhibiting in their gallery 
the works chieflj of Continental artists exhibitions which are 
unquestionably of great use and highly enlightening to many, 
and Messrs Henry Graves & Co never have their gallenes 
m Pall Mall free of a collection of some kind in addition to 
their unsurpassable display of engravings a phase of art with 
which their house has for so many years been identified 

The spint that has animated London in regard to art has 
found Its echo m the provinces and nearly all the great provin 
cial cities and towns have not only permanent Art Gallenes the 
admission to which in nearly every case is free but exhibitions 
are held once a year chiefly in the autumn of the art of the 
day The Royal Institution at Manchester had been m existence 
since 1S20 and many fine collections had been seen there since 
that date but in 1S83 its organization took another shape and 
became practically a free institution under the name of the ^ 
City Art Gallery, governed by the Corponiion of Manchester 
The AValker Art Gallery at Liverimol due to the munificence 
of the late Sir j\ndrew Walker sprang into existence in 1S77, 
the Birmingham Art Gallery in 1S85 , the Sheffield Art Gallery 
»n 1887, the Leeds Art Gallery in 1SS8, and the Gallery at 
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Oldham in 1883, the last-named institution being fostered in 
great degree by the gift to it in 1888 by the late Mr. Charles 
E. Lees of a large and valuable collection of water-colour 
drawings. Glasgow, Leicester, Wolverhampton, and many other 
large centres in the empire have als<? established galleries. 

How greatly would this substantia! development in art and 
its widened interest throughout the land, with its tendency to 
refine and elevate, have gladdened the heart of the late Prince 
Consort, as being the realization of bis aim when he organized 
the Great RxhlhltiQti of 1851, and the subsequent establishment 
of the South Kensington Museum and Schools with their 
thousand and one branches now throughout the kingdom 1 No 
longer need people come to London either to see good work 
or to study it ; it is brought to their own doors, and every 
facility given by the establishment of schools to foster the 
growth of It wherever it appears ; and there are not a few now 
of our prominent painters who o\ve encouragement in their 
career — encouragement, as has frequently happened, at the most 
critical time of their lives — to the ready hand of help which has 
been extended to them by scholarships and otherwise at these 
schools. 

The steady prosperity of the country during the Queen’s 
reign has also stimulated the growth of art by permitting its 
^ extensive patronage ; the large collections of modern art brought 
together during the last half-century testify to this. While 
collections formidable in character still remain intact through- 
out the country, others of great celebrity have been dispersed, 
the Bicknell Collection in 1863 realizing ;^6o.ooo, the Joseph 
Gillott Collection in 1872 ;f.64.530, the Samuel Mendel 
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Collection in 1875 ^101,134, the Quilter Collection, also in 1875, 
^80,000, the Albert Grant Collection in 1877 ^106,262, the 
William Graham in 1887 ;^69,i68, and the Bolchow Collection 
in 1SS8 ^71,387 

The nation as a body has also largely profited through the 
augmentation, by pnvate gift or by bequest, of its public col- 
lections of British Art, and to the names of such munificent 
donors as Robert Vernon, John Sheepshanks, and Jacob Bell must 
now be added many others, the most important among which is 
the name' of Mr Henry Tate, who, with a gift of sixty five 
paintings, associates the funds requisite for the building of a 
National Gallery exclusively for British Art , and this institution, 
erected in the Grosvenor Road, facing the River Thames and 
within a short distance of Westminster, and which has occupied 
four years in its constructibn, will be opened to the public in 
the summer of the present year, 1897 

The broad landmarks m art during the Queen's reign may 
be lightly touched upon as follows — 

1842 Bequest to the Royal Academy by Sir Francis Chantrey, 

R A , of the residue of his personal estate for the 
application of the income thereof to the purchase of 
works of Fine Art of the highest merit in Fainting 
and Sculpture which have been executed withm the 
shores of Great Britain 

1843 The competition for the decoration of the New Houses 

of Parliament 

1847 Gift to the nation by Robert Vernon of 157 examples by 
British painters 

1849 Appearance of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
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